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Productivity,  Protection,  and  Integration  of  Industry. 


By  Frederick  Merttens,  President  of  the  Society. 


Read  Nov.   11th,  1903 


lis'  a  paper  I  ventured  to  put  before  the  Society  in  April,  1901, 
I  showed  in  detail  the  relative  retrogression  of  our  own  and  the 
progression  of  the  trade  of  our  competitors ;  and  the  error  of  the 
imperialistic  idea  that  trade  followed  the  flag — that  extension  of 
territory  had  not  meant  greater  prosperity  at  home,  but  only 
increased  responsibility,  expenditure,  taxation,  cost  of  living, 
cost  of  production,  and  a  decrease  in  ability  to  compete  with  our 
rivals. 

Whilst  deprecating  a  feeling  of  panic,  I  asked  for  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  our  position,  a  stocktaking,  and  summarised  the 
dangers  confronting  us  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  lack  of  vigour  and  intelligence  in  public  opinion. 

(2)  The  inadequate  education  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  diminishing  resources  in  coal,  iron,  and  other  mineral 
deposits. 

(4)  The  scarcity  of  labour. 

(5)  The  obstruction  of  trade  unions  to  industrial  progress. 

(6)  The  excessive  foreign  food  supply  and  the  decline  of 
agriculture. 

.(7)  The  want  of  organisatioai  of  the  industrial  forces  to  meet 
the  collectivism  of  our  competitors. 

Since  then  foreign  competition  has  encroached  still  further 
on  our  trade,  invaded  new  fields  of  our  industrial  activity,  and, 
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through  consolidation  of  interests,  assumed  a  more  formidable 
character  in  international  trade.  Disappointed  with  the  results 
of  the  South  African  War,  irritated  by  the  humiliating  reports 
of  the  War  Commissio^n  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities 
and  taxation,  ' the  nation  has  grown  uneasy  and  anxious.  The 
propO'Sal  to  reverse  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  under  which 
it  has  enjoyed  such  marvellous  prosperity  during  the  last  oO 
years,  nmst  be  considered  the  direct  outcome  of  this  anxiety. 
This  proposal,  however,  has  added  considerably  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  people. 

The  "  man  in  the  street  "  admits  he  does  not  understand  the 
subject,  but  thinks  it  "outrageously  unfair"  that  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  undersell  English  labour,  whilst  the  English- 
man is  barred  from  selling  his  production  by  high  duties  in  their 
markets.  A  clearer  appreciation  of  the  present  economic  con- 
ditions of  international  trade  competition  is  hecessaiy  before 
the  nation  can  be  expected  to  give  a  correct  verdict  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  "  inquiry should  have  become  a 
"  raging  political  controversy,"  in  which  clap^trap  catchwords 
and  appeals  to  popular  sentiment  and  prejudice  take  the  place 
of  sound  reasoning. 

Never  before  were  statistics  used"  so  extensively,  so  recklessly, 
and  to  so  little  advantage.  In  vain  do  economists  point  out 
that  comparisons  of  values  of  exports  and  imports,  either  singly 
or  together,  are  misleading ;  that  comparisons  of  wages,  prices 
of  food  stuffs,  savings  banks,  and  other  returns,  in  different 
countries  are  by  themselves  of  little  value. 

Merrily  proceeds  the  discussion  thereon  I  Some  orators  make 
reckless  disparaging  remarks  about  the  dietary  and  starvation 
wages  of  our  neighbours,  in  order  to  belittle  their  competition  : 
others  propose  to  raise  "  our  standai'd  of  life  "  by  imitating  the 
taxation  of  our  neighbours,  which  must  raise  the  cost  of  living. 

Whilst  one  side  maintains  that  protection  has  assisted  our 
oompetitors  in  developing  great  industries  and  attaining  great 
prosperity,  and  is  used  now  to  destroy  our  unprotected  trades: 
the  other  side  is  content  with  old  thne-worn  arguments,  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  political  and  economic  theories  propounded 
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60  years  ago  have  been  modified  by  the  changed  ooiiditions  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  competition 
and  individual  bargaining.  The  inevitable  effect  of  monopoly — - 
the  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  which  we  enjoyed  up  to  30 
years  ago — ^has  come  to  pass  with  us.  The  lessened  necessity 
decreased  the  intensity  of  application  and  the  capacity  for  work, 
but  increased  the  love  of  recreation  and  sport.  Foreign  nations, 
much  later  in  industrialisation,  had,  however,  the  high  pro- 
ficiency of  English  production  constantly  before  them.  It 
filled  them  with  admiration  and  envy,  and  stimulated  those 
intellectual  efforts,  that  energy  and  enterprise,  which  have  beaten 
us  now  in  many  fields  of  industrial  work.  Those  efforts  will 
not  slacken.  Every  civilised  nation  is  recognising  the  economic 
advantage  of  industrialisation,  and  is  striving  to  develop  an  export 
trade.  The  stimulus  which  was  wanting  in  our  case  'is  not,  and 
will  not,  be  wanting  in  any  other  nation. 

Free  trade  alone  will  not  remove  our  difficulties ;  but  it  is 
an  important  factor  making  for  cheap  production  and  the 
maximum  of  well-being  of  the  greatest  number,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  discarded. 

A  discussion  on  Productivity,  Pi'O'tection,  and  Integration 
of  Industry  will  have  to  pass  aloaig  some  well-beaten 
tiacks,  and  will  necessitate  the  reiteration  of  ordinary  home 
truths  and  obvious  arguments.  In  these  there  can  be  no  origin- 
ality, but  their  statement  will  give  the  members  of  the  Society 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  our  industrial  position  and  the 
remedy  proposed,  and  may  lead  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  our 
difficulties. 

A  nation  evolving  from  the  agricultural  and  handicraft  state 
to  industrial  production  is  dependent  on  imports  and  exports. 
These  are  not  paid  for  in  money,  but  are  transactions  of  exchange 
settled  by  international  trading.  Imports  are  paid  for  by 
exports,  interest  on  capital,  and  repayment  of  capital  invested 
abroad.  To  import — buy,  we  must  export — pay.  "  Les  produits 
ne  s'achetent  que  par  des  produits."  * 


*  J.  B.  Say. 
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Take  a  concrete  transaction:  — 

£ 

A  Manchester  merchant  exports  in  cotton  iroods 


to  his  Calcutta  House    1,000 

Shipping-  cliarges,  freight,  and  insurance    30 

The  cotton  goods  are  sold  at  a  net  profit  over 

working  expenses  of    100 


Jute  ,goods  forming  a  regular  article  of  export 
from  Calcutta  and  Argentina  requiring 
these  goods  for  Avheat  bags,  the  proceeds 
are  remitted  in  jute  goods  to  Buenos  Ayres 
in  an  English  steamer  earning  freight  £120, 


less  ship's  expenditure  abroad  .£15   105 

The  jute  goods  are  sold  ii'  Buenos  Ayres  at  a 

profit  of    100 

And  the  total  is  remitted  to  England  in  an  English 
ship  earning  freight  £130,  less  ship's  expen- 
diture abroad  £17    113 


In  the  shape  of  wheat  totalling^  to   £1,448 

We  have  thus,  under  free  trade,  an  import  of 

wheat  of   £1,448 

Against  an  export  in  cotton  goods  of   £1,000 

This  is,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  favourable  case,  as  the  profits 
and  freights  earned  do  not  always  apjDertam  to  British  capital. 
The  earnings  of  our  carrying  trade  abroad  are  estimated,  however, 
at  £90,000,000  per  annum,  whilst  the  interest  on  our  foreign 
investments,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  amounts  to  a  similar 
sum.  These  two  amounts  render  an  excels  of  imports  over 
exports  necessary.  A  roundabout  interna ticaial  transaction  of  the 
above  character,  however,  is  not  only  to  our  advantage,  but  both 
India  and  Argentina  are  benefited  by  the  transaction — the  one 
by  receiving  cottons  which  she  requires  and  selling  jute  goods 
which  she  has  to  spare,  the  other  receiving  jute  goods  which  she 
wants  and  selling  her  surplus  wheat.  Thus  imports  and  exports 
are  exchangei  transactions  pure  and  simple,  of  benefit  to  all  parties 
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concerned ;  and  if  we  eliminate  for  a  moment  the  political 
element,  and  look  at  them  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  seems  opposed  to  the  instinct  of  a  nation,  which  once  called 
itself  the  shopkeepers  of  the  world,  to  give  in  cotton  goods 
£1,072  8s.,*  under  protection,  instead  of  £1,000,  under  free 
trade,  in  order  to  get  back  the  same  amount  of  wheat. 

An  interference  with  freedom  of  trade  can  only  be  justified 
by  increasing  thereby  the  well-being  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
the  productivity  and  stability  of  prevailing  industrial  conditions. 

Industrial  productivity  depends  on — 

(1)  Land  and  its  natural  resources. 

(2)  Population  :  their  number ;  their  capacity  for  work ; 
their  intelligence,  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  powers  of  organisa- 
tion ;    their  capital ;   their  means  of  transport ;    and  their  laws. 

In  a  small  country  such  as  England,  the  maximum  of  well- 
being  anid  a  high  productivity  and  stability  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, can  only  be  attained  under  free  trade  ;  since  it  stimulates 
imports  and  exports,  and  since  industrial  production,  to  be 
profitable,  requires  a  large  market  and  a  steady  demand. 
Consequently  in  small  industrialised  countries  under  protection 
we  find — 

(1)  A  low  productivity  of  labour. 

(2)  A  confined  outlet. 

(3)  A  risk  of  over-production  and  of  interruption  of  demand. 

(4)  A  dil^iculty  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  production ;  and 

(5)  Great  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  jDeople. 

For  this  reason  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  protection,  cannot 
enjoy  great  productivity  of  industry,  though  their  people  are 
industrious  and.  frugal,  many  raw^  materials  abundant,  their  soil 
fertile,  and  their  climate  excellent. 

In  no  industrial  country  has  labour  enjoyed  such  steady 
employment  as  in  England  during  the  last  30  years. 

Occurrences  in  foreign  countries  will  always  react  on  indus- 
tries at  home,  of  which  the  cotton  trade  this  year  furnishes  an 
unfortunate  example ;    but  protection  could  not  have  guarded 


£72  Ss.,  equal  to  a  5  per  cent  d'lty  ou  £1,448  of  wheat  under  protection. 
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the  trade  against  a  deficiency  of  raw  materials  and  the  action  of 
gamblers  controlling  supply. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  great  industrial  development 
and  great  prosperity  under  high  protection.  Her  vast  and 
varied  territories  find  homes  for  an  industrial  population  which 
is  growing  rapidly  through  the  fecundity  of  her  people  and  an 
immigration  possessing  capacity  for  work.  These  territories 
contain  80  millions  of  civilised  people — a  larger  number  than 
has  ever  enjoyed  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  before.  Her 
population  grew  from  38,558,371  in  1870  to  75,559,258  in 
1900;  and  with  her  ability  to  consume  increased  her  ability  to 
produce. 

Germany  has  also  shown  great  material  progress  under 
protected  industrialisation.  Since  her  political  unification  and 
the  removal  of  antiquated  restrictions  her  population  grew  from 
40,500,000  in  1870  to  56,367,178  in  1900.  '  Her  industrial 
productivity  developed  rapidly;  but,  owing  to  a  restricted 
market  under  protection,  over-production  followed,  and  brought 
about  a  crisis  which  forced  her  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
production  at  ruinous  rates  elsewhere. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  notice  during  the  same  period  also 
•an  expansion  of  productive  activity,  but  a  slower  growth  of  popu- 
lation—from 31,484,661  in  1871  to  41,454,262  in  1901— accom- 
panied by  a  relative  Aveakening  of  industrial  productivity.  Free 
trade  saved  her,  however,  from  the  calamity  of  over-production. 
She  jDroduces  for  the  whole  world — exclianges  her  commodities  on 
the  best  terms  for  the  commodities  of  otlier  nations; — with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  no  over-production,  no  necessity  to 
slauo-hter  below  cost,  no  taxes  on  the  home  consumer  for  bounties 
to  minimise  the  loss  on  the  foreign  trade.  Free  trade  made  for  the 
maximum  of  welfare  of  her  people,  and  gave  a  greater  stability 
to  production  and  employment. 

German  economists  and  statesmen  are  fully  aware  of  the 
great  disadvantasfe  of  the  limited  home  market  of  their  56 
millions,  which  are  increasing  at  a  slower  ratio  than  the  80 
millions  of  the  United  States.  The  efforts  of  Germany  to  form 
a  Continental  Customs  Union  spring  not  from  a  desire  for  terri- 
torial expansion,  as  frequently  interpreted  in  England,  but  from 
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an  irksome  economic  pressure.  Germany,  under  jDresent  political 
conditions,  cannot  rid  herself  of  protection,  but  she  feels  acutely 
her  economic  limitations.  A  policy  may  be  expedient  and  even 
necessary  at  a  given  time,  but  conditions  may  arise  which  make 
it  unsuitable  for  another  period."  Under  conceivable  conditions, 
we  might  find  it  expedient  to  limited  protection,  as  securing 
an  increase  of  well-being  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  plan  of  a  Central  and  Western  European  Customs  Union 
could  be  realised,  giving  absolute  free  trade  to  260  millions  of 
highly-civilised  people  of  great  productive  and  consuming  powers 
and  similar  requirements,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  England 
to  agree  to  limited  protection,  provided  the  Customs  Union  were 
otherwise  impossible.  The  disadvantage  of  protection  would 
be  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  the  larger  free  trade  com- 
munity. Such  a  union  is,  however,  outside  the  region  of  practical 
politics,  as  nations  still  look  upon  each  other  as  eneaiies.  They 
will  tax  themselves  so  that  tliey  may  be  able  to  injure  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  proposal  of  a  clo'Ser  union  with 
our  colonies,  based  not  on  absolute  free  trade  between  mother 
country  and  her  colonial  children,  but  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  colonial  tariffs  against  our  productions,  and  a  tax  on  the  food 
we  consume  and  the  raw  materials  we  require  and  import  from 
other  countries.  This  would  mean  a  great  lowering  of  O'Ur 
industrial  productivity,  brought  about  by  the  higlier  cost  of 
production  and  cost  of  living,  not  compensated  for  by  a  greater 
free  trade  market  amongst  civilised  and  productive  people. 
The  British  Colonies  have  a  population  of  320  millions,  against^ 
260  millions  in  Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  foreign  trade 
of  the  colonies  amounts  to  £1.  15s.  per  head,  whilst  the  Central 
and  Western  European  foreign  trade  is  £10.  5s.  per  head. 

The  self-governing  British  Colonies,  including  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River,  have  a  total  population  of  14,000,000.  The 
foreign  trade  of  these  colonies  amounts  to  £19.  5s.  per  head. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  leave  the  other  colonies  out 
of  the  suggested  Customs  Union  without  endangering  the  position 
of  the  Empire.  India  is  practically  a  free-trade  colony,  and  to 
exclude  her  from  the  preference  accorded  to  the  self-governing 
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colonies  would  neither  be  just  nor  wise,  and  would  give  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  her  strong  protectionist  element.  To 
include  her  in  the  Customs  Union  would  nullify  the  benefits 
expected  by  the  other  colonies,  and  lead  to  considerable  friction 
between  the  different  members  of  the  Empire. 

In  progressive  countries  population  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity move  in  the  same  direction. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  in  population  in  millions  :  — 

Increase  in  10  years. 

United  Kingdom          1891    377       1901    41-4    9-9  per  cent 

Germatjy    1890    49-4       1900    56-4    14-0  per  cent 

United  States    1890    62-6       1900    75-5.         20-6  per  cent 

France    1891    SS'l       1901    38-6    1*2  per  c^nt 

whilst  we  have  the  following  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
these  nations — average  in  millions:  — 

Increase  in  10  Years. 

United  Kingdom          1882/1891  £634      1892/1901  £695  .  9-6  per  cent 

Germany    329  „  416  26-7^per  cent 

United  States    „  301  ,,  376  24-8' per  cent 

France   ,   „  312  „  309  minus  0 "9  per  cent 

If  under  free  trade  we  perceive  a  relative  weakening  of  our 
industrial  productivity  and  a  slower  growth  of  our  population 
to  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  we  should,  if  shut 
in  by  tariff  restrictions,  witness  a  rapid  decline.  We  should  be 
reduced  to  the  position  of  France,  wlio,  under  protection,  but 
with  a  Customs  Union  based  on  preferential  trade  with  her  rich 
colonies,  increased  but  slowly  in  population,  and  actually  declined 
in  her  foreign  trade,  thus  showing  a  serious  falling  oft*  in  indus- 
tiial  productivity.  A  Customs  Union  with  colonies  of  low  })ro- 
ducing  and  consuming  capacity,  not  based  on  absolute  free  trade, 
could  not  make  for  that  increase  in  well-being  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  in  productivity  and  stability  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, which  we  must  consider  necessary  to  justify  any  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy. 

Nature's  gifts  are  limited  in  all  countries.  ^Ye  have  only  a 
limited  area  in  which  we  can  grow  corn,  a  limited  supply  of 
natural  raw  materials  in  minerals,  coal,  etc.  The  limit  gets 
narrowed  if  soil  and  mines  are  to  be  worked  at  a  maxinmm  of 
productivity. 
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A  country  which  can  supply  the  whole  of  its  requirements 
in  natural  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  minerals  from  its  own 
area,  or  nearly  so,  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  can  be  procured 
from  elsewhere,  reaches,  as  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned, 
the  maximum  of  productivity. 

In  the  United  States  iron,  copper,  and  other  ores,  coal,  etc., 
abound ;  her  soil  and  climate  produce  foodstuffs,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities  at  a  lower  cost  than  others  can  grow  them. 
The  most  profitable  trade  a  country  can  have  is  the  export  of 
the  surplus  over  its  own  requirements  in  agricultural  products 
which,  under  cultivation,  can  be  replaced  without  exhausting  the 
soil.  The  surplus  exports  of  agricultural  products  partially 
explain  the  great  j^rosperity  of  the  United  States.  The  exports 
of  agricultural  products  are:  United  States,  £181,000,000; 
United  Kingdom,  £16,400,000;    Germany,  £28,500,000. 

To  England  and  Germany  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  for  their  industries  are  a  necessity.  They  must  export 
to  pay  for  them.  Both  countries  are  labouring  under 
diminishing  returns  "  in  natural  raw  materials.  The  acreage  on 
which  CO'ITL  can  be  grown,  and  the  mines  out  of  which  coal  and  ores 
can  be  extracted  at  a  lower  price  than  elsewhere,  have  sunk  below 
the  possible  maximum.  The  productivity  in  natural  raw 
materials  in  both  countries  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  protection,  however  high,  can  make  good  the  deficiency. 
To  i^roduce  more  corn,  more  iron  ore,  more  coal,  we  should  have 
to  bestow  more  labour  per  unit  of  production  on  it;  in  other 
words,  we  should  have  to  increase  its  cost  of  production,  and  with~" 
this  we  should  diminish  the  productivity  of  labour.  Coal  in  1898 
cost  in  the  United  States  -Is.  5d.,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
6s.  4jd.,  in  Germany  7s.  4|d.  per  ton.  The  output  of  coal  per 
collier  was:  United  States,  490  tons;  United  Kingdom,  291 
tons ;  Germany,  269  tons.^  The  productivity  was  greatest  in 
the  United  States,  much  lower  in  England,  lower  still  in  Germany. 
To  produce  more  coal  Germany  would  have  to  work  at  still  lower 
levels,  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  diminishing  the  output 


*  Board  of  Trade  Return. 
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per  collier  employed,  and  decreasing  the  possible  maximum  of 
productivity  of  labour.  In  America  the  coal  deposits  are  so  easy 
to  work  and  so  plentiful  that  the  cost  per  ton  is  still  decreasing, 
with  an  increase  of  production  per  head. 

The  possession  of  cheap  iron  ores  and  coal  deposits  enabled  us 
to  become  the  industrial  workshop  of  the  world.  Under  the  stress 
of  our  great  industrial  i)roduction,  the  output  of  iron  ore  has 
been  decreasing;  that  of  coal  has  also  reached  such  dimensions 
that  "  diminishing  returns  "  will  overtake  us.  Coal  is  cheaper 
now  in  America  than  with  us ;  we  cannot,  however,  buy  it  and 
lay  it  down  at  as  low  a  price  in  England  as  we  can  produce  it. 

Our  corn  jDroduction  has  decreased  considerably  under  the 
same  "  law  of  diminishing  returns."  There  were  under  cultiva- 
tion other  than  grass  in  1874,  18,088,913  acres,  which  declined 
to  15,709,351  acres  in  1900,  whilst  the  number  of  animals 
changed  as  follows :  — 

1874.  1900. 

Horses   1,311,379    1,500,143 

Cattle   6,125,491    6,805,170 

Sheep   30,313,941    26.592,226 

Pigs   2,422,832    2,381,932 

There  were  employed  in  agriculture  1,123,854  i^eople  in  1871, 
against  988,310  in  1901.  Cash  wagers  of  agricultural  labourers 
during  this  period  rose  from  lis.  lOd.  to  lis.  7d.  per  week; 
whilst  the  prices  of  food  consumed  in  a  workman's  family  fell 
over  30  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  average  yield  per  acre  and  average 
price  per  imperial  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  United  Kingdom :  — 


Pt-riods  of 
8  years. 

Average 

Yield 
per  Acre 
in  Bushels. 

Average  Price  per 
Imperial  Quarter. 

s.  d. 

1860/61 

to  1867/68 

281 

51  11* 

1868/69 

„  1875/76 

26f 

51  10 

1876/77 

„  1883/84 

24i 

44  11 

1884/65 

„  1891/92 

291 

31  11 

1892/93 

„  1899/1900 

30| 

26  11 

*  In  years  ISbO/iiS  there  was  an  Import  Duty  of  Is.  Od. 
In  year-^  isiu  (i'.t  there  was  an  Import  Duty  of  Is.  0:Jd. 

In  ye  irs  i.^Tc  'iyOO  free. 
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The  yield  per  acre  increased  and  the  price  of  tlie  product  declined, 
whilst  both  cash  wages  and  real  wages— the  purchasing  power — 
improved  considerably,  denoting  a  greater  productivity  and  a 
decrease  in  cost  of  production. 

"  Wages  fall  and  rise  with  the  productivity  of  labour,  and 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cost  of  production."^ 

Landlords  suffered  through  the  decline  in  rents,  but  labour 
and  consumers  benefited,  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
improved. 

Labour  previously  employed  in  agriculture  has  been  deflected 
to  more  profitable  occupatioiis.  If,  under  protection,  we  increased 
the  production  of  wheat  by  the  cultivation  of  less  fertile  soil, 
we  should  do  so  mider  an  increased  cost  of  labour,  and  injure 
the  productivity  of  labour  in  the  more  profitable  industrial 
pursuits,  and  thus  the  productivity  of  the  whole  would  suffer. 
Free  trade  allows  us  to  employ  our  labour  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  production  of  commodities  we  can  do  cheaper  and  better 
than  others. 

The  proof  of  the  increase  in  productivity  and  well-being  of 
the  nation,  under  this  deflection  of  labour  from  unjDrofitable  to 
profitable  trades,  is  found  in  tlie  following  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  — 

Paupers,  exclusiv^e  of  vagrants  : — 

1879       1880       1881    1899       1900  1901 

In  thousands.    In  thousands. 

989      1,037      1,011    1,012      l,u01  992 

>.  — y  ^.  ' 

Average  1,012,000,  Average  1,002,000, 

or  29  per  1,000  inhabitants.  or  24  per  1,000  inhabitants. 


Criminal  Offenders,  convicted  : — 

1879       1880       1881    1899       1900  1901 

16,822    15,643     15,883    11,865     11,082  11,934 


Average  16,116,  Average  11,627, 

or  4-6  per  10,000  inhabitants.        or  2  8  per  10,0C0  iuhabitants. 


*  Dietzel,  "  Produzenten  Interesse  der  Arbeiter  und  die  Haunelsfreiheit." 
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Unemployed.* 

Number  of  Average  in 

Societies  Receipt  of  Un- 

making returns.    Membership.  employed  Benefit. 

Dec,  1893,  to  Nov.,  1894.  48  356,413  6-9  per  cent. 

Dec,  1900,  to  Nov.,  1901.  142  543,077  3.7  per  cent. 

Previous  r- turns  too  small  to  be  of  value. 

If  further  proof  be  wanted,  we  find  it  in  tiie  advance  of  wages 
during  this  period,  taking  100  for  the  year  1900  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  and  excluding  agriculture:  — 

1879-1881    81-82  1899-1901    97 -871 

But  the  possession  of  cheap  and  abundant  raw  materials  is 
not  the  only  factor  making  for  great  industrial  productivity. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  not  got  this  advantage,  but 
under  free  trade  it  has  retained  its  pre-eminence  in  spite  of  the 
geographical  disadvantage,  the  cost  of  transport,  and  the  keen 
competition,  both  iiative  and  international,  in  all  markets. 
Far  from  the  source  of  supply  of  its  raw  material,  hemmed  in 
by  heavy  tariffs  oi'i  all  sides,  Lancashire,  with  shortened  hours 
and  high  wages,  if  not  progressing,  holds  its  own  fairly  well.  Its 
exports  are  £72,000,000  and  its  home  consumption  £22,000,000 
of  finished  product,  whilst  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in 
manufacture  amounts  to  only  £.'35,000,000. 

Six  reasons  account  for  this  great  productivity  : 

(1)  Free  trade,  and  being  first  in  the  field,  enabled  England 
to  build  up  a  large  trade  in  cotton  goods  before  other  countries 
became  industrialised ;  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people 
at  the  same  time  prompting  her  to  increase  production  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  world.  This  led  to  large-scale  manufacture, 
the  greatest  factor  in  cheapening  production — as  Professor 
Schulze  Gaevernitz  puts  it :  The  necessity  of  cheapening 
production  requires  an  increase  in  the  quantity  produced." 

(2)  The  skill  and  nimbleness  of  the  English  cotton  workers, 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  textile  workers  in  the 
world. 


Labour  Gifzctt", 
f  Board  of  Trade  Keturii.«. 
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(3)  The  inventive  genius  of  the  practical  men  engaged  in  this 
trade,  who,  through  long  experience  and  inborn  adaptiveness, 
perfect  the  most  important  inventions  and  improvements  in 
mechanical  api^liances,  as  substitutes  for  human  labour. 

(4)  The  low  cost  of  machinery  and  accessories,  due  to  large 
scale  production,  po'Ssible  only  under  free  trade. 

(5)  The  regulation  of  piece-wages  by  agreement  between 
employers  and  employed,  which  ensures  to  the  latter  a  proper 
reward  for  every  improvement  in  the  iiidustiy,  and  gives 
encouragement  to  assiduous  and  intelligent  workers. 

(6)  The  adoption  of  methods  of  conciliation  tO'  avoid  the 
economic  waste  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  justly  described  by 
Professor  Ashley  as  "  the  greatest  triumph  of  common  sense  the 
industrial  world  has  yet  seen." 

By  standardisation,  and  the  more  rapid  introduction  of 
automatic  looms,  the  American  cotton  trade  has  beaten  us  in 
certain  goods;  the  Continent  is  frequently  outstripping  us  in 
better  colours  and  higher  finish ;  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
requirements  in  cottons  England  is  supreme.  Under  free  trade 
she  is  overcoming  ail  other  disadvantages;  under  protection  her 
large  scale  industry  would  become  restricted  in  outlet,  followed 
by  an  increased  cost  of  production,  depression,  and  loss  of 
productivity. 

Industrialisation  has  brought  about  an  enormous  saving  in 
labour,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  wages  and  prosperity,  and 
improvement  of  national  well-being. 

Each  new  device,  each  new  labour-^saving  machine,'  each^ 
improvement  in  organisation,  each  economy  in  production 
and  distribution,  works  to  the  same  end.  "  The  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  is  increased,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  improved."  Working  under  an  antiquated 
system,  with  machinery  below  the  highest  standard  of  produc- 
tiveness, or  restricting  the  possible  output  of  labour  by  trades- 
union  regulations,  means  an  injury  to  the  nation,  a  lowering  of 
productivity. 

The  productivity  of  labour  can  thus  be  augmented  by  intelli- 
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gence,  knowledge,  enterprise,  industry,  and  organisation,  and, 
as  they  increase,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  becomes  a  diminishing 
factor  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  Thus,  though  subject 
to  the  "  law  of  diminishing  returns "  as  regards  natural  raw 
materials,  we  need  not  lose  our  pre-eniinence  if  we  make  good 
the  deficiency  by  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  machine 
production,  through  greater  industry,  skill,  and  knowledge  in  the 
utilisation  of  all  the  elements  of  production,  raw  materials  and 
labour.  Mechanical  production  falls  under  the  "  law  of  increas- 
ing returns."  The  more  we  produce  in  a  given  time,  the  lower 
the  cost  per  unit.  It  costs  less  to  produce  with  one  machine  in 
a  week  150,000  yards  of  prints  in  Fall  River  than  30,000  yards 
in  Manchester  in  the  same  time ;  in  spite  of  labour  wages  being 
higher  and  protection  rendering  drugs,  dyes,  and  finishing 
materials  dearer. 

A  home  demand  for  80,000,000  people  of  similar  require- 
ments and  high  consuming  power  enabled  American  industries- 
to  extend  the  scale  of  manufacture,  increasing  the  product, 
cheapening  the  cost,  and  augmenting  the  productivity  of  labour. 
The  greater  the  population  consuming  the  same  kind  of  goods, 
the  easier  to  produce  on  a  large  scale,  the  easier  to  cheai)en  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Young,  in  The  American  Cotton  Iridustry,  says  : 
"  The  American  calico  printer  is  able  to  run  his  machines  longer 
on  one  pattern  than  ours  can  because  the  American  market  for 
prints  can  absorb  larger  quantities  of  one  pattern  than  our 
markets.  In  the  first  place,  the  American  prints  almost  exclu- 
sively for  his  home  market — the  bulk  of  what  he  sells  abroad  is 
the  surplus  of  his  home  production — whereas  we  print  for  the 
whole  world,  and  every  one  of  our  markets  has  its  own  idiosyn- 
crasies of  taste.  Then,  the  American  home  market  is,  for  sj^eeial 
reasons,  exacting  in  quantity  rather  than  in  variety.  Nowhere  else- 
is  there  such  a  market  for  prints  When  you  con- 
sider further  that  this  population  is  spread  over  an  area  of 
3,500,000  square  miles,  making  the  United  States  still  one  of 
the  most  sparsely  populated  of  civilised  countries,  the  sufficiency 
of  a  comparatively  few  patterns  is  readily  understood." 
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The  loss  in  productivity  through  protection  is  made  good  in 
the  print  trade  at  Fall  River — 

(1)  By  large  scale  manufacture,  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  attain  in  calico  printing,  owing  to  the 
great  variety  of  tastes  we  have  to  meet.  Our 
productivity  would  be  further  reduced  by  a  check 

\        on  our  freedom  to  tr.ide  with  the  whole  world. 

(2)  By  better  organisation  of  production  and  distribution, 

and  the  greater  iij tensity  of  application  of  American 
labour,  machines  running  faster  and  without  stop- 
ping from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Raw  materials  under  the  division  of  labour  are,,  however,  not 
only  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth, 
but  all  materials  used  in  industrial  production.  What  is  the 
finished  product  of  one  trade  becomes  the  raw  material  of 
another ;  seed  is  the  raw  material  of  the  farmer,  com  of  the 
miller,  flour  of  the  finislier  and  sizer  of  yarns  and  textiles,  cotton 
yarn  of  the  cotton  cloth  manufacturer,  cotton  cloth  of  the  calico 
printer,  printed  cottons  of  the  garment  maker,  and  so  on  in  all 
other  trades.  If  we  desire  to  give  labour  an  opportunity  of 
making  good  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  work  through 
no  fault  of  our  own — the  diminishing  raw  materials — we  must 
not  accentuate  the  difficulty  by  putting  taxes  on  commodities 
which  we  require  in  our  manufacture,  and  which  we  can  buy 
■cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

Industrial  productivity  depends,  further,  on  the  capacity 
for  and  application  to  work.  A  weak,  debilitated  race,  an 
indolent  people,  cannot  produce  at  the  same  cost  as  an  energetic, 
well-fed,  strong  nation  ;  their  productivity  is  lower.  The  greater 
the  requirements  of  a  people,  the  greater  their  incentive  to 
increased  exertion  and  activity.  Incentive  to  reward  becomes 
ineffective  in  a  people  with  few  requirements  through  a  low 
state  of  civilisation ;  or  when  labour  has  enjoyed  long  prosperity 
and  imposed  corporate  restrictions  on  individual  industr}'-,  which 
disco'urage  aspirations  to  a  liiglier  standard  of  life.  Both 
conditions  imply  a  lower  productivity  to  that  of  labour  with 
great  requirements  and  an  intense  ambition  to  rise  higher. 


\ 
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The  industrial  productivity  of  India  is  low.  Her  labour  is 
physically  poor,  its  skill  and  intelligence  is  not  high,  it  has  few 
requirements,  and  receives  a  low  reward.  India  consunles  per 
head  of  population  6s.  2d.  in,  total  imports.  As  her  pojmlation 
becomes  industrialised,  as  skill,  intelligence  and  technical  know- 
ledge increase,  new  wants  will  spring  up,  and  with  these  an 
increase  of  productivity  will  take  place.  With  the  wish  to  possess 
the  products  of  other  nations  will  come  the  power  to  produce  the 
connnodity  required  in  exchange.  The  introduction  of  spinning 
and  weaving  by  machinerv^  into  India  increased  the  volume  of 
her  trade.  She  imported  in  1868-75  Rs.  43,14,49,650,  but 
in  1901-2  .  Rs.  109,33,37,226  ;  and  exported  in  1868-75 
Rs.  57,37,96,110,  and  in  1901-2  Rs.  136,36,55,904. 

Her  ability  to  consume  grew  with  her  industrialisation.  The 
supply  of  our  machinery,  cottons,  and  other  industrial  commodi- 
ties stimulated  the  production  of  Avheat, ,  jute,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  in  India,  and  this  increased  productivity  re-acted 
as  a  stimulus  on  our  industries. 

New  industries  created  by  the  requirements  of  man,  and  his 
desire  to  satisfy  them, ,  are  constantly  springing  up.  Jute, 
indiarubber,  palm  oil,  tropical  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
previously  not  imported  into  tliis  country,  are  thus  sent  to  us  to 
satisfy  the  requirements .  whieli  arise  through  our  ability  to 
produce  cheaply.  These  inqjorts  in  their  turn  again  stimulate 
our  activity  and  productivity.  Each  lowering  of  cost  of  the 
mechanical  product  widens  the  range  of  customers  desiring  the 
same.  A  check  on  the  importation  of  commodities,  which  other 
nations  desire  to  exchange  against  our  industrial  products,  will 
narrow  the  circle  and  lower  our  own  productivity.  With  an 
increase  in  the  exchangeable  goods  we  produce  comes  an  increase 
in  imports  of  commodities  from  other  countries. 

The  productivity  of  Germany  'is  great.  Under  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  "  she  cannot  grow  all  the  food  and  produce 
all  the  raw  materials  for  her  industries  as  cheaply  as  she  can 
buy  them.  She  has  to  import  a  large  portion  of  the  food  for  her 
people,  and  enhances  its  cost  through  protection;  she  imports, 
like  ourselves,  iron  ores  and  the  raw  materials  for  her  textile 
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trades,  and  labours  under  greater  geographical  disadvantages. 
Her  labour  is  physically  as  good  as  ours ;  the  training  received 
in  the  army  is  of  economic  value  to  the  nation,  as  it  develops 
the  muscular  power  and  capacity  for  work;  quickens  the  intelli- 
gence, the  observation,  the  energy  and  the  ambition;  instils 
frugality,  discipline,  and  cleanliness  in  person  and  work,  and 
all  these  react  on  the  private  and  industrial  life  of  labour,  and 
increase  itsy  productivity. 

The  high  birth  rate,  the  abundance  of  children,  speak  for  the 
vitality  of  the  nation.  The  education  of  the  people  is  high,  the 
wish  for  it  is  imbued  in  all  classes  of  society.  Parents  deprive 
themselves  of  necessaries  of  life  to  secure  the  best  education  for 
their  children.  Education  has  stimulated  the  aim  and  ambition, 
tlie  energy  and  enterprise  of  labour.  Knowledge  and  scientific 
training  possessed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  con" 
stantly  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  industrial 
production,  the  cheapening  of  cost.  The  trained  mind  of  the 
Geiman  is  conquering  obstacles  imposed  by  nature,  and  is  over- 
coming the  great  disadvantages  which  hamper  the  industrial 
development  of  the  nation.  Germany  consumed  in  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1880-1,  £17,100,000;  in  1900-1, 
£25,800,000  ;  in  total  imports  in  1880-1,  £144:,600',00O ;  in 
1899-01,  £292,200,000.  With  her  progress  in  industrialisation 
has  grown  her  ability  to  consume ;  her  prosperity  is  a  benefit 
to  all  the  world,  but  more  particularly  to  English  mdustries, 
which  under  free  trade  find  in  German  production  cheap 
materials  for  their  more  finished  trades,  and  an  increasing, 
market  for  their  own  commodities.  The  cheaper  steel  plates 
of  Germany  have  resuscitated  the  lingering  tin-plate  trade  of 
Wales,  have  secured  many  a  foreign  and  home  contract  for  ships 
and  machinery  which  otherwise  woidd  have  been  lost. 

The  opinion  that  Germany  is  much  behind  us  in  industrial 
productivity  and  social  progress,  and  that  her  exports  and  com- 
petition in  internatioiial  trade  are  due  to  bounties  or  rebates,  is 
so  general  that  it  will  be  well  to  lecord  the  impressions  of  an 
American  observer"^  w^ho  visited  Europe  tO'  see  which  country 
offered  the  best  opportunities  for  an  American  invasion  : 

*  "  The  American  Commercial  Invasion  of  Europe,"  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
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"  The  Germany  of  thirty-five  years  ago  bore  almost  as  little 
relation  to  the  Germany  of  to-day  as  did  some  portions  of  the 
United  States  to  our  present  condition. 

"  A  great  plain  covering  the  entire  north  and  east  of  the 
country,  where  small  crops  were  growTi  at  high  cost  and  with 
great  labour ;  a  table-land  in  the  south  almost  as  barren ;  a  few 
seaports,  in  only  two^  of  which  was  there  entrance  for  vessels  of 
the  deepest  draught ;  a  large  system  of  shallow  rivers ;  fertile 
valleys  in  the  sO'Uth  and  west,  but  covering  not  over  one-tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  country ;  large  deposits  of  low-grade  iron  ore ; 
a  coal  area  limited  in  extent,  vnth  deep-lying  seams,  from  which 
came  a  product  of  poor  quality ;  small  deposits  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc;  a  large  forest  in  the  south;  a  small  commerce;  a 
manufacturing  industry  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  ;  a  disordered 
currency,  a  disorganised  banking  system,  a  deranged  financial 
system,  a  confused  foreign  policy;  a  people  divided  into  twenty- 
three  States  with  only  the  tie  of  a  common  customs  union,  the 
coercion  of  the  Prussian  hegemony,  and  a  common  language  and 
literature — such  were  the  materials  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  out 
of  which  modern  Germany  was  to  be  constructed. 

"  A  23opulation  numbering  56,000,000,  firmly  united  into  a 
great  national  State ;  a  system  of  internal  communication  the 
second  largest  in  the  world ;  a  foreign  commerce  inferior  only  to 
that  of  England  and  the  United  States ;  a  system  of  industry 
which  has  utilised  to  the  full  eveiy  resource  the  nation  possessed, 
which  has  brought  the  waste  places  under  cultivation,  and  by 
careful  methods  of  scientific  agriculture  has  developed  the  yield 
of  the  soil  more  than  threefold,  creating  de  novo  the  beet  sugar 
industry ;  a  system  which  has  quadrupled  the  production  of 
coal  and  tripled  the  production  of  iron ;  wliich  has  developed  the 
greatest  chemical  trade,  the  second  largest  electrical  industries, 
the  third  textile,  iron,  and  steel  industries,  and  the  second 
shipping  system  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  has  tripled  the  city 
population,  reduced  a  large  and  threatening  emigration  to  insigni- 
ficant proportions,  raised  wages,  increased  the  value  of  land,  and 
tripled  the  revenues  of  the  State ;  a  strong,  self-reliant,  progres- 
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sive,  prosperous  nation^ — suck  is  modern  Germaiiy,  the  result  of 
thirty  years  of  nation  building. 

"  Never  before  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  world,  unless 
we  except  the  victory  of  the  same  race  in  the  Low  Countries  over 
the  waves  and  tides  of  the  German  Ocean,  has  such  success  been 
achieved  against  such  heavy  odds.  England  has  succeeded,  but 
England  was  never  cursed  by  invasion  and  civil  w^ar.  England's 
soil  is  fertile.  Her  coasts  are  indented  with  fine  harbours.  Her 
security  made  her  the  home  of  the  great  inventions,  and  those 
inventions  gave  her  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  more  than 
tlu'ee-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  United  States  has 
succeeded,  but  the  United  States  was  blessed  with  the  richest 
heritage  of  natural  wealth  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  people. 
Planted  in,  the  midst  of  a  continent,  with  a  soil  of  extraordinary 
richness ;  with  tlie  coal  seams  lying  open  on  the  river  banks,  and 
iron  only  needed  to  be  quarried  from  the  surface ;  with  river 
systems  penetrating  evei  y  jDart  of  the  country,  and  a  chain  of  lakes 
tO'  supplement  the  rivers ;  with  great  harbours  to  receive  and 
send  out  foieign  trade,  and  with  the  hungry  multitudes  of  Europe 
in  sore  need  of  our  surplus — with  all  these  natural  advantages, 
and  with  only  one  serious  catastrophe  to  our  national  development 
for  eighty  years,  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  succeeded. 

''  Germany  liad  none  of  these  advantages.  Germany  must 
needs  dredge  her  seaports,  deepen  her  rivers,  supply  her  deficien- 
cies in  raw  material  by  importation,  import  the  machinery  for 
her  factories,  and  the  technical  skill  to  direct  the  machinery ; 
build  a  railway  system  to  carry  her  manufactured  goods  long 
distances  to  the  sea-coast;  and  when  she  has  done  all  this  must 
fight  her  way  into  markets  which  England  and  Fraiice  had  long 
since  occupied.  To  do  all  this  while  guarding  against  invasion 
on  both  frontiers,  and  bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  and 
military  service — to  succeed  with  no  other  aids  than  those  of  the 
national  genius  for  hard  work  and  the  national  ambition  for  a 
great  and  commanding  place  among  nations,  and  to  win  such 
success  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  is  an  achievement  before 
which  both  England  and  America  should  uncover  in  admiration 
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and  surprise.  If  the  measure  of  success  which  a  nation  achieves 
over  adverse  circumstances  is  the  test  of  greatness,  then  Germany 
is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

"  But  in  Germany  we  find  not  only  a  State  with  apparently 
a  great  future,  but  a  State  which  has  begun  to  realise  that  future 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  way.  The  system  of  education— 
f^lementary,  secondary,  and  university — certainly  rivals,  and  is 
probably  superior  to  our  own.  It  is  a  system  which  leaves  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  population  illiterate,  and  sifts  out  the 
brightest  minds  and  trains  them  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
The  State,  in  turn,  is  eager  and  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  men  who  have  won  intellectual  distinction.  There  is 
a  system  of  commercial  education  whose  founders  realised  that 
successfully  to  deal  with  foreigners  requires  a  speaking  and 
writing  knowledge  of  their  language.  There  is  a  national  and 
municipal  administration  which  in  their  effectiveness  and  absolute 
integrity  must  bring  shame  to  the  resident  of  almost  any 
American  city  when  he  compares  them  with  conditions 
surrounding  him  at  home.  The  Government  has  encouraged 
connuerce  and  foreign  trade  with  great  intelligence.  It  has 
established  the  gold  standard,  and  so  organised  the  Reichsbank 
that  the  mechanism  of  exchange  has  the  foundation  of  secure 
confidence.  It  has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  German  banks 
abroad,  and  placed  German  traders  in  the  position  of  distinct 
advantage  in  pushing  their  commercial  conquests.  A  trained 
consular  service  has  been  developed,  composed  of  men  Avho  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  who  use 
the  language  to  find  out  whatever  may  be  of  service  to  the 
German  exporter. 

"  In  full  control  of  the  railway  system,  the  State  administra- 
tion has  worked  out,  veiy  successfully,  the  basic  principles  of 
rate-making,  to  increase  the  rates  with  the  value  of  the  freight. 
It  has  granted  low  rates  on  iron  and  coal,  to  which  concessions 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Westphalia  owes  in  large  measure 
its  prosperity." 

The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  iron 
and  steel  imports  for  our  m^lclline  and  engineering  works.  It 
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would  be  an  econonnc  loss  to  the  country  under  protection  to 
employ  labour  in  producing  pig  iron  and  steel,  wlien  we  can  buy 
them  cheaper  abroad  under  free  trade,  and  can  deflect  this 
labour  to  the  production  of  higher-class  goods  at  a  profit. 

The  general  productivity  and  well-'being  will  be  increased  if 
we  confine  our  energies  to  the  production  of  those  goods  which 
we  can  produce  cheaper  and  better  than  other  nations,  and 
exchange  these  on  the  best  terms — free  trade — for  the  produc- 
tions which  they  can  make  cheaper  and  better  than  ourselves. 
To  employ  labour,  under  a  tax  falling  on  the  whole  community, 
on  the  production  of  commodities  which  others  can  produce 
cheaper  thaii  ourselves  would  waste  the  national  substance 
and  lower  the  productivity  of  the  wliole.  What  we  have  to 
guard  against  is  not  the  import  of  cheap  foreign  materials,  but 
the  loss  of  energy,  skill,  intelligence,  and  efficiency  which  would 
prevent  the  utilisation  of  such  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
higher-class  goods. 

Protection  would  not  stimulate  skill,  intelligence,  and  indus- 
trial efficiency,  but  act  as  a  distinct  deterrent  to  progress,  and 
as  such  would  reduce  our  ability  to  use  the  cheap  imports  for 
the  manufacture  of  higher  productions,  and  seriously  injure  the 
productivity  of  the  whole  nation.  Up  to  now,  whatever  labour 
has  been  dislocated  by  foreign  imports  has  found  profitable 
employment  elsewhere,  and  the  productivity  of  the  whole  has 
not  suffered.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  trades 
which  would  have  developed  at  home  had  we  possessed  the 
necessary  scientific  training  and  intelligence;  and  their  develop- 
ment would  have  added  materially  to  our  productivity,  and 
brouo:ht  about  a  rise  of  waoes. 

The  more  trades  we  develop  at  home,  under  free  trade  and 
international  coinpetition,  the  greater  our  productivity,  and  the 
more  rapid  the  advance  in  wages. 

Every  true  patriot  regrets  the  decline  in  our  agricultural 
population  from  which  the  stalwarts  of  that  industrial  army  were 
drawn  which  conquered  the  trade  of  the  world — regrets  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  food  is  not  grown  at  home. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  poor  soil  whicii  has  been  laid  down  into 
pasture  would  have  been  an  economic  loss  as  long  as  pasture 
paid  better;  but  if  our  farmers  would  but  profit  hy  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  to  them,  and  would  learn  to  combine 
and  organise  and  stop  the  scandalous  waste  of  human  labour  of 
their  present  methods,  agriculture  would,  under  free  trade,  be 
turned  into  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  of  the  country. 

The  mutual  credit  associations  and  agricultural  banks,  the 
co-operative  dairies  and  creameries,  and  jjoultry  farms,  the 
co-operation  in  buying  and  marketing  have  produced  economies 
in  agricultural  production  abroad  w^iicli  enabled  foreigners  to 
send  us : 

£ 

Eggs    6,308,985 

Butter    20,526,690 

Bacon   13,426,967 

Hams   8,858,902 

Poultry   1,059,044 

£45,078.000 


All  these  articles,  totalling  to  £4:5,000,000  per  annum,  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  at  home  under  .free  trade  than 
they  can  be  produced  under  protection  abroad.  Foreign 
countries  give  no  bounty  or  rebate  on  these,  and  their  importa- 
tion from  abroad  implies  a  fault  in  method,  and  a  lack  of  intelUi- 
gence  which  are  seriously  injuring  the  productivity  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  of  agricultural  labour  in  particular.  Anything 
which  can  be  done  to  teach  the  methods  of  our  competitors  will 
increase  the  productivity  and  cheajDen  the  cost ;  and  bruig  about 
a  further  rise  of  wages  and  a  gTeater  demand  for  the  article 
produced. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  afforestration  would  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  soil  considerably.  Whilst  all  other  countries 
have  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  it  has  been  neglected 
by  our  Government.  We  import  £25,000,000  of  timber  and 
wood,  whilst  the  Committee  on  British  Forestry  estimated  that 
there  are  21,000,000  acres  of  waste  heather  and  rough  pasture 
or  land  out  of  cultivation  on  which  afforestration  could  with 
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profit  be  undertaken.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  found  that 
by  scientific  forestry  a  yield  of  over  20s.  per  acre  per  annum 
can  be  obtained  from  forests.  The  annual  profit  per  hectare  of 
State  forests  rose  as  follows : 

Saxony.  Wtirtemberg.  Pi'ussia. 

1860/65    3l8   32s   9s. 

1898/1900    50s   Sis   16d. 

The  laissez-faire  policy  of  our  Government  and  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  matter  alone  are  a  serious  injury  to  the 
natio'nal  productivity,  as  it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  our 
timber  imports  could  be  grown  at  home.  Were  we  to  add  the 
yield  of  the  possible  forests  to  our  agricultural  jiroduction,  the 
productivity  of  labour  would  increase,  resulting  in  a  fresh  advance 
of  wages  and  general  well-being.  The  persistent  attention  of 
other  countries  to  all  questions  affecting  the  productivity  of  the 
soil,  not  only  by  afforestration  but  by  irrigation  and  transport 
facilities,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  our  policy  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  individual  effort. 

The  supply  of  competent  agricultural  labour  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  time  which  beset  the  highly  protected  countries 
no  less  than  England.  It  can  only  be  solved  by  improved  social 
conditions,  better  education,  and  co-operation  and  organisation, 
resulting  in  economies  of  labour  in-  production  and  distribution, 
viz.,  productivity,  followed  by  an  increase  of  wages. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cheaper 
foreign  iron,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlords  to  stop  the 
importation  of  cheap  eggs,  butter,  bacon,  poultry,  etc. ;  but  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  to  emj^loy  its  labour  in 
the  production  of  articles  in  which  she  is  not  proficient,  as  it 
will  not  make  for  the  well-being  of  the  greatest  number.  In  a 
well-O'rdered  comnmnity  the  interest  of  the  few,  here  ironmasters 
and  landlords,  must  give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

Retaliation,  Preference,  or  Reciprocity,  all  will  result  in  protec- 
tion, which  must  injure  tlie  productivity  and  national  well-being. 
Protection  compels  the  employment  of  labour  on  the  production 
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of  articles  which  can  be  boiifrht  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently the  productivity  of  labour  is  not  a.s  great  as  it  ini(rht 
be,  whilst  under  free  trade  a  nation  will  apply  itself  to  produce 
those  goods  in  which  its  productivity  is  greatest. 

I]i  speaking  of  the  coiiipetition  of  other  nations,  we  must  not 
leave  out  the  inroads  made  on  our  trade  by  their  productions  of 
articles  of  greater  merit,  either  in  quality,  taste,  style,  or  make 
up.  Superior  workmanshi})  and  quality  often  outweigh  a  lower 
price.  Novelties  in  household  goods,  hardware,  haberdasheiy, 
small  wares,  laces,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  wearing 
apparel,  pottery,  glass,  used  to  be  brought  out  Ijy  us  in  our 
halcyon  days ;  to-day  the  foreigners  often  outstrip  us  in  the 
application  of  art  to  the  manufacture  of  these  and  many  other 
articles. 

England  imports  large  quantities  of  these  foreign  productions, 
though  very  few,  if  any,  are  subject  to  bounties  or  rebates,  and 
no  10  per  cent  duty  on  these  articles  will  keep  them  out  of  our 
market.  Their  superiority  is  due  to  the  better  technical  educa- 
tion, and  the  development  of  artistic  taste  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Says  Sir  Swire  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  woollen  industries*  : 
"  But  I  hold  the  opinion  that  for  years  past  the  French  and 
Germans,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  technical  instruction, 
have  surpassed  us  in  the  designing,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of 
certain  of  their  goods,  and  thus  while  buying  more  and  more  yarn 
from  us  tliey  were  gaining  on  us  in  their  manufacturing."  And, 
again,  in  referring  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, in  1881,  of  which  he  was  a  member:  "Their  hours  were 
longer,  their  wages  lower,  and  they  were  j^rotected  against  foreign 
competition  by  high  tariffs.  Yet  in  those  instances  in  which  we 
found  superiority  we  almost  invariably  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  beaten,  not  by  the  apparent  advantages  above 
mentioned,  but  by  the  superior  training  of  the  leaders  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  workmen  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  which  they  were  applying  to  their  manufactures.    This  was 


*  Manchester  Guardian. 
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the  Protection — the  cultivation  of  brains — whicli  was  enabling 
O'ur  rivals  to  surpass  us  even  in  our  own  markets — a  Protection 
that  no  tariff  walls  can  withstand,  and  which  we  found  that  in 
too  many  instances  we  were  paying  for  by  buying  the  pioduct 
of  those  who  had  received  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  keep  out  of  our 
country  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  foreigner  by  protecting 
the  ignorant  Englishman;  our  clear  course  is  to  meet  efficiency 
by  greater  efficiency,  knowledge  by  finer  knowledge." 

Mr.  William  Burton,  writing  in  the  same  paper,  on  the  pottery 
trade,  says  :  "  It  is  obvious  that  some  other  explanation  must  be 
found  than  that  we  are  losing  our  trade  because  we  are  undersold. 
The  houses  that  have  retained  their  American  trade  are  precisely 
those  houses  tliat  have  shown  energy,  enterprise,  and  adaptability, 
the  houses  whose  quality  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is 
to  be  equalled,  in  Europe  or  America,  and  who  have  the  enterprise 
to  follow  the  market  and  meet  its  constantly  changing  require- 
]nents.  It  was  by  such  a  spirit  as  this,  by  such  enterprise  as  this, 
that  the  English  potter  won  his  way  into  the  first  position  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  in  no  other  way  can  his 
position  be  maintained  or  improved.  In  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  there  is  still  a  larger  body  of  technical  skill  and  experi- 
ence than  in  any  other  pottery  centre,  but  that  will  not  serve  nmch 
longer  against  tlie  superior  training,  knoAvledge,  and  organisation 
of  our  foreign  rivals.  In  other  countries  the  training  of  the 
designer,  the  artist,  and  the  chemist  has  been  proceeding  apace, 
while  here,  after  years  of  effort,  tliere  is  apparently  not  the 
remotest  possibility  of  North  Staffordshire  having  any  adequate 
equipment  for  the  higher  education  of  the  manufacturers, 
managers,  or  foremen  who  are  to  direct  its  most  important 
industry.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  improved  by  a  tariff 
on  imported  pottery,  but  it  can  be  improved  by  the  potters 
themselves,  and  the  country  surely  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
before  any  trade  is  protected  it  shall  have  done  everything  to 
help  itself." 

We  imported  in  cotton  goods  and  yarns  from  other  countries 
in  190-2  £6,128,000,  against  in  1888  £2,884,000.  In  hardware 
and  cutlery  in  1902  £1,400,000,  in  1897  £710,000  (previously 
not  separately  recorded) ;    whilst  our  exports  of  cotton  goods 
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and  yarns  rose  only  from  £71,986,000  to  £72,458,000,  and  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  £2,104,000  to  £2,177,000  in  the 
same  periods.  This  illustrates  a  preat  advance  in  industrial 
productivity  in  these  goods  by  our  neighbours  and  the  stationary 
character  of  our  own  business.  In  both  trades  the  increa.sed 
imports  are  due  to  better  adaptation  of  requirements  of 
customers,  to  better  taste  and  finish,  and  greater  variety  of 
designs  and  specialisation  of  manufacture. 

The  higher  and  more  artistically  perfect  the  article  produced, 
the  greater  the  reward  of  labour  and  capital,  the  greater  the 
productivity. 

The  man  producing  matchets  at  8d.  a  dozen  does  not 
receive  the  wage  of  the  man  making  cutlery  at  40s.  a  dozen. 
Thus  neglect  of  technical  and  scientific  education  has  injured 
the  productivity  of  the  nation. 

Capital  has  helped  to  cheapen  the  tsost  by  the  substitution 
of  mechanical  methods  of  production  for  bodily  exertion,  and 
has  given  to  labour  a  greater  prosperity  than  it  would  have 
attained  without.  More  commodities  are  produced  by  less 
manual  effort,  others  are  produced  which  could  n,ot  be  produced 
at  all  without  the  tools  furnished  by  cajoital.  Thus  a  great 
increase  in  j^roductivity  has  taken  place.  We  are  charged  by 
our  competitors  that  we  lag  deplorably  behind  in  the  application 
of  new  inventions  and  machinery  to  production,  that  both 
America  and  Germany  have  ontflanked  us  in  this,  and  that  their 
productivity  has  consequently  increased  more  rapidly  than  ours. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
put  the  newest  machinery  into  a  factory  during  erection,  whilst 
it  is  a  costly  process  for  an  industry  hard  pressed  by  competition, 
to  throw  out  old  machinery  and  replace  it  by  new.  There 
are  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  old  factories  that 
cannot  afford  to  put  in  new  machinery,  and  that  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  hold  their  own.  This  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance makes,  however,  distinctly  against  the  productivity  of 
England,  as  it  renders  the  cost  of  production  higher  than  that 
of  newer  countries,  equipped  with  the  best  machinery.  This 
loss  of  productivity  will  further  increase  under  protection,  as 
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protection  will  enable  old  machinery  to  be  kept  working,  wliich 
under  free  trade  and  international  competition  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  new. 

Profits  on  capital  employed  in  English  industrial  production 
have  fallen,  owing  partly  to  the  enormous  increase  of  capital 
itself,  but  more  so  to  the  growth  of  international  competition, 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  easy  communications  afforded  by  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  quick  steamship  services.  The  decrease  in  profits  on  capital 
has  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  wages  of  labour  and  a  lowering 
in  price  of  commodities,  making  for  a  greater  well-being  of  the 
whole.  Under  protection,  however,  this  changes  :  capital  will 
prosper  by  the  increase  in  price  of  the  commodity  produced,  but 
the  whole  will  suffer  in  productivity  and  general  well-being.  A 
lower  productivity,  however,  of  labour  results  ultimately  in  lower 
wages,  a  higher  productivity  in  higher  wages. 

"  Wages  fall  and  rise  with  the  productivity  of  labo'Ur  and 
move  in  the  O'pposite  direction  of  the  cost  of  production."  .  ,  . 
"  The  true  wages  fund  is  the  total  product  of  labour,  the  more 
vigorous  the  increase  in  the  latter,  the  more  vigorous  the  rise 
in  the  income  of  labour."  * 

Under  equal  social  and  economic  conditions  we  find  that 
higher  wages  indicate  a  higher  productivity.  American 
productivity  is  great,  the  wages  are  high. 

"  If  the  rate  of  wages  governed  the  cost  of  labour  in  each 
unit  of  product,  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  any  one  of  these 
articles  could  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the"' 
world.  .  .  .  High  duties  upon  imports  have  been  advocated 
in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  maintained  upon  the  ground 
that  onr  high-priced  labour  co'uld  not  compete  with  the  low  wages 
of  Europe.  This  fallacy  in  regard  to  cO'St  of  labour  has  been 
refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts."  f 

The  rich  natural  resources  of  the  country  give  a  great  bonus 
to  the  productivity  of  American  labour.  Moreover,  Americans 
work  with  the  newest  machinery,  and  use  the  best  methods  in 

*  Dietzel,  "  Prodiizenteninteresse  der  Arbeiter  und  die  Handelsfreiheit." 

t  E.  Atkinson. 
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organisation  of  production  and  distribution.  They  work  longer 
hours,  and  throw  an  amount  of  energy  and  intensity  into  work 
and  business  unknown  to  us.  There  is  no  restriction  on  industry 
and  output  by  trade  unions ;  tlie  leaders  and  captains  are  setting 
their  workmen  an  excellent  example  in  application  and  industry. 

The  restless  industry,  energy,  and  capacity  for  work  of 
American  labour,  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of  natural  wealth, 
constitute  a  greater  productivity,  which  fully  justifies  the  higher 
wages.  The  serious  check  which  is  imposed  by  protection  on 
the  productivity  of  labour  is  made  good  by  the  greater  energy, 
exertion,  the  larger  country,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  better 
organisation  and  lower  transport  charges,  and  lower  taxation, 
which  result  in  a  greater  productivity  of  the  whole. 

Low  wages  by  themselves  do  not  denote  a  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  high  wages  a  high  cost  of  production.  Gemian 
Avages  are  lower  in  most  cases,  in  some,  higher  than  ours.  The 
silk  weavers  in  Crefeld  receive  higher  wages  than  their  com- 
petitors in  Macclesfield.  Their  productivity  is  greater.  Crefeld 
has  driven  Macclesfield  out  of  many  branches  of  the  silk  trade. 
The  British  Iron  Trade  Association  found  that  where  German 
wages  were  equal  or  higher  than  ours  the  competition  of  the 
product  was  the  most  dangerous  to  our  trades.  The  wages  in 
the  English  cotton  trade  are  higher,  the  skill  and  productivity 
of  English  cotton  labour  is  greater  than  tlie  German.  Protec- 
tion has  hampered  the  progress  and  injuriously  affected  the 
productivity  of  labour  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Germany.  She  does 
not  beat  us  in  skill  or  quickness,  but  in  better  education,  steady 
industry  and  application,  and  in  the  scientific  training  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  foremen  and  leaders  of  industry. 

The  Times  correspondent  gives  the  following  typical  case  of 
the  intelligence  of  German  workmen  :  I  have  seen  mechariics 
working  on  an  engineering  order  fram  England  and  using  the 
original  drawing  with  the  English  measures.  The  foreman,  on 
being  asked  if  it. would  be  necessary  to  turn  them  into  metric 
values,  said,  '  Oh,  no ;  the  men  will  work  from  the  English  figures 
all  right.'  Now,  w^ould  or  could  English  mechanics  do  the  same  ? 
He  describes  the  German  workmen  as  steady,  regular,  trust- 
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worthy,  not  quick  or  particularly  intelligent,  but  they  do  as  they 
are  told,  and  do  it  well.  He  describes  the  German  works  as 
cleaner  and  more  orderly,  better  ventilated,  better  lighted,  and 
comments  on  the  excellent  provisions  for  washing  and  dressing 
accommodation. 

The  productivity  of  labour  in  Germany  ,is  also  favourably 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  compulsoiy  insurance  of  workmen 
against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age  and  infirmity,  the  burden 
of  which  rests  on  State  aid,  employers,  and  the  insured 
workers.  It  has  increased  the  general  well-beino;  of  labour, 
CDCouraged  thrift,  and  removed  the  influence  of  sickness 
from  the  household  of  the  workman,  and  a  great  deal  of 
bitterness  in  the  relation  of  employed  and  employers. 
£90,000,000  have  been  paid  to  German  workmen  in 
twelve  years  as  compensation  for  accidents,  old-age  pensions, 
and  invalid  insurance.  The  insurance  has  led  further  to  the 
provision  ol  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  among 
the  workers,  in  which  some  30,000  cases  are  treated  annually, 
with  the  result  that  67  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  fully  restored 
to  work,  7  per  cent  dismissed  as  capable  of  other  occupations, 
and  14  per  cent  partly  capable  of  other  work.  All  these 
measures  go  to  increase  the  productivity  of  an  industry. 
The  lowering  of  productivity  through  protection  is  made  good  by 
education,  frugality  and  thrift,  great  industry,  efficient  organisa- 
tion, cheap  transport,  and  social  and  industrial  progression. 

In  comparing  German  and  English  wages  we  must  bear  in  - 
mind  a  number  of  factors  of  which  domestic  economy  is 
probably  the  most  important.  As  regards  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  the  Times  correspondent  says :  "  The  amount 
of  food  bought  or  consumed  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  amount  of  nourishment  extracted  from  it,  which  is 
one  of  the  numerous  objections  to  laying  down  a  standard  of 
quantity  as  necessary  for  physical  efficiency.  Vital  processes 
are  far  too  subtle  to  be  put  into  a  chemical  formula  ;  they  cannot 
be  judged  by  results.  Having  closely  observed  many  thousands 
of  German  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  workshop,  I  can  say  with 
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conviction  that  they  are  hearty,  well-nourished  men,  and  that 
their  children  are  well  kept  and  well  cared  for.  Parents  are  very 
seldom  wasteful  or  self-indulgent.  The  mothers  have  the  know- 
ledge and  the  will  to  make  money  go  as  far  as  possiljle.  The 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  respect  of  food  has  greatly 
improved,  and  their  houses  and  everything  else  are  spotlessly 
clean.  .  .  .  The  German  women  of  this  class  are  notable 
housewives ;  you  always  find  them  hard  at  work,  cleaning,  wash- 
ing, cooking,  or  sewing;  and  I  think  that  nothing  in  German  life 
so  conduces  to  the  strength,  stability,  and  well-being  of  the 
nation  as  this.  But  for  the  admirable  home  qualities  of  the 
women  the  hocusing  question  would  be  far  more  serious  than  it 
is."  The  rapid  industrialisation  and  increase  of  the  German 
tomis  have  created  housing  difficulties  of  the  working  classes, 
but  government  and  municipalities,  private  enterprise,  and  large 
employers  have  set  to  work  with  German  determination  to  remedy 
this  evil.  The  workmen  frequently,  however,  possess  their  own 
houses,  and  plots  of  ground,  which  yield  an  additional  income 
in  the  shape  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

The  German  savings  banks  hold  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  ours.  German  investments  abroad  yield  over 
.£60,000,000  per  annum,  practically  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  trading,  and  these  figures  would  hardly  indicate  that 
German  export  trade  had  been  so  unprofitable,  or  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  had  been  low.  Germany  has  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  protection  and  bounties  which  have  checked  a  greater 
rise  in  her  wages  and  lowered  the  purchasing  power  of  her  people, 
purely  and  simply  through  the  development  of  brain  power. 

Protection,  and  worse  still,  protection  and  bounties  or  rebate 
for  export,  do  not  add  to,  but  detract  from,  the  wealth  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  nation.  Professor  Schacht  says  of  tlie  Xew 
German  Tariff  :  The  new  scheme  of  Protective  duties  constitutes, 
on  the  whole,  a  danger  for  German  industrial  life.  It  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  existence  of  the  lower  classes.  Its 
standpoints  are  narrow,  where  contrasted  with  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  the  finding  of  a  plan  which  will  be  for  the 
protection  of  the  community  as  a  whole.      It  does  not  follow 
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a  policy  of  natural  production,  but  one  of  artificial  prices.  Wliat 
we  have  to  do  is  not  to  guarantee  prices,  but  to  find  room  for 
those  forces  of  production  which  are  strong  in  our  country."* 

And  even  Professor  Schmoller,  the  great  protectionist,  admits 
in  criticism  of  the  above,  that  Professor  Schacht  is  right  in  saying- 
that  the  officers  who  worked  out  the  tariffs  are  much  too  fond 
of  protection,  and  that  the  organised  industrial  groups,  and 
especially  those  which  have  skilful  representatives,  have 
exercised  a  far  too  great  influence  on  the  tariff — an  evil  which 
shows  itself  in  all  protected  countries. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  protection,  the 
corruption  of  political  influence  in  favour  of  privileged  trades. 

Another  high  protectionist  in  Germany,  Professor  Friedrich 
List,  said  :  "  A  nation  which  has  already  attained  manufacturing 
supremacy  can  only  protect  its  own  manufacturers  and  merchants 
against  retrogression  and  indolence  by  the  free  importation  of 
means  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials,  and  by  the  competition 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods."  f 

Professors  of  economics  are,  however,  not  the  only  persons  in 
Germany  who  protest  against  the  new  tariff;  the  large  Socialistic 
vote  at  the  last  election,  giving  the  Socialists  the  second  largest 
party  m  the  Reichstag,  is  a  direct  protest  against  the  protection 
of  privileged  interests  and  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  the  well-being 
of  the  greatest  number. 

The  policy  of  protection  is  put  into  action  for  the  purpose 
of  Imiiting  the  working  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Protection 
rests  upon  force,  while  free  trade  rests  upon  liberty.  Protection, 
therefore,  attains  its  purpose  only  by  depriving  men  and  nations 
of  their  liberty  to  supply  their  wants  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  creates  a  privileged  class  endowed  with  power  to  pervert 
public  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  private  gain."  | 

We  have  seen  that  industrial  production,  being  based  on  the 
law  of  increasing  returns,  has  a  tendency  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
ever-increasing  scale.  It  is  cheaper  to  obtain  a  daily  product  of 
790  tons  of  pig  iron  in  America  out  of  one  blast  furnace  than  to 

"  t  Spectator. 

I  E.  Atkinson,  "  Repercussion  des  droits  de  douaue." 
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jDroduce  300  tons  by  the  same  means  and  in  the  same  time  in 
England.  American  steel  works  turn  out  as  much  in  a  day  as 
they  did  in  a  week  30  years  ago.  Our  plants  are  smaller  than 
in  America,  with  the  result  that  the  labour  cost  is  2s.  per  ton 
in  America,  against  3s.  to  4s.  in  this  country,  and  their  standing 
expenses  2s.  to  3s.  per  ton  less  than  ours. 

"  The  greater  the  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  production,  the 
higher  the  wages."  This  is  recognised  in  all  industries,  and  has 
led  to  large  scale  production  in  all  advanced  industralised 
countries.  But  the  larger  the  scale  of  production,  the  more  liable 
to  over-production.  The  disposal  of  this  over-production  under 
bounty  or  rebate  (allowed  by  governments  or  combinations  of 
trade  interests)  in  our  market,  at  less  than  cost  of  production  at 
home,  has  become  the  question  on  which  the  proposals  for 
retaliation  are  based. 

The  sale  of  surplus  of  production  has  always  been  a  trouble- 
some question,  even  if  practised  between  competing  sections  at 
home. 

The  introduction  of  roller  milling  on  a  large  scale  into 
England  improved  and  cheapened  production  considerably.  Thirty 
years  ago  milling  was  principally  done  in  country  stone  mills ; 
now  the  industry  has  drifted  to  the  seashore,  and  the  old-fashioned 
corn  mills  in  the  country  are  being  gradually  suppressed 
by  the  dumping  of  the  surplus  production  of  the  port  millers. 
There  were  then  15,000  flour  mills  in  the  country,  to-day  their 
number  is  about  9,000,  including  3,000  with  the  roller  system; 
whilst  the  output  of  flour  in  England  was  52,000,000  cwts., 
against  76,000,000  cwts.  per  annum  to-day.  The  country  millers 
blame  the  port  millers  for  depressing  prices  by  over-production, 
but  the  port  millers  retort  that  there  can  be  no  over-production 
so  long  as  so  much  flour  is  imported  from  abroad.'^  At  one  thne 
the  English  flour  industry  was  threatened  with  extinction  ;  now, 
thanks  to  improvement  in  mechanical  appliances,  it  is  able  to 
meet  foreign  competition  without  any  protection. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  milling  the  quality 

*  "  The  Grain  Milling  Industry."  H.  W.  Macrosty,  Economic  Journal. 
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of  the  product  was  considerably  improved ;  whilst  stoue  milling 
concerns  with  a  production  of  1,000  to  1,200  sacks  per  24  hours 
were  a  rare  exception  ;  to-day  we  have  roller  milling  concerns  of 
a  capacity  of  4,000  to  5,000'  sacks  per  24  hours.  Wages  rose 
in  the  same  time  from  17s. — 20s.  to  22s. — 40s. 

Dumping  is  therefore  no  new  experience;  and  if  carried  on 
systen)atically,  for  the  time  being,  becomes  a  very  dislocating 
and  disturbing  influence  in  business.  But  this  cannot  be  as  great 
as  the  fluctuations  and  disturbances  which  in  a  small  country 
must  occur  regularly  if  large-scale  production  is  attempted  undei* 
protection. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  English  coal  to  be  sold  for 
export  by  our  colliery  proprietors  at  less  than  to  our  home 
consumers,  as  a  large  output  pays  better  than  a  restricted  one. 
The  average  price  obtained  will  yield  a  better  profit  than  the 
sale  of  the  smaller  quantity  to  the  home  consumer  only  at  the 
higlier  price. 

Any  large-scale  industries,  working  for  home  consumption, 
will  clear  their  surplus  at  less  for  export  than  for  the  home  trade, 
as  surplus  production  must  be  disposed  of,  if  possible,  without 
interfering  with  regular  customers. 

A  small  free^trade  comitry  has  greater  facilities  for  disposing 
of  its  surplus  at  less  economic  loss  than  a  larger  protected  country. 
The  situation  is,  however,  rendered  more  serious  by  the  con- 
solidation of  trade  interests,  creating  conditions  against  which 
tariffs  cannot  protect  us.  Over-production  will  have  to  find  a 
market,  and  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless 
of  tariffs,  and  duties  will  not  stop  the  dumping  of  this  surplus. 
The  surplus  or  over-production  of  Germany,  brought,  about  by 
the  decline  in  the  limited  home  demand,  has  found  a  market 
both  in  free-trade  England  and  protected  America. 

Protection,  retaliation,  or  reciprocity,  means  a  contraction, 
and  not  an  expansion,  of  trading ;  a  contraction  in  trade  must 
lead,  however,  to  a  contraction  of  productivity  of  labour.  Undei 
protection  opportunities  for  employment  will,  no  doubt,  be 
increased  in  some  trades,  but  the  total  national  product  of  labour 
cannot  increase,  but  has  a  strong  tendency  to  decrease.  Th« 
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real  paymasters  of  labour  are,  after  all,  the  consumers,  and 
higher  prices  for  commodities  produced  will  automatically  reduce 
consumption.  A  duty,  in  the  natui-al  course  of  events,  advances 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  which,  however,  in  itself  need  not 
produce  a  lowering  of  cash  wages,  but  the  real  wages — the 
purchasing  power  of  labour,  will  be  reduced.  "  The  cheaper  the 
product,  the  greater  the  demand,  the  higher  the  wages."  * 

It  is  admitted  that  foreign  tariffs  and  bounties  seriously 
interfere  with  and  hamper  our  trade,  but  retaliation  will  ap:gravate 
the  evil  and  will  lead,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  productivity 
just  mentioned,  to  : 

(1)  Ee-retaliation,  and  a  tariff  war  in  which,  with  oui- 
dependence  on  imports  of  raw  materials  and  half-finished 
products,  we  shall  come  off  second  best. 

(2)  The  creation  of  protected  trades — vested  interests — 
which  makes  a  return  to  free  trade  impossible. 

(3)  The  creation  of  protected  and  privileged  classes,  enriching 
capital  at  the  exi^ense  of  labour. 

(4)  Political  intrigues  for  more  protection. 

The  advance  of  the  duty  on  Russian  rye  by  Germany  did  not 
induce  Russia  to  lower  her  tariff  on  German  manufactured  goods ; 
nor  did  the  free-trade  conditions  in  England  prevent  Germany 
from  increasing  her  tariff  on  English  yarn :  nor  would  the 
imposition  by  us  of  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  her  manufactured 
goods  induce  Germany  to  lower  her  tariff.  Tariff  wars  lead  to 
great  economic  waste ;  they  injure  the  interests  of  particular 
trades,  and  also  seriously  injure  the  productivity  of  labour  as  a 
whole.  A  10  per  cent  duty  would  make  other  nations  find  means 
for  retaliation,  and  instead  of  goodwill  and  friendship,  so  neces- 
saiy  to  trade,  we  should  earn  hostility  and  jealousy.  Protection, 
once  introduced  into  our  fiscal  system,  wOl  become  the  political 
cry  of  every  inefficient  trade,  hinder  necessary  improvements, 
and  spread  from  one  trade  to  another,  till  all  trades  in  the 
kingdom  are  under  protection.  The  protection  of  one  trade 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  the  protection  of  others,  and  to  a 
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oontiniuous  agitation  foi'  further  increase  in  protectioii ;  this  has 
been  the  experience  in  every  protected  country. 

If  trades  get  dislocated  tlirough  the  import  of  cheaper 
articles  than  we  can  produce,  the  capital  interested  looks  for  new 
employment,  and  labour  is  deflected  elsewhere,  just  as  happens 
at  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  inanufacture  outstripping 
the  old,  but  consumers  are  benefited,  as  they  can  buy  more  than 
previously.  This  affects  the  productivity  and  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  natioai,  wliilst  the  real  w^ages,  or  purchasing  power,  of 
the  pai'ticular  buyer  are  increased. 

Just  now  a  revolution  is  announced  in  glass-bottle  making. 
An  American  has  invented  a  machine  for  blowing  bottles, 
supplanting  the  human  breath.  The  present  labour  cost,  in 
America,  of  producing  bottles  amounts  to  6s.  per  gross;  this 
new  invention  claims  to  be  able  to  produce  90  gross  of  bottles 
per  machine  in  24  hours  at  a  labour  cost  of  less  than  3d.  per 
gross.*  This  will  displace  23  men  out  of  24  employed  in  bottle- 
making.  But  protection  against  the  cheaper  American  /bottles 
would  encourage  our  glassiworks  to  delay  the  application  of  this 
new  invention  to  their  manufacture,  and  thus  lose  us  a 
flourishing  export  trade  and  lower  the  productivity  of  our  labour. 

The  industrialisation  of  England  produced  fearful  hardships 
and  suffering  through  the  dislocation  of  old-established  trades, 
but  the  well-being  of  the  greatest  number  was  increased,  and  the 
natio'n  prospered.  It  is  no  more  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  to 
stop  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  manufactures  than  to  stop 
the  introduction  of  a  new  invention  displacing  human  labour. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  who  represents  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation,  that  he  should  be  able  to  buy  his  goods 
in  the  cheapest  market. 

"  Out  of  29,000,000  persons  employed  for  gain  in  the 
United  States  there  are  26,000,000  who  cannot  be  subjected  to 
foreign  competition,  yet  suffer  by  enhancement  of  prices  due  to 
protection ;  2,400,000  persons  not  subject  to  foreign  competition, 
whose  industry  would  be  promoted  by  abatement  of  duties  on 

*  "National  Glass  Budget." 
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materials  of  foreign  origin ;  whilst  the  persons  occupied  on 
arts  which  would  require  readjustment  if  all  duties  were  removed 
number  only  600,000."-^ 

But,  viewed  from  the  business  standpoint,  dumping  is  also 
an  advantage  to  our  industries,  as  long  as  we  possess  enough 
productivity  of  labour  to  draw  from  it  the  maximum  of  advan- 
tage. If  we  fall  behind  our  rivals,  however,  in  capacity  for 
work,  intelligence,  enterprise,  knowledge,  and  organisation,  as 
well  as  raw  materials;  if  we  allow  them  to  attain  greater 
productivity  through  cheapening  of  transport,  lower  taxation, 
better  laws,  and  greater  taste,  then,  indeed,  we  need  not  dumping 
to  bring  about  our  industrial  decay. 

We  shall  not  otoj)  the  industrial  activity  and  the  progress,  or 
reduce  the  keen  competition,  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  neutral  markets,  by  tiying  to  keep  them  out  of  our 
home  market  by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  But  our  increased 
taxation  will  augment  their  productivity  by  reducing  our  ability 
to  compete  in  neutral  markets. 

"  The  duties  on  imports  have  prevented  the  United  States 
from  developing  an  extensive  export  trade  in  manufacturing  by 
increasing  their  cost  of  production,  and  have  acted  as  a  bonus 
to  free-trade  England."  f 

A  reversal  of  our  fiscal  jjolicy  will  give  a  bounty  to  United 
States,  Germany,  and  other  rivals. 

Our  imports  of  steel  and  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  rose 
from  231,291  tons,  equal  to  £1,674,270,  in  1888,  to  806,959  tons, 
equal  to  £4,118,000,  in  1902.  This  iron  and  steel  formed  the 
raw  materials  for  a.  great  many  of  our  trades.  The  low  price  at 
which  they  were  sold  stimulated  the  production  and  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  export  of  higher  and  more  valuable  articles.  In 
steel  and  iron  and  their  manufacture  we  exported  in  1888 
£44,700,000,  and  in  1902  £54,826,000;  or,  against  an  increase 
in  hnports  of  steel  and  iron  of  £2,443,730,  an  increase  in  exports 
of  £10,126,000.  We  also  sold  ships  (not  previously  enumerated^ 
for  £5,872,000  in  1902.  Thus  the  imports  of  cheap  iron  and  steel 
proved  a  benefit  to  our  labom%  and  increased  its  productivity. 


E.  Atkinson  on  "  Occupations  in  their  Relations  to  the  Tariff." 
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German  wire  was  ex[)orted  to  Euoland  at  M.105,  against  a 
])rice  of  M.13o  to  the  German  consumer,  with  the  result  that  the 
German  exports  of  pins  and  needles  and  many  other  articles 
siilfered  severely,  and  ours  increased  at  their  expense. 
Loud  are  the  complaints  of  many  German  industries  not  yet 
under  combination,  but  dependent  on  "  kartelli^^ed products, 
such  as  steel,  iron,  j)lates,  girders,  wire,  that  the  action  of  the 
kartells  is  drivino'  the  most  profitable  trade  out  of  the  country 
by  selling  the  half-finished  product  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than 
at  liome.  To  charge  these  bounty-fed  articles  with  10  per  cent 
import  duty  would  deal  a  blow  at  our  dependent  industries, 
and  seriously  cripple  them  in  favour  of  the  foreign  maker. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  difference  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
in  kartell  export  prices,  against  those  charged  to  their  home 
consumers.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent  will  not  keep  out  the  bulk 
of  these  goods,  but  our  own  productivity  in  higher-class  goods 
will  be  lowered  by  the  10  per  cent  paid  for  protection.  Suppose 
America,  Canada,  and  Germany  would  agree  to  make  us  a  clear 
present  of  all  the  steel  we  require,  should  we  refuse  it  or  tax  our 
own  consumers  to  prevent  them  having  the  proffered  economic 
advantage  of  the  gift? 

We  cannot  expect  to  retain  our  supremacy  in  shipbuilding 
if  we  tax  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  accessories  which  our 
neighbours  are  kind  enough  to  sell  us  at  such  low  prices.  Our 
sup})ly  of  iron  ores  is  declining,  and  no  pi'otection,  however  high, 
will  prevent  the  fatality  of  '"diminishing  returns"  of  the  raw 
materials,  but  it  will  increase  the  loss  of  productivity.  If  we 
lose,  however,  our  predominant  position  in  shipbuilding, 
and  bar  the  free  flow  of  exchange  of  commodities,  we  shall  lose 
also  the  |)roductive  sea-carrying  trade  by  which  we  pay  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  imports.  In  shipbuilding,  like  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  we  hold  the  j^re-eminent  position. 
Under  protection  the  building  of  steel  and  iron  ships  costs  30 
per  cent  in  America,  10  to  20  per  cent  in  Germany,  and  60  to 
70  per  cent  in  France  more  than,  under  free  trade,  in  England, 
Tliese  figures  leave  out  of  account  the  bounties  to  shipbuilders, 
which,  in  the  case  of  France,  amount  to  90  francs'^  per  ton. 

Raffalovich.    "  Les  Subventions  et  It-s  rrinies  h.  la  Marine  Marchande." 
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In  tonnage  of  shipping  we  have  the  following  increases  in 
tliousands  of  tons:  — 


In  spite  of  the  large  bounties,  the  maritime  sliipi)iiig  of 
America  has  decreased  by  nearly  one-half  in  30  years,  whilst 
that  of  France  shows  no  progression.  Germany,  under  special 
customs  and  railway  regulations  favouring  ship  construction, 
has  doubled  her  navy,  but  her  increase  of  only  1,111,000  tons 
against  ours  of  3,918,000  tonn  shows  that  our  productivity  under 
absolute  free  trade  was  infinitely  greater  than  hers. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  in  referring  to  the  decay  of  American 
shipping,  says  :  "  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  steam 
for  canvas  and  iron  for  wood  that  has  led  to  the  decay  of 
American  shipping.  This  is  no  more  reason  ....  than 
is  the  substitution  of  the  double  topsail  yard  for  the  swingle  top- 
sail yard.  River  steamers  were  first  developed  here;  it  was  an 
American  steamship  that  first  crossed  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, and  thirty  years  ago  American  .steamers  were  making  the 

^  crack '  passages  With  free  trade  we  should  not 

merely  have  kept  abreast  of  the  change  from  wood  to  iron — we 
should  have  led  it.  This  we  should  have  done,  though  not  a 
l>ound  of  iron  could  have  been  j^roduced  on  the  whole 
Continent.  .  .  .  Had  our  shipbuilders  been  as  free  as  their 
English  rivals  to  get  their  materials  wherever  they  could  buy 
them  best  and  cheapest,  they  could  as  easily  have  built  ships 
with  iron  brought  from  England  as  they  did  (formerly)  build 
them  with  knees  from  Florida,  and  planks  from  Maine  and  North 
Carolina,  and  spars  from  Oregon.  Ireland  produces  neither 
coal  nor  iron,  but  Belfast  has  become  noted  for  iron  shipbuilding, 
and  iron  can  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  almost  as  cheaply  as 
across  the  Irish  Sea." 

Taxation,  whether  indirect  or  direct,  inflicts  a  great  loss 
-■•n   industrial  productivity.    The  following  figures  show  the 


United  Kingdom   5,690 

France    1,072 

United  States,  registered  for  over-eeft  trade...  1,516 

Germany    982 


1870 


1901 

9,608 
1,111 
889 
2,093 
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economic  disadvantage  imposed  on  us  in  the  shape  of  high 
taxation :  — 

America  pays  annually  in  taxation  per  head  $6 
Germany  „  „  „  „  |12 

United  Kingdom  „  $18 

Mr.  Atkinson  calculates  that  whilst  the  product  per  head  in 
America  is  probahly  double  that  of  Gemiany,  the  difference  in 
taxation,  coaistitutes  an  economic  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  of  5  per  cent  on  the  entire  national  product,  a 
difference  in  productivity  not  due  to  heavier  protection,  but  to 
the  absence  of  the  imperialism  and  militarisin  which  are  inflicting 
such  serious  injury  on  the  best  interests  of  labour  in  all  countries. 
The    unprofitable    expenditure    on    armaments    amounts  per 


head  to — 

s.  d. 

United  Kingdom                                  23  4 

Germany                                             14  8 

United  States                                        8  6 


and  shows  an  appalling  loss  of  productivity  in  England,  brought 
about  principally  by  mismanagement  and  extravagance  in  the 
administration  of  the  nation's  affairs.  Any  increase  in  taxation 
for  unprofitable  purposes  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  commodities,  a  reduction  in  wealth, 
and  a  decline  in  industrial  productivity. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  disadvantage  under  which  many  of  our 
trades  suffer  through  royalties.      Sir  Christopher  Fumess,  in  ^ 
"  The  American  Invasion,"  gives  the  following  royalties : 

France.  Germany.  England. 

s.    d,  s.    d.  s.  d. 

Pig  iron  (per  ton)...    0    8  ...      0    6  ...      4  6 

Ship  plates    „     ...    1    IJ  ...      1    0  ...      .5  9 

Steel  rails      „      ...    0  11  ...      0    81  ...      .5  6 

In  the  productivity  of  any  industry  the  cost  of  transport  of 
the  materials  used  in  production  and  in  that  of  distribution  of 


*  E.  Atkinson. 
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tlio  finished  product  plays  a  very  important  part.  The  average 
railway  rates  in  the  different  countries  are  : 

d. 

United  States    f)'36  ])er  ton  per  mile. 

United  Kingdom   l"2i)   

France    110 

Germany    0'58  „ 

But  when  we  come  to  the  carriage  of  raw  materials  the  difference 
is  nmch  greater.  Iron  ore  in  England  pays  0"90d.  to  I'Od., 
against  the  German  rate  of  0'35d.  to  0"40d.,  or  the  American 
rate  of  0'20d.  to  0'25d. ;  whilst  the  Steel  Trust  by  its  own 
railway  carries  the  ore  at  0*1 25d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Professor  W.  A.  Bone  gives  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars :  * 

Average  Avpi-aw     ■  Average 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Gross  i.^r!l«oJl  ^^ett 

Earnings.          J-xpenses.  Earnings. 
^  Cents  per  Ton  Mile-.  ^ 


1890    0-655      ...      0-463      ...  0-192 

1899    0  473      ...      0-344      ...  0-129 

Rates  for  Coal,  Coke,  Iron-ore,  and  Steel  Billets.  I'er  Ton  Mile. 

d. 

Coal  from  Pittsburg  to  Buffalo    (235  miles)    0-21 

Chicago  .'.  (460     „    )    0-16 

Coke  from  Counelsville  to  Pittsburg   (50-90       )    0-40 

Buffalo   (300         )   0-30 

Iron  ore  from  L.  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburg  ...  (150     ,,    )    0-20 

Steel  Billets  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore...  (334         )    0-28 

„  ,,  „  New  York...  (444     „   )    0  23 

Germany  nationalised  her  railways,  and,  whilst  improving  the 
service  and  accommodation  eveiywhere,  has  adopted  scientific 
rate-making,  on  the  basis  of  value  of  goods  earned,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  industry  concerned ;  and  has  lowered  rates  on 
the  average  25  per  cent  and  assisted  the  export  trade  by  further 
favourable  concessions. 

In  America,  average  railway  rates  have  decreased  from  1034 
cents  to  0*726  cents,  owing  to  the  remarkable  foresight  and 


*  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Considered  from  an 
Economic  Standpoint." 
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ability  of  a  few  men,  who  secured  unity  of  managcirient.  This 
eftected  such  economies  in  working  that  rates  were  reduced,  and 
the  lower  transport  charges  helped  materially  in  increasing 
American  industrial  productivity,  and  in  minimising  the  ill-effects 
of  protection. 

Meanwhile  our  railways  maintain  their  rates,  and  continue 
to  waste  the  national  substance  by  running  half-empty  passenger 
and  insufficiently-loaded  goods  trains.  They  are  only  just 
discovering  the  principle  of  "  large-scale  production,"  which 
American  and  German  railway  managements  have  persistently 
applied  to  their  systems  for  years.  By  increasing  their  train- 
loads  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  decreased  the  cost 
of  transport  so  that  freight  train-mile  eamings  were  on  this  line : 
1900,  9s.  IJd. ;  1903,  10s.  7Jd.  Any  advantage,  however, 
gained  in  this  way  will  not  help  the  British  producer  in  liis 
struggle  against  his  foreign  competitors,  but  go  into  the  pocket 
of  the  railway  shareholders.  But  not  only  have  other  nations 
much  lower  i*ailway  rates  for  the  carriage  of  commodities 
required  in  industrial  production  and  for  the  distribution  of  the 
manufactured  articles,  but  they  have  developed  an  extensive  and 
growing  canal  system,  by  which  all  heavy  materials  can  be 
carried  at  one-third  or  one-half  their  railway  rates.  Whilst 
English  railways  have  smothered  our  canal  system,  the  German 
Government,  acting  on  a  national  policy,  considers  them  neces- 
sary to  complement  the  utility  of  the  railways,  and  is  still 
extending  canal  construction.  Canals  in  America  are  also  under 
State  control,  and  add  considerably  to  the  industrial  productivity- 
of  the  co'untiy. 

The  construction  of  light  railways  is  undertaken  or  assisted 
by  many  govermnents,  and  equally  adds  to  the  industrial 
productivity  of  our  competitors.  The  results  are  astounding. 
Industries  are  springing  up  in  n,ew  places,  thus  opening 
up  districts  befoi-e  unproductive:  land,  previously  barren, 
becomes  arable,  mines  are  opened  out  which  could  not  be  worked 
before  owing  to  high  transport  charges,  the  national  welfare 
receives  an  indirect  increase,  and  the  productivity  of  the  nation 
is  augmented  all  round.    The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  affoi-ds  an 
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illustration  how  by  additional  facilities  of  transport  new  indus- 
tries are  created,  and  how  the  productivity  of  the  whole  nation 
could  be  benefited  by  the  provision  of  increased  transport 
facilities  on  Continental  and  American  lines. 

The  transport  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  cost  in 
1866,  46  cents  per  bushel;  in  1902,  8  75  cents  per  bushel ;  and 
freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — 1861,  S'Yied.  per  bushel; 
1902,  l^/ied.  per  bushel;"^  whilst  railway  carriage  for  wheat  from 
Midland  agricultural  districts  to  London  or  Liverpool  costs  to-day 
5d.  per  bushel.  It  costs  more  than  double  to  send  rough  timber 
from  the  Midlands  to  London  than  from  Nev;  York  to  London. 
The  freight  on  steel  from  Dortmund  to  London  is  6s.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  quantity;  the  canal  carriage  from 
Staffordshire  to  London  is  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  There  is  probably 
nc»  more  remarkable  instance  in  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the 
English  nation  than  the  neglect  of  its  means  of  transport,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  injury  to  its  own  productivity. 
Royal  Commissions  recommended  the  development  of  our  canals 
many  years  ago,  but  nothing  has  been  done,  and  probably 
nothing  will  be  done,  under  present  political  conditions.  No 
English  Government  has  fully  realised  its  responsibility  up  to 
now  to  promote  measures  making  for  industrial  productivity. 

The  monopoly  of  shipping  rings,  which  the  State  has 
allowed  to  grow  up  amongst  us,  has  been,  and  is 
generally,  a  brake  on  British  industrial  productivity,  and 
intei-feres  with  that  freedom  of  trade  which  makes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  largest  number.  It  is  notorious  that  the  shipping 
rings  have  charged  for  freight  on  cotton  goods,  up  to  quite 
recently,  50s.  per  ton  from  Liverpool  to  Shanghai,  whereas  the 
Americans  paid  27s.  6d.  per  ton  to  the  same  market  from  New 
York,  in  spite  of  an  additional  distance  of  3,000  miles.  Owing 
to  combined  action  of  our  cotton  manufacturers,  employers,  and 
merchants  this  is  now  altered,  but  there  still  exist  differences 
in  favour  of  the  American  producer.    It  is  cheaper  to  send  goods 


statist. 
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to  Java,  via  Rotterdam  and  Aiusterdaiii,  than  shipping  them 
direct  from  England. 

Nor  are  we  at  all  on  a  par  with  our  competitors  as  regards  fire 
insurance.  Spinners  and  manufacturers  in  New  England  have 
effected  mutual  insurance  of  their  industrial  establishments,  and 
by  su])jecting  themselves  to  close  inspection  and  making  all  altera- 
tions and  introducing  all  improvements  which  the  head  office 
has  proved  to  be  necessary,  have  reduced  the  premium  on  cotton 
mills  to  10  cents  per  $100  =  2s.  for  £100,  whilst  the  loss 
through  fire  did  not  amount  to  more  than  3" 77  cents  per  $100 
=  9"05d.  per  £100  :  against  this  we  have  the  English  rates  from 
10s.  to  30s.  per  £100.  This  is  only  a  small  and  incomplete 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  combination  and  the  elunination 
of  individualism  to  increase  the  productivity  of  labour. 

England  had  the  skill,  the  enterprise  and  pluck,  the  ability  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  possession  of  cheap  natural  resources 
and  mechanical  inventions ;  she  led  the  way  in  great  legislative 
measures  of  social  reform  making  for  the  well-being  of  her  peoi)le, 
such  as  freedom  of  trade,  of  faith  and  of  press,  trade  unions, 
factory  laws,  poor  laws.  Her  prosperity  was  rapid  and  startling. 
A  policy  of  laissez-faire,  of  non-interference,  followed.  Educa- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  other  religious 
bodies.  Whilst  other  nations  perceived  that  the  future  must 
belong  to  the  people  with  the  greatest  brain  jDower,  and  for  50 
years  and  more  took  education  energetically  in  hand  and  removed 
it  from  the  arena  of  religious  jealousies  and  strife,  the  State  in 
England  never  recognised  the  necessity  or  realised  its  duty  till  - 
1870.  The  Education  Acts  passed  since  show  the  reluctance 
of  Government  to  interfere  with  vested  interests  and  religious 
prejudice.  The  fact  that  great  prosperity  had  been  achieved 
by  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  people  without  education 
engendered  the  popular  belief,  so  prevalent  even  to-day,  that 
education  was  not  necessary,  and  that  practical  experience  was 
more  valuable  than  scientific  training.  Now^,  England's  great 
problem  is  to  remove  this  belief  and  the  indifference  and  apathy 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  education.  Indifference  has  hampered 
the  progress  of  education  everywhere ;   we  owe  to  it  the  brevity 
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of  the  elementary  school  life,  which  finishes  Ijefore  a  cliild  has 
really  begun  to  understand  and  think  out  its  lessons,  })efor6  it 
can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  when  all  is  still 
drudgery.  Even  to-day  we  have  no  continuity,  no  co-ordination 
of  school  life ;  and  little  progress  is  made  with  the  provision  of 
cheap  and  adequate  secondary  education,  to  which  the  success 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  due  in  the  first  instance. 
We  have  built  magnificent  technical  schools  and  have  properly 
equipped  them,  but  we  have  no  properly  prepared  pupils  for  them. 
We  specialise  instruction  before  the  pupils  have  received  a 
sound  education.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  claims  a  vast  expenditure 
on  improving  university  teaching  and  the  opportunity  for 
research ;  but,  says  a  correspondent  from  Oxford,  "  The  real 
difficulty  of  the  situation  is — ^Where  are  the  pupils  to  be  found 
who  will  make  Oxford  the  home  of  real  learning  and  give  the 
necessary  stimulation  to  the  teachers  whom  we  j^ropose  to 
provide  for  them?  It  is  true  that  the  boys  sent  to  us  from  tliQ 
public  schools  have  rarely  any  desire  to  add  to  the  world's 
knowledge,  but  this  is  just  because  the  spu^it  of  true  learning 
has  not  penetrated  to  the  schools  through  the  masters  we  send 
there." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  applicants  for  teachers'  situations 
in  our  public  schools  must  possess  qualifications  in  cricket  and 
football,  and  th-it  their  learning  and  powers  to  impart  knowledge 
are  often  a  secondary  consideration.  With  the  indifference  of  the 
people  to  education  we  have  a  concomitant  indift'erence  to  social 
progress.  An  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  however, 
depends  largely  on  the  education  of  the  people,  and  as  long  as 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  neglected  and  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  man,  as  long  as  public  opinion 
will  not  insist  on  compulsoiy  education  up  to  at  least  14  yeai'S, 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  greater  interest  in  projircs<  and  social 
reform.  The  estimates  of  German  Ministers  of  State  for  Educa- 
tion are  frequently  exceeded  by  tlie  clamour  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  for  greater  educational  grants,  whilst  we.  with  all 
our  wealth,  cannot  find  money  to  put  education  in  order.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  epigrammatic  utterance, 
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"  Trade  follows  brains  and  not  the  flag,"  but  we  still  hanker 
after  the  flag  and  neglect  the  brains.  The  productivity  of 
Gei'Hian  and  American  industries  and  their  encroachments  on 
our  trade  are  due  to  greater  intelligence  in  scientific  training 
and  knowledge,  and  to  energy  and  enterprise  developed  by  a 
wise  education.  We  are  told  this  from  every  housetop  ;  but  whilst 
our  local  educational  authorities  are  doing  their  best,  they  are 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  restrictions  and  inadecpiate  provisions 
and  the  indifference  of  the  people. 

The  result  is  most  serious.  At  tlie  best  of  times  it 
will  take  20  years  before  education  can  affect  industrial 
productivity,  and  unless  we  aie  quick  in  impi-oving  educa- 
tioii  we  may  indeed  despair  of  the  future.  Meanwhile  the 
industrial  activity  of  our  competitors  is  not  slackening.  Geniiany 
realises  that  the  loss  of  productivity,  brought  about  by  limitation 
of  population,  protection,  and  the  diminishing  raw  materials,  can 
only  be  made  good  by  the  fullest  development  of  brain  power,  by 
tlie  greatest  vitality  of  her  people,  by  the  cheapening  of  transport ; 
and  she  resolutely  sets  to  work  to  solve  these  problems.  Efficiency 
in  trade  and  industry,  and  in  all  offices  of  State  is  the  result. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  tone  of  English  life,  with 
its  luxuries,  recreations,  and  pleasure-seeking  tendency,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  education  and  the  training  of  young  men.  The 
contempi;  of  the  well-bred  "  classes  for  serious  work  or  business 
permeates  the  ranks  of  the  middle  classes ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  sons  of  the  men  who  gave  England  the  foremost  place 
in  the  world  have  neither  the  pluck  and  determination  nor  the  . 
application  and  industry  of  their  fathers.  They  frequently  tell 
you  that  they  mean  to  enjoy  life  as  they  go  along,  and  do  not 
believe  in  "  all  work  and  no  play."  Against  these  men  are  pitted 
the  plodding  but  highly-trained  German  and  tlie  restless,  Avell- 
educated  American. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  Ainerican 
spirit:  *'  The  desire  to  earn  money  at  all  costs  is  so  intense,  and 
so  completely  outweighs  all  other  considerations,  that  the  people 
themselves  voluntarily  shoa-ten  the  dinner  interval,  as  I  have  often 
seen  ;  and  many  would,  I  verily  believe,  never  leave  their  work 
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at  all  if  they  could  help  it.  The  lust  of  gold  is  a  positive 
craze."^ 

In  the  present  discussion  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  ethics 
of  such  imujoderate  exertion,  but  with  the  productivity  of  labour, 
and  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  closer  application  and  greater 
intelligence  of  American  and  German  labour  are  gradually  over- 
taking us  in  many  branches  of  industrial  activity.  If  this  has 
not  been  felt  more  severely  so  far,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  great  advantages  we  enjoy  through  free  trade. 

But  social  and  economic  reform  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  education,  as  our  industries  depend  for  theii'  produc- 
tivity not  only  on  the  intelligence  and  knowledge,  but,  also  on 
the  vitality  and  physical  strength  of  labotu^. 

Both  America  and  Germany  possess  a  large  revserve  force  of 
labour  in  their  agricultural  districts.  That  reserve  in  England  is 
exhausted,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  industrial  towns  are  such 
that  not  only  are  the  ranks  of  labour  decimated  and  weakened 
by  disease,  but  12,000,000  of  our  population  are  described  as  on 
the  border  line  of  subsistence  and  hunger. 

"  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  erection  of  the  Tower  Bridge, 
the  proportion  of  Londoners  was  considerably  greater  than  at 
present.  Many  were  taken  on  at  first,  but  were  soon  found 
unprofitable  workmen,  or  at  least  inferior  to  the  Northerners. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  enterprise  in  hand,  this  is 
universally  the  case ;  a  man  from  London  does  not  stick  to  his 
work  so  well  as  a  man  from  Sheffield  or  the  Tyne,  and  may  be 
roughly  said  to  be  one-third  less  productive.  No  exact  record 
of  the  places  from  which  labourers  come  is  kept,  as  men  are  taken 
on  without  recommendation ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
inferiority  of  London  labour,  as  indeed  of  that  of  any  other 
capital  city."  f 

Here  we  have,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  Booth,  a  loss  of  30 
per  cent  in  productivity  of  labour  through  the  tmhealthy  con- 
ditions of  town  life. 

The  recruiting  and  other  statistics  give  further  proof  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  industrialised  people.    The  large  consimiption 


*  Times.       t  Di"-  Charles  Booth's  "Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London." 
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of  alcohol  and  the  enfeebling  of  the  nervous  system,  and  lowering 
of  vitality  which  follow,  tell  a  terrible  tale.  The  waste  of  food, 
the  early  marriages,  the  utter  want  of  knowledge  of  the  merest 
rudiments  of  cookuig  and  domestic  economy,  are  a  gi^eat  loss 
to  the  nation's  productivity. 

"The  poverty  of  the  home,  furniture,  clothing,  food,  etc., 
bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  Very  tidy  houses 
and  children  are  found  where  wages  are  only  18s.,  and  often 
where  not  more  than  £1,  and  the  greatest  misery  and  destitution 
where  man  and  wife  are  earning  30s.  and  35s.  a  week.  There 

is  money  enough  In  these  streets  there  is  generally 

money  going;  it  is  the  way  of  spending  it  which  is  amiss. 
Drink,  betting,  and  the  grip  of  the  money  lender  are  mentioned 
as  the  principal  social  difficulties ;  poverty,  due  to  lack  of  earn- 
ing power,  comes  after.  Including  free  meals,  very  few  are 
underfed,  but  the  majority  do  not  get  properly  prepared  meals. 
Everywhere  they  suffer  more  from  bad  feeding  than  under- 
feeding. .  .  .  They  are  very  poor,  but  earn  plenty  of  money — 
it  is  the  drink.  Drink  is  bad  enough  among  the  coalies,  some  of 
whom  may  earn  £5  to  £6  in  a  week,  and  not  have  a  halfpenny 
left  next  Monday  morning.  It  is  not  want  of  earnings,  l>ut  the 
public-houses  that  are  responsible  for  the  existing  poverty."* 
Here  is  a  picture  of  waste  of  the  natioii's  vitality  and  substance 
before  which  religion  and  civilisation  must  hide  their  heads  in 
shame,  and  confess  their  failure. 

"  The  productivity  of  labour  is  largely  the  effect  of  the 
sol)riety  of  labour." 

"  L'avenir  est  aux  peuples  sobres,"  says  M.  Cauderlier.f 
''We  are  the  most  extravagant  nation  in  the  world  ;  we  spend 
too  much  on  food  and  drink,  and  too  little  on  education,'"  says 
Sir  R.  Giffen. 

No  wonder  the  German  workpeople  on  lower  wages  have 
cleaner  houses,  cleaner  clothes,  cleaner  children.  No  wonder 
that  the  greater  equality,  the  more  cordial  intercourse  of  employer 
and  employed  in  America,  which  is  often  mentioned  as  a  factor 

Dr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  aud  Labour  of  the  People  of  Loudon." 
t  Economic  Journal. 
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in  productivity,  is  impossible  in  England  under  [ire^e-nr  social 
conditions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  captains  of  industry,  nor 
the  working  classes  should  believe  in  llie  value  of  greater  exertion, 
and  that  trade  unions  still  do  their  best  U>  discourage  individual 
effort.  They  were  founded  (n  the  belief,  very  prevalent  50 
years  ago,  and  by  no  means  extinct  to-day,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  solely  depended  on  the  number  of  labourers  wanted,  and 
that  thei'e  was  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  anything  which  reduced  the  opportunities  for  work,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  would  reduce  wages.  If  trade 
unionists  were  better  educated  they  would  realise  what  has 
been  stated  before,  tliat  wages  invariably  rise  with  the  increase 
of  the  product  and  the  decrease  in  tlie  cost  of  production ; 
and  that  international  competition  cannot  tolerate  for  long 
organisations  which  put  a  check  on  productivity.' 

Their  mistaken  doctrine  inflicted  no  serious  injury  on  pro- 
ductivity as  long  as  England  held  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  o^ 
the  world,  and  as  long  as  the  efficiency  of  foreign  labour  was 
low.  But  under  better  education  and  increasing  wages  foreign 
labour  has  become  more  and  more  eflicient.  The  reason  of  the 
higher  wages  in  America  does  not  lie  in  the  greater  scarcity,  but 
in  the  greater  productivity  of  labour.  They  produce  more  and 
receive  higher  wages.  This  serious  error  of  Ensrlish  trade 
unionism  has  led  to  the  limitation  of  output,  the  discouragement 
of  industrious  workers,  the  opposition  to  labour-saving  machinery, 
and  to  many  unprofitable  strikes,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of 
national  productivity  which  has  had  and  has  now  a  most  serious 
effect  on  our  ability  to  conipete, 

The  organisation  of  labour  into  trade  unions  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  oin-  industrial  development,  and  has 
done  magnificent  service  to  the  community  ;  and  it  is  the  light 
and  proper  function  of  trade  unions  to  do  their  bai'gaining  collec- 
tively and  obtain  every  advantage,  including  a  minimum  wage, 
for  their  jnembers;  but  few  trade  tmionists  realise  that  any 
restriction  on  output  constitutes  a  great  danger  to  the  prospenty 
and  progress  of  the  whole  countiy,  and  to  labour  in  particular. 
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Nor  can  wo  forget  that  trade  unionism,  by  discouraging  indi- 
vidual effoi-t,  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  that  indifference, 
that  slovenliness  and  waste  in  work  and  inaterial,  tliat  inertia, 
that  want  of  incentive  and  inventiveness  which  are  necessary  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  productivity.  The  axiom  of  trade  unionists 
that  it  is  better  to  employ  two  men  on  a  Job  than  one  should  be 
coml)ated  by  their  intelligent  members,  who  by  the  history  of 
industrial  development  musti  l*ave  learnt  that  all  wages  and 
opportunities  for  employment  increase  with  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. When  trade  unionists  once  i-ealise  this  empirical  truth 
and  act  on  it,  their  foreign  competitors  will  be  readier  to  embrace 
trade  unionism,  and  the  American  theory  that  "  a  man  may  work 
as  long  as  he  likes,  when  he  likes,  where  he  likes,  as  fast 
as  he  likes,  for  as  little  as  he  likes  "  will  be  modified  by  con- 
siderations of  collective  advantages.  Trade  unionism  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  America.  The  strong  organisations  of 
'^.mployers,  the  large  influx  of  unskilled  labour  through 
immigration,  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  climate,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  countiiy,  the  facilities  for  ambitious  men  to  rise 
and  better  themselves,  and  the  determination  not  tO'  be  hampered 
in  their  upward  course  by  effete  and  indolent  weaklings,  who  do 
as  little  as  they  may  in  a  day's  work — these  causes  have  prevented 
the  success  of  trade  unions  in  America.  A  clearer  perception  of 
things  as  they  are  have  convinced  tlie  American  that  he  would  lose 
by  all  opposition  to  new  machinery,  and  that  -  it  is  to  his  and  his 
fellows'  advantage  to  increase  the  pi'oduction  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  English  employers  do  not  see  that  - 
tlieir  businesses  are  no  longer  exclusively  their  own  ;  and  that  the 
time  for  fixing  wages  on  new  macliine  production  by  individual 
bargaining,  and  attempts  to  exploit  labour,  are  inadmissible 
to-day.  Whilst  we  requii'e  greatei-  i-obustness  and  a  healthier 
tone  amongst  our  labour  men  ,  and  a  broadened  ^attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  employers,  we  must  recognise  that  in  tlie  avoidance 
of  economic  waste  through  strikes  and  lockouts  we  are  much  in 
advance  of  America.  During  the  last  few  years,  in  x^merica, 
under  protection,  there  have  been  many  strikes,  many  lockouts, 
whilst  we  have  been  remarkably  free  from  this  terrible  waste. 
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The  trade  unions  in  the  cotton  industiy  are  a  notable  exception 
to  the  practices  prevailing  in  other  organisations  of  lal)Oiir,  not 
only  as  regards  the  joint  Ai-bitration  and  Conciliation  Board 
and  tlie  agreement  regulating  piece-wages,  arrived  at  1)etween 
employers  and  employed,  but  also  in  their  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  solidarity  and  community  of  interests.  The  joint 
action  of  the  federation  of  the  employers  and  the  trade  unions 
of  the  operatives  in  such  questions  as  shipping  rings,  British 
cotton  growing,  representations  to  Government,  etc.,  may  well 
be  held  out  as  an  example  to  trade  unions  and  employers  in  other 
industries  of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent  co-operation. 

It  should  be  laid  down  by  law  that  questions  between  enq)loyers 
and  employed  must  be  referred  to  their  own  Arbitration  Boards ; 
and,  if  they  fail  to  find  a  solution,  to  the  decision  of  Courts  of 
Arbiti-ation  appointed  by  Parliament,  whose  decisions  should  l)e 
final  and  binding.  The  weakening  of  our  national  productivity  by 
strikes  and  loclvouts will  become  a  thing  of  the  pastwhe-n  employers 
and  employed  fully  realise  that  individualism  must  give  way  to 
collectivism.  The  -refusal  of  employers  or  employed  to  submit 
their  case  to  arbitration,  as  in  the  Penrhyn  lockout  and  the 
anthracite  coal  strike,  must  be  made  punishable  b}-  law 
with  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  -  Strikes  or  lockouts  are 
crimes  against  humanity  and  the  common  welfare,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  as  such. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  English  public  life  is  the 
conservatism  of  all  classes  of  society.  No  progress  is  made  in 
legislation  to  promote  the  productivity  of  the  nation ;  there  is 
no  great  leader,  and  no  pressure  from  the  people  for  political 
progression.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  land  laws  are 
antiquated  and  an  injury  to  the  industrial  comnmnity,  em-iching 
the  few  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  many.  Our  patent  laws  have 
enabled  foreigners  to  usurp  trades  which  should  have  been  carried 
on  at  home  and  increased  our  productivity.  Though  lately 
improved,  they  still  are  behind  those  of  other  progressive  nations. 
The  codification  of  law,  conunercial  tribunals,  efticient  consulai 
service,  reform  of  cun'ency,  measures  and  weights,  new  banking 
laws,  and  taxation  of  ground  values,  the  abolition  of  entaO,  effec- 
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tive  workmen's  insurance  and  old-age  pejisions — these  and  jiiany 
other  reforms  are  urgently  needed  to  give  the  EnglisJi  workers  a 
better  opportunity  of  competing  with  their  foreign  rivals,  hut 
the  nation  seeuis  "  too  tired,  too  weary  "  to  enforce  them. 

"  What  one  longs  for  is  another  otf  those  great  movements 
which  suddenly  break  forth,  one  knows  not  whence,  and  which 
carry  the  race,  one  knows  not  whither,  wliich  in  literature  is 
called  a  i-enaissance  and  in  religion  a  revival."  * 

The  conservatism  of  the  political  world  is  reflected  in  our 
industrial  conditions.  Neither  men  nor  employers  can  rid  them- 
selves of  its  influence.  Working  men,  in,  restricting  output  and 
opposing  tlie  introduction  of  new  methods,  uphold  a  tenet  based 
on  false  economic  theory ;  and  employers,  in  opposing  changes 
in  metliods  of  njanufacture,  collective  bargaining,  and  progressive 
legislation,  are  injuring  not  only  their  own  interests,  but  the 
productivity  and  well-being  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  comparison  with  our  great  rivals,  the  smallness  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  diminishing  natural  wealth  in  minerals,  the  low 
standard  of  education  of  the  working  classes,  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  trade  unions,  the  indifferent  training  of  the  leaders 
and  captains  of  industry  and  their  lo've  of  ease,  the  strong 
individualism  of  the  English  character,  the  stagnation  in  legis- 
lation and  social  progression — all  these  are  very  serious  dis- 
advantages, and  undoubtedly  reduce  England's  industrial  pro- 
ductivity. If  she  were  to  add  the  further  check  which  inevitably 
follows  protection,  she  w^ould  lose  the  main  advantage  she 
possesses  to-day  in  international  competition. 

Professor  Jevons  says:  ''Perfect  freedom  of  exchange  seems 
the  greatest  advantage;  perfect  freedom  of  exchange  tends  to 
the  maximum  of  utility." 

Freedom  of  exchange,  and  being  the  respectable  old  firm  " 
with  the  largest  trade,  gives  us  an  enormous  advantage  over  all 
others.  There  are  indications  that  many  employers  have  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  different  methods  and  organisation  ;  that 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  influential  men  see  the  importance 
of  education,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  remedy  our  defects ; 

*  Rev.  John  Watson. 
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that  trade  union  leaders  are  losino-  some  of  the  harshness  and 
rashness  of  judfrment  in  de-alino;  with  disputes.  It  requires, 
however,  a  strenuous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  to  put  our  house 
in  order,  to  brinp:  about  a  reform  in  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions and  in  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Meanwhile, 
the  growth  of  the  trade  of  our  neighbours  need  not  alarm  us,  as 
it  will  hel}*  to  develop  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  exchange. 
As  their  and  our  productions  penetrate  into  less  civilised  countries 
they  create  new  wants,  new  desires;  to  satisfy  them  those 
countries  will  grow  more  and  more  productive,  and  anxious  to 
exchange  the  product  of  their  labour  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
market. 

The  possibilities  of  further  industrial  development  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  total  exports  from  all  the  manu- 
facturing States  of  the  world,  to  the  non-machine  using  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  (South  and  Central)  America,  Mexico,'  West  Indies, 
do  not  exceed  $1  per  head  of  the  population  supplied :  their 
imports  from  all  countries  not  exceeding  $1'2d  per  head."  * 

Compare  with  this  British  exports  £5.  19s.  per  head,  and 
Britivsh  imports  £9.  16s.  6d.  per  head,  and  we  nuist  admit  the 
vast  possibilities  of  future  trade  expansion.  The  share  we  may 
have  in  the  great  trade  of  the  future  will.  de})end.  however,  not 
only  on  the  better  education,  greater  industry  and  energy  of 
labour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life,  but  on  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  created  by  modern  industrial 
conditions. 

The  last  century  brought  the  so-called  industrial  revolution, 
evolving  out  of  handicraft  pursuits  the  factory  system  and 
mechanical  pioduction,  resulting  in  a  great  cheapening  of  cost, 
an  innnense  increase  in  trade  and  general  well-being. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  business, 
that  to  be  |)rosperous  there  must  be  complete  freedom  of  contract, 
free  competition,  and  free  trade,  was  universally  accepted  as  the 
best  for  society.  The  Inhstz-fa ire  /(/issei-j/asser  ]toliry  of  the 
State  gave  expression  to  this,  and  wrote  indelible  chapters  of 

E.  Atkinson. 
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disgrace  and  ignominy,  crime  and  suffering  on  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Only  after  great  opposition,  and  not  without  endless 
delay,  did  the  voice  of  humanity  prevail.  The  first  Fact(HT 
Acts,  regulating  oonditions  of  labour,  were  passed  and  unre- 
stricted competition  received  its  first  chock. 

Labour,  under  an  intolerable  tyranny  practised  by  employers, 
became  organised,  and  insisted  on  and  obtained  collective 
bargaining,  securing  thereby  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
better  terms  of  employment.  Thus  unrestricted  competition 
and  individualism  received  a  further  blow. 

The  natural  growth  of  business  and  the  discoveiy  that  large 
scale  industry  cheapened  production  led  to  the  establishment  of 
large  concerns  in  all  branches  of  industry  ;  and,  by  a  natural 
evolution,  to  the  association  or  amalgamation  of  businesses  pro- 
ducing similar  or  the  same  class  of  goods.  Large  scale  produc- 
tion and  amalgamation  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
establishments,  and  with  this  the  forces  of  free  competition 
undergo  a  further  limitation.  Competition  tO'  be  effective  must 
be  amongst  a  large  number  of  people  or  establishments.  With 
a  limited  number  combination  and  joint  action  in  all  matters 
affecting  trade  interests  can  easily  be  carried  o.ut.  The  factors 
making  for  cheaper  production  and  opportunities  for  increased 
profits  are  so  great  under  combination  that  in  one  countiy  after 
another  industry,  trade,  production,  distribution,  banking, 
transport,  shipping — all  have  come  under  its  influence. 

Labour,  in  its  organisation  and  co-operation,  was  first  ipi 
demoiistrating  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  free  play  of  compe-  - 
tition,  and  eniployers  followed  by  combining  interests,  and 
concentrating  industry.  There  are  some  13  amalgamated 
industries,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  £1:0,000',000,  connected  with 
the  textile  trades  alone  in  this  country,  and  many  other  trades 
sliow  the  evidence  of  this  industrial  evolution  amongst  us. 

The  limitation  in  the  number  of  suppliers,  viz.,  the  abolition 
of  effective  competition,  and  the  existence  of  laige  concerns 
having  the  control  in  production  and  price  of  certain  commodities, 
ret^uired  as  raw  materials  by  other  large-scale  industries,  creates 
a  state  of  dependence  of  one  production  on  another,  which  grows 
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intolerable,  and  leads  to  a  fuitlier  evolution  in  industrial  condi- 
tions, viz.,  the  integration  of  industry,  under  which  all  factors 
of  production  and  distribution  ])econie  consolidated.  This 
secures  control  of  supply  of  materials  required,  and  of  all  produc- 
tive and  distributive  agencies  involved. 

Under  this  evolution  the  ironmaster  acquires  mines  and 
quarries,  and  amalgamates  with  the  tool  and  machine  maker, 
the  shipbuilder,  and  other  allied  trades.  The  large-scale  cotton 
manufacturer  becomes  the  cotton  importer,  spinner,  blea-cher, 
and  dyer,  a  merchant  and  ))anker  of  foreign  countries,  eliminating 
the  middleman.  The  co-operative  wholesale  societies  become 
farmers,  manufacturers  of  textiles,  boots,  clothing,  millers,  steam- 
ship owners,  carriers,  bankers.  The  cabinet  maker  becomes  the 
importer  and  w^holesale  merchant  of  timber,  large-scale  manu- 
facturer of  furniture,  house  decorator,  druggist,  dealer  in  provi- 
sions, wearing  apparel,  works  of  art,  carriage  builder,  horse 
deale)-,  hotel  promoter,  and  builder  and  estate  agent,  etc.,  etc. 
The  same  spirit  of  integration  of  related  interests  is  creeping 
steadily  into  one  business  after  another,  building  up  huge 
concerns,  and  rendering  them  more  and  more  independent, 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  and  reducing 
competition  everywhere,  absolutelj'^  abolishing  it  in  many  cases. 
The  American  ii'on  industry  made  the  gi'eatest  progress  since 
its  consolidation,  and  the  Steel  Trust  is  the  most  notable  example 
of  this  integration.  It  conti'ols  70  per  cent  of  the  magnificent 
deposits  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior,  possesses  its  own 
collieries  and  quarries,  200  iniles  of  railways  and  the  control  over 
others,  a  large  fleet  of  steamers — ^^which  render  it  independent 
of  outside  su})ply  for  its  blasr  furnaces.  It  furnishes  the  raw 
material  to  its  own  rolling  mills,  macliinc  shops,  and  other 
branches  of  tlie  steel  and  iron  industry  down  to  nails  and  screws. 
Tlie  purchase  of  the  Knglisli  steamship  lines  by  the  Atlantic 
Trust  is  only  another  link  in  the  chain  which  stretches  from  the 
iron-ore  deposits  on  Lake  Sui)erior  through  the  numerous 
processes  of  manufacture,  transport ,  and  distribution  to  the 
smallest  ])art  of  a  delicate  American  mechanism  delivered  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    This  new  evolution  not  only  secures  control 
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of  production  and  distribution  in  one  country,  but  tlireatens  to 
embrace  the  industries  of  other  countries  and  to  become  a  world 
power,  defying  all  political  and  fiscal  barriers. 

The  German  steel  makers  have  just  combined  their  interests 
into  a  most  formidable  syndicate,  securing  control  of  materials 
and  the  complete  distribution  of  the  same.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Steel  Trust  of  America  and  the  Steel  Syndicate  of 
Germany  will  arrive  at  a  combination  or  agreement,  regulating  ? 
their  interests  and  abolishing  competition. 

The  shipping  rings  embrace  all  the  leading  maritime  countries, 
and  a  trader,  when  shipping  by  outside  steamers  in  one  country, 
is  refused  shipment  of  his  goods  in  all  others  by  the  federated 
lines. 

The  following  diagram,  taken  from  Professor  Ely's  book,* 
shows  the  evolution  and  integration  of  industry  from  different 
standpoints,  but  all  leading  to  one  inevitable  goal,  the  abolition 
of  competition  and  the  substitution  of  collectivism  for 
individualism. 
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*  "The  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society." 
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Tlie  CTermaii  kartells  are  another  example  of  this  integration 
of  industry,  depriving  their  members  of  liberty  to  sell  and  trade 
where  they  like,  produce  as  much  as  they  like,  or  sell  for  as  little 
as  they  like.  "  Over  200  industries  are  '  kartellised  '  in  Germany. 
Eight^tenths  of  the  capital  and  two-thirds  of  the  labour  of  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  trusts."* 

The  theory  of  free  competition  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
natural  evolution  of  industry,  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  con- 
demned by  its  results.  Individualism  and  competition  have, 
however,  become  so  ingrained  in  the  Englishman's  character,  in 
all  his  institutions,  laws  and  customs,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  t<j 
believe  that  this  moanentous  change  is  becoming  the  social  and 
industrial  danger  of  the  new  century  ;  that  integration  of  industiy 
is  but  a  spontaneous  evolution  and  the  solution  of  tlie  uidustrial 
problem— the  cheapening  of  cost  of  production.  Wliether  the 
change  will  be  beneficial  to  humanity  and  make  for  an  increase 
in  well-being  of  the  greatest  number,  or  destroy  our  social  order 
and  put  back  civilisation,  is  the  unsolved  problem  confronting  all 
industrialised  nations  of  the  world.  A  transformation  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  seems,  however,  inevitable. 

The  controversy  of  the  da}^  has  quickened  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  economic  and  social  questions,  and  if  this  will  lead  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  social  difficulties  arising  from  integration, 
it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  With  the  disappeaiance  of  the 
old  economic  landmarks  has  come  a  change  in  political  conditions. 
The  middle  classes  in  all  industrialised  countries  are  losing  their 
political  influence  and  power.  Integration  of  industiy  and  the 
accunmlation  of  wealth  have  created  a  fourth  class^  distinct  and 
independent  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  society  :  financiers,  n  ust 
magnates,  millionaires,  and  company  promoters  have  become  a 
]]ew  power  in  the  State,  wielding  an  influence  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  labour,  and  corrupting  both  middle  and  upper 
classes.  "  The  greatest  scandal  of  the  United  States  is  the  o]>en 
and  unblushing  exercise  of  control  over  politics  by  trusts."  f  Nor 
are  we  free  from  this  ourselves  ;  the  "  lobbying     in  the  House 
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when  railways,  telephone,  and  other  monopolist  interests  are  at 
stake  have  become  the  subject  of  open  comment. 

Industrial  productivity  of  the  future  will  depend,  in  the  fii-st 
instance,  on  the  solution  of  the  social  question  presented  by  the 
changed  conditions,  and  will  fall  to  the  nation  solving  this 
problem  on  the  most  rational  and  practical  lines. 

Protection,  encourages  not  only  privilege  and  monopoly,  but 
their  gieatest  evil,  the  selfish  exploitation  of  consumer  and 
labour.  Free  trade,  whilst  limiting  this  evil,  will  not,  however, 
prevent  its  operation. 

As  trusts  and  kartells  have  evolved  out  of  large  scale  pro- 
duction abroad,  so  is  monopoly  evolving  out  of  large  scale 
production  with  us.  The  possibilities  of  economies  in  production 
and  distribution  are  so  enormous  that  where  the  integration  of 
industry  can  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  community,  instead  of 
the  privileged  few,  it  will  result  in  a  great  increase  of  industrial 
productivity  and  general  well-being.  The  monopoly  is,  however, 
used  in  the  first  instance  to  kill  the  remaining  competition  or 
force  it  into  the  coanbination.  The  most  progressive  private 
manufacturer  will  suddenly  find  himself  undersold,  the  financial 
power  of  the  trust  will  di^ive  him  to  the  wall,  and  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  he  is  ruined  or  forced  to  surrender  on  the  terms 
dictated  by  tlie  monopolist  combination.  Then  follows  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  consumer.  On  the 
creation  of  the  monopoly  he  is  assured  that  the  extraordinary 
possibilities  of  economies  will  be  used  to  benefit  him  in 
a  reduction  of  prices,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  so  far  ^ 
these  industrial  monopolies  have  been  managed  on  the  principle 
of  ■■  enlightened  self-interest."  The  promise  of  a  lower  price  to 
the  consumer  turns  out  a  delusion,  and  experience  proves  that 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature  under  industrial  integration  even 
outstrips  its  predecessor  under  competition.  Only  one  considera- 
tion guides  the  monopolist, — the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay. 
The  telephone  service  in  England  is  dearer  than  elsewhere, 
l)ecause  the  monopolist  company  knows  the  exact  charge  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  revenue  :  a  higher  charge  would  reduce 
the  number  of  subscribers  below  the  present;  a  lower  charge 
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would  not  increase  their  number  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  in  price.  However-,  hopes  of  economies  and  lower  cost 
of  production  ])y  integration  of  industries  are  frequently  dashed 
by  over-capitalisation,  whicii  lias  enriched  the  owners  of  concerns, 
acquired  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  which  have  to  be  closed 
throu<ih  being  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Over-capitalisation  is  a 
common  disease  amongst  integrated  industries,  but  thou^ih  a  lot 
of  water  may  have  to  be  squeezed  out  "'  of  them  before  they  are 
on  a  proper  business  footing,  the  possil)ilities  of  producing 
cheaper  than  under  individualism  and  competition  are  so  great 
that  the  integrating  movement  wall  not  stop. 

"  The  innermost  principle  of  trading  is  chea]>ening  of 
production,""^  and  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  this  desirable 
consummation  is  by  large  scale  manufacture  and  integration  of 
industries. 

A  few  concerns  that  have  over-reached  themselves  in  capitali- 
sation may,  however,  die  of  financial  indigestion,  but  will  be 
resuscitated  under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  one  field 
after  another  of  Imnian  activity  will  be  invaded  and  covered  by 
integration,  and  in  the  end  the  control  of  every  commodity 
required  by  mankind  will  have  drifted  into  the  hands  of  compara- 
tively few  men,  working  for  private  gain  and  possessing  power 
for  great  evil.  The  ocean  we  are  navigating  is  smooth,  but 
where  are  we  being  driven  to  by  the  waves?  " 

Tiusts,  kartells,  and  integrated  industries  generally,  are 
accumulating  large  funds  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and  suppress- 
ing organisations  of  labour.  With  the  new  evolution  of  industiy. 
the  solidarity  of  employer  and  employed — the  old  feeling  of 
personal  intei-est,  sjrmpathy,  respect,  and  trust  has  disappeared. 
Working  men  realise  that  individually  they  are  only  the  small 
bolts  and  screws  of  a  huge  machine,  which  are  thrown  away  and 
replaced  by  new  when  worn ;  they  realise  that  they  can  no  longer 
trust  their  political  interests  to  tlie  middle  and  ujiper  classes, 
and  must  carry  Parliamentary  re])resentation  bv  tlieir  own  fellows 
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at  all  costs.  The  integration  of  industry,  so  desirable  as  a  great 
factor  in  cheapening  production,  is  accentuating  the  difference 
between  the  classes  and  widening  the  social  gulf.  We  have  seen 
that  integi'ation,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  obtains  complete 
monopoly  of  price,  secured  by  means  of  organisation  and  control 
of  all  factors  of  production  and  distribution.  The  Meat  Trust 
in  America  is  exploiting  the  farmers  by  forcing  them  to  sell  their 
cattle  at  prices  considerably  below  cost  of  pi'oduction,  and 
exploiting  the  consumers  by  charging  fabulous  prices  for  meat 
in  their  retail  shops.  From,  everywhere  in  America  comes 
the  same  story  of  robbery,  and  a  cry  foi-  protection  against 
the  monopolistic  abuse.  Labour,  even  if  more  trades  were  well 
organised,  would  be  powerless  against  the  strength  of  federated 
integration  and  combination.  A  struggle  between  employed  and 
employers  to-day  will  probably  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  former, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  over-production  brought  about 
by  trusts  in;  America  will  demonstrate  in  the  near  future  the 
helpless  position  of  labour  against  combined  capital  interests. 
The  trusts  in  America,  and  no  less  the  big  companies  representing 
integrated  trades  with  us,  have  a  firm  grip  on  labour,  which 
must  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  tyranny,  and  with  it  to  suffeiing 
and  social  trouble,  necessitating  the  intervention  of  the  State. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  social  and  industrial  danger  of 
the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  capital  in  a  few 
hands,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  handled.  The  cotton 
trade  this  year  gives  a  concrete  illustration.  The  injury 
to  this  trade  has  been  enormous  :  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cotton  workers  in  different  parts  of  this  world  have  been 
deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  manufacturers  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  by  the  action  of  a  handful  of  speculatoi's  operating 
with  large  means  to  delay  the  regular  flow  of  the  raw  cotton.  A 
successful  coi-ner  in  wheat  has  become  as  feasible  now  as  one  in 
cotton,  and  though  the  social  and  industrial  danger  involved  is 
imminent,  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  avert  it  by  restrictive  legislation. 
Trade  is  international,  and  secret  undei'standings  and  agreements 
between  individuals,  no  less  than  big  companies,  can  circumvent 
even  concerted  international  legislation.    Tariffs  and  protection 
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do  not  guard  against  the  social  dangers  involved  in  the  integra- 
tion of  industry  and  tlie  accumulation  and  control  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  nor  are  we  protected  against 
them  under  free  trade.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
increase  in  productivity  through  integration  of  industry  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

■■  Private  monopoly  is  a  public  danger  which  cannot  be  undone 
by  law  ;  nor  if  it  could,  would  any  economist  reconuiiend  that 
the  community  should  abandon  the  most  efficient  method  of 
production  for  a  worse."^ 

The  integration  of  industry  is  a  permanent  f a-ctor ;  to  ignore 
its  phenomena,  and  dangers  to  the  commonweal,  to  diift  along 
the  old  lines  as  if  free  competition  and  free  contract  still  existed 
and  safeguarded  the  interests  of  consmners,  will  imperil  social 
order  and  civilisation,  and  lower  the  productivity  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Are  we  prosi)erous  not  only  in  a})pearance,  but 
also  in  reality,"  while  capital  and  powei-  are  accumulating  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  society? 
The  prosperity  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  does  not  give  us 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  millions  who  liva  on  the  subsistence  line. 

In  England  about  10  per  cent  of  the  people  i-eceive  nearly 
one-half  the  income  of  the  whole;  the  remainder  get  the  other 
half.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  have  no 
pi-operty,  seven-eighths  of  the  people  have  one-eighth  of  the 
national  wealth;  the  remaining  one-eightli  of  the  people  have 
seven-eighths  of  the  wealth ;  whilst  1  per  cent  hold  more  than 
the  remaining  99  per  cent.  It  would  certainly  seem  from  this 
that  a  greater  diffusion  of  w^ealth  is  required  before  we  can  speak 
of  the  assured  prosperity  of  the  nation.  We  find  a  timid  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealtli  in  oui- 
death  duties,  but  we  still  wait  for  a  graduated  income  Hix,  the 
soundest  of  all  taxation.  The  death  duties  in  some  countries 
have  been  graduated  up  to  '20  per  cent,  without  hai-dship  to  the 


*  Macrosty,  "  Trusts  and  the  State." 
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coDiiuunity;  whilst  iiii  others  economists  are  advocating  the 
increase  of  these  duties  up  to  50  per  cent. 

I'here  is  iilenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  by  integration  only 
can  we  hope  to  hold  our  o\Aai  against  the  consolidated  industries, 
the  trusts  and  kartells  of  our  rivals.  The  question  arises  again, 
how  can  the  maximum  of  well-being  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
stability  and  productivity  of  our  industrial  conditions,  be 
obtained  under  modern  industrial  conditions? 

Trusts  and  kartells  have  strengtheoied  the  cause  of  Socialism 
abroad,  and  the  ])elief  is  getting  a  firm  hold,  not  only  amongst 
workers,  but  amongst  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent 
observers  and  earnest  social  reformers,  that  modem  industrial 
development  can  only  be  solved  through  measures  extending 
socialisation.  Whilst  socialisation  has  been  recognised  as  a 
great  factor  in  the  modern  state  in  Germany,  we  have,  under  the 
individualism  preached  by  Adam  Smith,  practically  refrained 
from  all  State  production  and  industrial  enterprise,  and  are  now 
ill-prepared  to  enter  collectively  upon  great  productive  activity 
in  the  industrial  field. 

"  We  find  this  rather  amazing  result,  that  in  the  country 
where  Socialism  has  been  less  talked  about  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  its  prhiciples  have  been  most  extensively 
applied,"*  says  Mr.  Morley;  but  this  has  been  done  more  in 
protective  legislation  than  in  collective  industrial  production. 

The  Govei-ument  dockyards,  ordnance  factories  and  army 
clothing  establishments  are  probably  the  only  industrial  under- 
takings of  the  State  with  us.  Prussia  recognised  40'  years  ago 
that  it  was  in  the  interesti  of  the  whole  coimmunity  that  the 
remauiing  unappropriated  mineral  wealth  should  become  public 
property,  and  undertook  mining  and  production  of  iron  and  steel 
on  accomit  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time,  however,  encouraging- 
private  enterprise  in  the  same  direction. 

*  Morley,  "Life  of  Cobdeii." 
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The  following-  figures  relating  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
Prussian  State  are  interesting: — 

Mining  and  Blast  Furnaces. 

1894-95.  1899. 

Number  of  establishments  ...  71  ...  65 

Production  in  tons    12,141,483  ...  16,407,403 

Value  of  production    Marks  116,273,391  ...  184,888,399 

=  £5,813,670  ...  =£9,244,420 

Number  of  people  employed...  57,009  ...  69,765 

Net  revenue    Marks  15,024,915  ...  37,261,782 

=  £751,245  ...  =£1,863,089 

Forests  in  1900. 

State  and  Crown   2,630,890  hectares    31'8%* 

=  6,498,300  acres 
Local  authorities    1,103,646  hectares    13-3%* 

=  2,726,000  acres 
*  Proportion  of  total  area  under  forests. 

Net  Revenue  of  State  Forests. 

1884    M.  10-49  per  hectare    Marks  25,577,364 

=  £1,278,868 

1900    M.  18-88        „    Marks  51,671,976 

=  £2,583,598 

Agriculture  in  1900. 

Number  of  establishments   1,058  ' 

Area    335,518  hectares 

=  828,730. acres 

Net  revenue    Marks  17,614,389 

=  £880,720 

National  Railways  (EXCLUDiN(i  Light  Railways),  1901. 

Length    46,675  kilometres  =  29,002  miles. 

Millions. 

Cost  of  construction   Marks  12,512-6  =  £625,630,000 

Cost  of  construction  uf)  to  date,  per 

kilometre    ,.      268,079  =  £21,572  per  mile. 

Millions. 

Total  receipts   .,,       1,972-8  =  £98,640,000 

Total  expenditure   „       1,310-1  =  £65,505.000 

Total  net  revenue  handed  to  Ex- 
chequer   „         638-2  -=  £31,910,000 

Employed  (workmen  and  officials)   546,211  persons. 

Wages  and  salaries    Marks  712,000,000  =  £35,600,000 

Workmen's    insurance    and  medical 

service    „       44,000,000  =  £2,200,000 

Pensions  to  workmen  and  officials    „       61,300,000  =  £3,065,000 

Special  sickness  fund    „        5,000,000  =  £250,000 
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Tlieise  statistics  leave  out  of  consideration  the  labour 
employed  by  the  State  on  canals,  harbours,  and  mineral  springs, 
and  other  industries  worked  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  Prussian  State  is  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in 
the  world,  and  secures  for  its  service  the  brightest  and  best 
intellects  developed  by  its  educational  system.  The  reveime 
from  public  works  undertaken  by  the  State  is  coitstantly  increas- 
ing, reducing  taxation,  encouraging  industry,  and  increasing  the 
productivity  of  labour,  and  making  for  a  greater  well-being  of  the 
nation.  The  nationalisation  of  the  railways  not  only  reduced 
freight  rates  and  materialh-  assisted  the  industrial  development, 
but  prepared  the  people  for  a  further  inevital)le  evolution  of 
modern  industrial  conditions,  viz.,  the  socialisation  of  production 
and  distribution. 

Meanwhile  our  railways  continue  to  put  an  automatic  bmke 
on  our  jDroductivity,  whilst  Parliament  fondly  believes  it  has 
safeguarded  the  interest  of  the  public.  But  competition  in 
railway  and  shipping  transport  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
trader  has  to  accept  without  murmur  the  charge  at  which  they 
condescend  to  carry  his  goods.  The  principal  factor  making 
against  the  development  of  traffic  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
is  the  existence  of  the  shipping  rings,  and  their  monopoly  is  so 
strong  that  neither  canal,  corporation,  nor  individual  traders 
can  overcome  it.  The  British  Iron  Trade  Association  three 
years  ago  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  commission 
to  consider  the  nationalisation  of  our  railways,  as  being  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  countr^^  and  ultimately  of  the 
State.  The  president  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
annual  return  might  be  saved  by  the  State  through  economies 
in  management.  Meanwhile  industries  continue  to  be  deprived 
of  the  full  utilisation  of  the  railways  and  canals  of  the  country, 
and  the  political  influence  of  the  vested  railway  monopoly  is 
too  great  to  permit  of  any  interference  by  Pai'liament. 

The  policy  of  laissez-faire  in  England  has  encouraged  private 
enterprise  in  other  works  of  public  utility,  conferring  monopolies, 
some  of  which  have  been  bought  back  at  fabulous  prices  by  the 
State  and  local  authorities.    This  will,  no  doubt,  be  done  with 
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tlie  railways  in  time.  But  the  lailways  are  not  the  only 
remaining  example  of  the  mischievous  policy  which  allows  the 
establishment  of  private  monopolies. 

The  London  Water  Companies,  after  discharging  their  duty 
to  the  public  inefficiently  and  inadequately,  are  demanding  a 
compensation  of  £47,400,001),  for  a  capital  expenditure  of  at  the 
most  £11,500,000,  to  part  with  a  monopoly  which  should  have 
been  exercised  by  the  State  or  local  authority  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  and  not  for  private  gain. 

The  plant  of  the  National  Telephone  Comijany  was  valued 
by  Post-Office  experts  at  £2,000,000  at  a  time  when  the  total 
capital  was  about  £6,000,000.  On  nationalisation  the  nation  will 
no  doubt  be  asked  to  pay  some  £12,000,000  for  acquiring  the  good- 
will of  a  private  monopoly,  which  should  not  have  been  granted. 
Attempts  to  compete  with  the  National  Telephone  Company 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  company  : 
competitors,  both  private  and  municipal,  have  been  bought  out 
to  preserve  the  monopoly.  The  service  has  been  condemned  as 
inefficient  and  of  no  general  benefit  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  an  improvement  in  the  service  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  nationalisatioTi  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Thus 
is  the  productivity  of  the  nation  injured  by  many  millions 
through  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  country 

There  are*  numerous  other  instances  in  which  the  nation  has 
been,  and  is  being,  literally  robbed  by  private  monopolies 
controlling  public  utilities.  Public-house  licences,  granted  by 
the  natioii  for  a  limited  time,  become  valuable  monopolies,  for 
which  compensation  is  claimed,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
people  decline  to  renew  the  licence  as  no  longer  necessaiy.  No 
permanent  right  has  been  established,  but  the  substance  of  the 
nation  is  wasted  in  compensating  a  jjrivate  monopoly  which  has 
injured  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people. 

It  is  frequently  stated,  that  inefficiency  and  incompetence  and 
wastefulness  of  the  War  and  other  Government  Offices,  are  a 
proof  that  England  could  not  manage  her  railways  under 
nationalisation  as  well  and  to  such  advantage  to  the  industrial 
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life  of  the  natioD  as  Germany.  This  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
War  and  other  administrative  offices  are  ihe  prerogative  of  the 
privileged  upper  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  invigorating 
forces  of  the  democracy.  When  we  free  ourselves  from  the 
tradition  of  the  historical  parties,"  and  recognise  that  not  the 
most  influential,  but  the  most  capable,  men— not  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  money,  but  that  of  brains  and  character — shall 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  such  inefficiency  will  disappear. 
The  Offices  of  State  and  the  Government  at  present  are  directed 
by  a  privileged  caste,  with  no  knowledge  of  general  business, 
and  possessed  of  no  sympathy  with  the  requirements  of  the 
people. 

Reform  in  matters  social  and  political  must  find  the  remedy, 
whilst  there  are  in  the  railway  service  of  the  country  men  as 
capable  and  competent,  as  efficient  and  energetic,  as  any  the 
world  produces.  They  would  efficiently  organise  the  railway 
service  for  the  benefit  of  industi-ies  and  the  community  at  large, 
if  freed  from  the  incubus  of  the  shareholders'  desire  for  dividends. 

With  the  financial  and  industrial  success  of  the  national 
railway  management  in  Germany  before  us,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  on  our  part  to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  and  to  give 
industry  and  trade  that  stimulus  of  cheaj)  transpor-t  for  which 
we  shall  agitate  in  vain  as  long  as  the  railways  ai-e  in  private 
hands. 

Private  monopoly,  however,  lias  a  right  to  separate  enjoyment 
so  long  only  as  it  inflicts  no  injury  to  the  public  good.  In  a 
well-ordered  community  the  interest  of  the  few  must  give  way  to 
the  interest  of  the  many.  We  cannot  attempt  to  regulate  prices  of 
commodities  by  State  control,  as  it  would  lower  the  productivity 
of  the  nation,  and  interfere  with  its  ability  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  State,  however,  will  liave  to  find  a  remedy  befoie 
private  monopolies  overwhelm  its  social  welfare,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  way  of  safety,  making  for  the  maximum  of  well- 
being  of  the  greatest  number  and  the  productivity  of  our 
industries,  lay  in  the  socialisation  of  all  works  of  public  utility, 
and  gradually  of  such  industries  as  have  become  integrated  into 
monopolies. 
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■■  Comparisons  between  different  countries  and  different 
periods  show  regularly  among-  progressive  nations  an  extension 
of  public  activities.  Tbis  manifests  itself  extensively  and  inten- 
sively. The  State  and  its  su])ordinate  political  units  continually 
undertake  new  functions,  and  tliey  perform  tbeir  duties,  old  and 
new,  better  and  better.  In  this  way — that  is.  through  public 
agency — the  needs  of  the  population,  to  an  increasing  extent. 
es])ecially  their  common  needs,  are  satisfied  ;  and  the  public 
services  for  the  satisfaction  of  needs  continually  improve  in 
quality.  The  clear  proof  of  this  is  given  statistically  in  the 
increased  demands  made  by  the  State  and  the  subordinate 
political  units."* 

It  is,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  socialise  trades  which, 
though  necessary,  are  injurious  to  the  Ijealth  and  morals  of  the 
nation  ;  the  exploitation  of  such  trades  for  private  gain  is  quite 
indefensible.  Intemperance  is  the  greatest  failing  of  our  people. 
It  endangers  our  industrial  productivity,  and  is  socially  the  most 
demoralising  and  humiliating  factor  in  our  civilisation.  The 
liquor  traffic  carried  on  foi'  private  gain  encourages  intemper- 
ance, even  under  the  strictest  })olice  regulations,  and  no  marked 
improvement  will  be  obtained  till  we  municipalise  the  drink  trade, 
which,  whilst  safeguarding  the  weak  mei^ibers  of  society  against 
temptation,  will  turn  into  a  gain  to  the  community  what  is  now 
its  curse.  Profits  on  productive  works  can  be  made  to  relieve 
local  taxation  and  assist  in  undertaking  the  much-needed  measures 
for  improving  the  housing  and  social  conditions  of  tlie  people 
generally,  and  with  an  improvement  in  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  labour  will  come  the  greater  productivity  of  which 
we  are  in  need. 

The  extension  of  the  functions  of  municipalities  and  State 
Avould  ha^ve  a  great  effect  on  the  people,  teach  them  the  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government,  and  the  value  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity as  the  prime  factor  in  liaising  wages.  If  the  working 
classes  to-day  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  under 


*  Wagner,  "  Allgemeine  Volks\n  irthschaftslehie. 
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their  management  the  cooperative  movement,  with  its  1,671 
societies,  some  with  10  or  more  shops,  and  a  membership  of  over 
two  millions  of  people,  a  turnover  of  £82,000,000,  a  capital  of 
£35,000,000,  and  a  profit  of  £9,600,000,  is  a  brilliant  proof  of  the 
ability  and  the  business  capacity  of  the  working  classes  under 
socialisation. 

Whilst  improving  the  general  education  of  the  people,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  a  higher  social  and  civic  ideal, 
which  would  lead  to  a  better  conception  by  the  people  of  their 
responsibilities,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  them  for 
collective  business  activities. 

A  gradual  socialisation,  by  increasing  the  functions  of  State 
and  local  authorities,  will,  however,  not  only  train  the  staff 
needed  for  extension  of  self-government,  but  will  find  for  society 
at  large,  without  injury  to  industrial  productivity,  a  wa}'^  of 
safety  out  of  the  impasse  into  which  we  are  drifting. 

"  The  titan  is  tired  and  weary  "  :  the  energy  impaired,  which 
produced  the  leading  event  of  the  last  century — the  industrial 
revolution.  It  gave  England  the  foremost  place  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world,  not  only  in  industry  and  invention,  in  extent 
of  territory  and  successful  colonisation,  but  in  science  and  art, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  improvement  of  general  well-being  of  her 
people. 

Has  this  great  civilising  force  been  spent?  Is  it  to  dis- 
appear like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome? 

"  Sparta  perished  when  the  whole  land  of  the  country 
belonged  to  a  hundred  families;  Rome  when  a  proletariat  of 
millions  stood  opposed  to  a  few  thousands  of  proprietors,  whose 
resources  were  so  enormous  that  Crassus  considered  no  one  rich 
who  could  not  maintain  an  army  at  his  own  expense,"  * 

The  social  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century  stands  at  our 
door,  and  will  not  be  denied  admittance.  Have  we  the  strength 
and  the  moral  courage  to  receive  her  with  open  arms,  and  guide 
and  help  her  to  accomplish  her  mission  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
of  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number? 

'  John  Qraham  Brooks,  "Social  Unrest." 
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The  Manchester  School  Board  was  one  of  the  first  appointed  in 
the  autumn  of  1870.  Immediately  Mr.  Forster's  Act  became 
law  the  City  Council  passed  a  resolution  applyino-  for  a  School 
Board.  It  Avas  known  that  there  was  some  deficiency  of  school 
accommodation  in  the  city,  although  Manchester  w^as  not  in  the 
destitute  condition  of  Bradford,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  as 
demonstrated  in  Mr.  Fearon's  speoial  report  on  thesie  towns. 
The  town,  however,  waited  for  no  formal  demand  from  the 
Education  Department  for  the  appointment  of  a  School  Board. 
It  was  generally  felt  tliat  there  should  be  such  an  authority 
in  all  large  towns,  and  Manchester,  which  had  been  the 
centre  for  many  j^ears  of  the  agitation  for  a  rate-aided  system 
and  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  could  not  well  be 
remiss  in  Avaiting  for  a  Board  to  be  thrust  upon  the  city. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  did  not  entirely  please  many 
of  those  who  had  been  foremost  m  the  advocacy  of  the  apiJoint- 
ment  of  a  local  authority  charged  with  the  building  of  schools 
and  the  application  of  a  law  of  compulsion.  The  Birmingham 
League,  with  its  advocacy  of  secular  education,  was  still  a  force 
in  political  life.  The  year  of  grace  given  to  voluntary  schools 
had  caused  nmch  dissatisfaction,  and  Mr.  Forster  had  been 
denounced  by  many  of  hii<  friends.    The  controversy  had  raged 
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witli  particular  severity  in  Mr.  Forster's  own  constituency  of 
Bradford.  The  twenty-fif'tli  clause  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870,  which  gave  School  Boards  permissive  powders  to  jiay 
the  school  fees  of  necessitous  children  in  voluntary  schools,  was 
seized  upon  by  Mr.  Forster's  opponents.  Mr.  Chamberlain  came 
to  Manchester  to  denounce  what  he  considered  to  be  an  outrai^e 
on  the  ratepayers,  and  there  was  at  least  one  ratepayer  Avho 
offered  passive  resistance  by  declining  to  pay  the  School  Board 
rate  in  Salford.  Few  of  the  School  Boards  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  twenty-hfth  clause,  and  it  was  a  singular  fact  that 
Manchester  and  Salford  paid  away  in  school  fees  for  poor 
children  attending  the  denominational  schools  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  School  Boards  of  England  and  Wales  put  together. 
Six  years  later  Parliament  saw  fit  to  remove  the  cause  of 
complaint.  By  the  Education  Act  of  1876  the  jDower  to  pay  fees 
in  voluntary  schools  was  transferred  from  the  School  Boards  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians — one  of  those  devices  in  English  public 
life  so  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  Avhen  studying  our 
idiosyncrasies.  Eventually  the  fires  died  out,  and  the  Guai'dians 
of  the  Poor  j^aid,  as  a  rule,  as  little  as  possible.  Public  feeling 
w^as  so  strong  in  Birmingham  in  those  days,  that  the  School 
Board,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  for  some  years  chairman, 
absolutely  refused  to  assist  denominational  schools  financially  in 
any  direct ioai. 

These  are  matter-s  now  only  of  history :  the  assisted  Educa- 
tion, Act,  which  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  A-oluntary  schools, 
and  of  Avhich  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  well-accredited  author, 
largely  freed  tlie  schools,  and  so  the  difficulty  of  the  fee^s  is  now 
remoived. 

The  first  School  Board  election  in  Manchester  was  simply  a 
scramble.  Party  machinery  was  not  organised,  and  the  use  of 
the  cumulative  vote,  reduced  in  later  j-ears  to  an  exact  science, 
w^as  then  not  quite  understood.  The  result  was,  however,  a 
denominational  Board,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Birley  was  elected 
chairman  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  whose  claims 
commended  themselves  more  fully  to  the  Nonconformist  minority. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Salford.    For  fifteen  continuous  3-ears 
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Mr.  Herbert  Birley  was  chairman  oi"  both  Boards,  when  there 
was  a  temporary  break  of  three  years,  during-  w^hich  period  the 
Rev.  J.  Nunn  was  chairman  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Birley  retaining 
Salford.  In  1888  Mr.  Birley  was  again  elected  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  School  Board,  and  retained  the  position  until  his 
lamented  death  in  1890. 

The  adojftion  of  compulsion  was  permissive  in  1870. 
Manchester  made  bye-laws,  it  is  true,  but  the  standards  of 
exemption  were  low,  and  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  law 
were  lax  to  the  last  extreme. 

One  initial  mistake  w^as  that  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  Board  would  not  prosecute  parents  whose  children  made  50  per 
cent  of  possible  attendances  at  school.  The  natural  result 
followed.  Wliat  the  Board  hai  fondly  hoped  for  as  a  minimum 
requirement  was  immediately  adopted  as  a  maximum  by  the 
parents  of  a  vast  number  of  the  children  attending  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  city. 

During  the  period  of  office  of  the  second  Board,  commencing 
in  November,  1873,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  dealing  w^ith 
school  attendance  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Alexander  Bremner, 
and  it.  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  efforts  that  public  attention 
wm  drawn  to  the  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  school 
attendance  in.  Manchester.  Without  troubling  you  with  all  the 
stages  through  w^iich  this  important  department  of  the  w^ork  of 
the  School  Board  was  increased  in  efficiency  year  by  year,  I 
may  well  here  give  you  some  figures  illustrative  of  what  that 
improvement  has  been.  Turning  to  the  first  report  of  the 
School  Board,  we  find  the  following  return  of  school  attendance  : 

■^December  2nd,  1871. — ^Average  attendance  in 

the  public  elementary  schools  of  Manchester  '30,202 
Number  of  children  on  oooks   44,961 

In  order  to  realise  the  deplorable  state  of  attendance  at  the 
b^o-inning  of  the  School  Board  era,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  this  return  wuth  that  of  the  last  issued  by  the  School 
Board,  at  June  30th,  1903,  when  the  average  attendance  had 
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risen  to  94,115,  and  the  number  on  the  books  to  107,113.  From 
these  figures  certain  insitructive  results  may  be  obtained.  Tlie 
average  attendance  had  risen  in  31  years  by  63,913,  or  211  per 
cent;  and  the  number  on  the  books  by  62,152,  or  •138  per  cent. 
The  population  within  the  period  has  only  increased  in  the  area 
Qow  comprised  within  the  city  by  about  131.391,  or  31  per  cent.* 

In  1870  7'2  jjer  cent  of  the  poi)ulation  in  Manchester 
was  represented  by  children  in  averaoe  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools.  In  the  middle  of  1903,  and  taking  the 
estimated  population,  it  was  17  per  cent.  The  children  on  the 
books  of  the  schools  in  1870  made  only  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
possible  attendances.  iWhen  the  School  Board  gave  up  office  it 
had  reached  87  per  cent,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  representing 
an  increase  from  Government  grants  now  received  by  the  schools 
of  about  £44,700  per  annum.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  the 
new  Education  AuthoritieiS,  particularly  of  the  .Administrative 
Counties,  where  I  am  afraid  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  school  attendance,  to  remember  that  each  unit  added 
to  the  annual  average  attemdaiice  represeiits.  under  the  new  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  Acti  of  1902,  a  Government  gra.nt 
coming  to  the  district  of  abo<ut  forty  shillings  per  annum. 

Several  causes  have  conduced  to.  these  satisfactory  results 
so  far  as  school  attendance  in  Manchester  is  concerned.  Tlie 
byerlaw  requirements  have  been  advanced  both  in  the  matter  of 
the  compulsory  school  age  and  also  in  the  standard  required  to 
be  passed  before  children  short  of  14  years  are  allowed  to  leave 
school.  The  main  improvement  has,  however,  been  occasioned 
by  the  wise  administration  of  the  law  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and  untold  good  has  resulted  to  the 
children,  for  nothing  caii  be  more  demoralising  to  a  school  or 
town  than  the  careless  and  irregular  attendance  at  school  of 
children  of  the  school  age. 

In  1870,  when  the  first  Education  Bill  Avas  before  Parliament, 
great  fears  were  entertained  b}^  many  eminent  persons,  who  fore- 
told that  the  enforcement  of  attendance  of  children  at  school 
would  be  attended  by  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
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that  the  whole  scheme  would  end  in  failure.  How  different  has 
been  the  result  is  eniineutly  satisfactory  to  Manchester,  seeing 
that  here  were  found  the  strongest  advocates  for  compulsion. 

To  the  first  School  Boards,  Manchester  among  the  number, 
is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  compulsion  into  successful  operation. 
Irregular  attendaiice  and  absenteeism  were  gradually  attacked, 
mainly  by  persuasive  methods.  Let  me  briefly  describe  the  method 
pursued  in  Manchester,  The  Kota  Connnittees  dealing  with 
irregular  attendance  hold  evening  meetings  at  frequent  dates  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Here  defaulting  parents  are  dealt  with  :  the  care- 
less and  negligent  are  urged  to  mend  their  ways,  concessions  are 
recommended  wdiere  needed,  and  the  whole  procedure  is  governed 
by  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Authority  to  avert  the 
last  resort,  namely,  police  court  proceedings.  It  happily  turns 
out  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  warnings  are  sufficient, 
and  the  child's  attendance  is  secured.  The  pro'secutions  before 
the  magistrates  for  offences  arising  out  of  defective  attendance 
grow  fewer  and  fewer  in  number. 

Closely  allied  with  the  w^ork  of  carrying  out  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  is  the  administi'atioii  of  the  si^ecial 
laAvs  dealing  with  criminally  neglected  children.  "  The  Industrial 
Schools  Act,"  in  its  present  shape,  came  into  existence  in  1866, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  advent  of  the  School  Boards  that  anything 
like  a  proper  application  of  this  beneficent  legislation  was  applied. 
Unhappily  there  are  a  number  of  people  who,  thrO'Ugh  neglect, 
allow  their  children  to  drift^  into  crime,  and  there  ai'e  cases 
where  the  children,  being  without  parents  or  natural  guardians, 
are  in  danger  of  entering  upon  the  same  courses.  It  was  to  deal 
witli  these  cases,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  criminal  jjopulatiion  at 
the  age  of  childhood,  that  the  Act  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
passed.  The  Manchester  School  Board  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  history  strenuously  applied  the  powers  given  by  the 
Legislature,  and  were  the  means  of  sending  to  industrial  schools 
no  fewer  than  6,634  children.  It  is  happily  not  necessary  now 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  entire  success  of  this  kind 
of  work.  It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of 
children  sent  to  industrial  schools  turn  out  to  be  reputable 
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meirjbers  of  society,  and  tliis  lias  certainly  been  the  experience 
ill  Manchester  in  connection  Avith  the  industrial  schools  with 
wliicli  we  have  apreenients.  The  J^oard,  finding  very  early  in 
their  career  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  efficiently- 
managed  industrial  schools  under  voluntary  nianagenient 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  denominations,  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  put  up  residential  schools  of  their  own. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  with  certified  schools  in 
Manchester  and  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  reception  of 
children  committed  by  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  the  instance 
of  the  Board.  Agreements  were  made  with  the  managers  of 
schools  by  which  these  children  could  be  maintained  and  trained 
in  honest  employment  during  detention,  and  a  strict  oversight 
was  kept  over  the  welfare  of  the  children,  not  only  during  their 
period  of  detention,  but  also  during  that  dangerous  period  which 
ensues  upon  discharge,  when  the  child,  being  placed  upon  the 
world,  with  a  liberty  which  it  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  in 
danger  of  falling  a  prey  to,  it  may  be,  the  evil  counsels  of  parents 
and  others  who  are  still  active  in  ill  doing. 

Some  special  legislation  having  been  p-assed  in  18 76  for  the 
establishment  of  day  industrial  schools — that  is,  schools  where 
the  children  committed  by  the  magistrates  are  boarded  ljut  not 
lodged — the  School  Board  tried  the  experiment  of  building  one 
such  school  in  Mill  Street,  Ancoats.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
school  has  had  a  remarkably  successful  career.  At  the  j^resent 
time  it  jDOSsesses  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  school  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Its  inliuence  has  been  remarkable,  in  that  it  has 
prevented  tlie  lapsing  into  crime  of  many  children  who  perha[)s 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  been  sent  to  a  resi- 
dential school.  Many  things  are  possible  at  the  day  industrial  school 
which  are  not  possi])le  at  the  other  kind  of  institution.  The  shortei" 
periods  of  detention,  and  the  licensing  out  of  suitable  cases  on 
good  behaviour  during  the  school  age,  are  special  features  of  the 
day  industrial  school.  Through  the  agency  of  this  school  a  good 
work  has  been  done  in  assisting  many  struggling  widows  and 
others  with  perlia})s  one  wayward  boy  whom  they  have  been 
unable  to  control ;    they  have   had  their   cares  considerably 
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lio'litened,  and  the  boy  saved  from  what  ii)ight  have  heeii  a 
disastrous  end,  and  from  leading  astray  the  younger  nieinbers 
of  the  family. 

Soon  after  the  School  Board  connnenced  their  work,  seeing 
the  large  number  of  candidates  there  Avere  then  for  admission  to 
industrial  schools,  it  naturally  folloAved  that  inquiries  should  be 
made  as  to  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  manufacture  of 
candidates  for  such  schools,  and  it  was  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates had  been  more  or  less  connected  with  street  trading,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  feared,  allied  with  begging  and  other  forms  of 
vagrancy.  During  a  long  period  the  School  Board  urged  various 
Home  Secretaries,  and  also  the  Watch  Committee  of  tlie  city,  to 
take  action  in  order  to  control  and  license  a  form  of  irregular 
employment  which  had  so  evil  an  effect.  Happil}^  the 
Manchester  Corporation  at  last  took  up  the  case,  and  special 
legislation  was  obtained  in  1901  enabling  the  Watch  Committee 
to  license  and  control  children  engaged  in  street  trading.  A 
niost  effective  system  is  now  in  force  in  Manchester,  and  perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  which  could  be  paid  to  its  success  is  that 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  legislation  was  made 
general,  and  now  any  locality  may  secure  by  means  of  bye-laws 
this  undoubted  benefit  for  the  children  of  their  district.  Having 
dealt  with  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Manchester  Scliool  Board 
in  securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  the 
measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  neglected  children,  I  turn 
to  another  departnjent  of  work,  namely,  the  provision  of  school 
acconniiodation. 

It  was  found,  in  1870,  that  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  in  the  matter  of  the  provision  of 
school  accoanmodation,  there  was  not  that  deficiency  in 
Manchester  which  was  so  marked  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Birming- 
ham, and  elsewhere.  The  entire  deficiency  of  places  was  declared 
t-'D  Ije  about  4,000,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  the  School 
Board  of  that  day  felt  constrained  to  take  any  active  measures 
for  the  supply  of  additional  acconnnodation.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  their  early  efforts  they  were  particularly  happy.    f)ne  of 
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the  first  schools  they  built  was  originally  estiinated  to  cost  about 
£4,500 — a  reinarkably  low  figure,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  a 
building  to  accommodate  about  1,000  children.  Through 
mismanageiiient.  miscalculation,  and  the  misfortune  of  having 
secured  a  bad  site,  this  school  ultimately  cost  about  £18,000. 
Happily  there  has  been  no  like  experience  of  the  kind.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  School  Board  of  thirty  years  ago  pursued  a 
very  bold  or  far-sighted  policy  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
scliool  accommodation,  and  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  sites  they  obtained  were  far  too  small  in  area,  and 
the  schools  were  consequently  very  deficient  in  playgrounds. 
There  has  l)een  a  great  improvement  in  the  style  of  school 
architecture  during  the  period,  culminating  in  the  present  type 
of  school,  with  its  central  halls  and  class-room  acconnnodation, 
together  with  rooms  for  manual  instruction  in  woodwork  and 
instruction  in  cookery.  Frequently  as  much  as  two  acres  of 
ground  have  been  secured  for  a  school.  Many  circumstances 
have  happily  conduced  to  this  important  improvement.  Most 
of  the  new  schools  are  now  needed  in  the  suburbs,  where  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  commodious  sites  free  from  property  and  with 
healthy  surroundings.  Public  elementary  school  arcliitecture,  in 
its  highest  development,  may  periiaps  be  best  illustrated  by  what 
is  known  as  the  higher  grade  school.  These  schools,  with  upper 
divisions  where  the  education  is  of  a  secondary  character  for 
boys  and  girls  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  liave  long 
been  in  Manchester  the  crown  of  the  elementary  school  system. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  equipment  of  schools  already 
described,  these  schools  have  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
with  suitable  rooms  for  instruction  in  drawing,  etc.  A  good 
example  of  this  class  of  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  Central 
School,  in  Whitwo'rth  Street,  now  attended  l)y  1,4:(H> 
}tupils.  The  Manchester  School  Board  very  early  took  up 
the  idea  of  the  development  of  elementiiry  education  in  the 
direction  of  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  Central  School  is  a 
permanent  monument  of  the  good  work  of  many  years  of  hard 
and  patient  labour,  not  undeterred  by  dif^icultie^s,  many  of  which 
were  created  by  the  Education  Department.    This  school  is  a 
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te&tiniony  to  the  earnest  endeavour  of  successive  Boards  to 
extend  the  scliool  age,  and  to  offer  means  of  advancement  to 
deserving-  boys  and  girls  from  the  public  elementary  schools. 

No  account  of  the  improvement  of  education  in  Manchester 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  remarkable 
development  ol  the  evening  continuation  schools  wliich  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  School  Board,  particularly  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Cramped  by  unworkable  regulations  for  a 
long  time,  the  ordinary  night  schools  carried  on  a  fitful  existence. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  wliat  was  known  as  the  "  Aclarid  Code  " 
for  evening  continuation  schools  the  Manchester  School  Board 
carried  out  several  successful  experiments  for  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  Manchester,  in  1891,  was  first 
established  that  special  form  of  evening  schools  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  tlie  "  Women's  Institute,"  for  the  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  of  women  and  girls  in  what  might  well  be 
called  the  domestic  arts,  had  not  the  term  been  already  identified 
with  something  quite  different.  The  scheme  of  tlie  Board  was 
that  special  encouragement  should  be  given  to  women  and  girls 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  special  evening  schools,  with  special 
appointments,  and  liaving  skilled  teachers  in  various  departments 
of  the  work,  where  the  pupils  might  receive  instruction  in  most 
of  the  things  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the  domestic  welfare 
of  the  people.  At  these  s(ihools  literature  was  taught  and 
reading  classes  were  formed.  Cookery  was  taught  in  various 
stages,  and  also  laundry  work.  Tlie  pupils  were  taught  to  cut 
out  and  make  their  own  dresses,  how  to  effectually  master  the  . 
mysteries  of  the  laundry,  and  how  to  act  when  sickness  entered 
the  home.  From  the  first  these  institutions  were  attended  by 
the  highest  success.  I  see  that  the  number  now  under  instruc- 
tion in  eight  special  evening  continuation  schools  of  this  class 
alone  is  1,500, 

In  another  department  of  evening  school  work  the  School 
Board  made  experiments  in  the  development  of  connnercial 
education.  Time  would  not  suffice  to  describe  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
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question  that  a  great  field  of  work  hitherto  unoccupied  was  taken 
up  in  connection  with  these  evening  schools. 

The  success  is  illustrated  by  the  Central  School,  in  Whitworth 
Street,  where  some  2,500  students,  mostly  adults,  are  nightly 
instructed  in  languages  and  other  subjects  bearing  upon  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  Manchester  and  the  world.  The  success 
in  examinations,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils,  and  the  good 
re'sults  of  the  work  ait  these  commercial  evening  schools  are 
demonstrated  in  various  w^ays,  particulai'ly  by  the  number  of 
awards  taken  at  all  kinds  of  open  exauiinations  conducted  )jy 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  other  recognised  examining  bodies 
conducting  special  examinations  in  languages,  book-keeping, 
shorthand,  and  commercial  knowledge  generally.  Tliere  are  now 
in  Manchester  eleven  commercial  evening  schools  carried  on 
by  the  Education  Committee,  with  5,307  enrolled  pupils.  Much 
of  this  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 
There  were  uncertainties,  which  afterwards  developed  to  an 
extent  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  refer,  slicing  that  they 
no  longer  exist,  but  that  tliere  were  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
School  Board  and  its  work  in  connection  with  the  evening  and 
higher  grade  schools  is  best  known  to  those  who  had  to 
face  them.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  o£  satisfaction  to  know  that 
owing  very  largely  to  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
Manchester  School  Board  a  complete  revolution  was  made  by 
the  Education  Department  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Acland  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  in  the  direction  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  evening!  school  system  and  the  opening  up  and 
extension  of  various  Idnds  of  instruction  suited  to  students  of 
various  ages,  to  the  development  of  their  tastes  in  various 
directions,  and  to  the  necessities  of  their  employment. 

It  was  not,  however,  alone  in  these  advanced  and  specialised 
branches  of  evening  school  work  that  the  enterprise  of  the 
Manchester  School  Board  was  prominent.  It  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Board,  when  they  re-organised  the  ordinary  nigln 
school  system,  that  the  spirit  of  the  w^iole  scheme  should  centre 
in  the  need  that  there  must  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
day    schools    and    the    evening    schools,    and    in    all  parts 
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of  the  city  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  suitable 
buildings  and  to  secure  attendance  evening  schools  were  opened 
under  experienced  teachers,  until  Manchester  was  covered 
during  the  winter  months  with  a  perfect  network  of  these 
schools.  The  Board  had  the  satisfaction  of  handing  over  to  the 
City  Council  a  thoroughly  well-organised  system  of  evening 
schools,  and  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  state  that  the  City  Council 
have  during  this  the  first  session  of  united  control  taken  up  with 
vigour  and  extended  the  work  on  the  lines  originated  by  the  School 
Board,  lines  Avhich  have  proved  by  their  success  tlie  practical 
wisdom  of  their  inception. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  instruction  both  in  the 
day  and  evening  schools,  I  tliink  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  has  been  an  uplifting  of  the  whole  of  the  work 
during  the  past  thirty  years  in  Mancheister.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  every  change  offered  in  the  Code  for  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  An  illustration  of 
this  fact  is  seen  in  the  extension  of  applied  woodwork,  one  of 
the  most  importanit  subjects  that  can  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
because  it  enables  boys  to  make  in  the  workshop,  by  the  aid  of 
tools,  graduated  examples  designed  to  teach  the  jDroper  ap^Dlica- 
tion  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  also  to  lead  to  the  practical 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  scale  as  applied  to  dimensions 
and  craftsimanship  generally.  In  the  same  direction  cookery  and 
laundry  work  have  been  taken  up  in  the  girls'  schools,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  great  advance  in  many  of  the  infant  schools, 
due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  well-planned  and 
pleasantly-arranged  rooms,  with  their  necessary  accompaniment 
of  babies'  rooms  and  the  development  of  that  delightful  combi- 
nation of  well-regulated  pastime  and  instruction  known  as  the 
Kindergarten  system,  which  has  added  so  much  tliat  is  delightful 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  infants'  school. 

There  are  many  important  side-paths  in  the  field  of 
educatioii  in  which  the  Manchester  School  Board  have  done 
huportant  work.  I  would  refer  to  the  needs  of  afflicted  children. 
Immediately  legislative  powers-  were  given  them  the  School 
Board  saw  to  the  education  and  training  of  all  the  blind  and  deaf 
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children  in  tlieir  district,  and  tliey  were  more  tlian  anxious  to 
take  up,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  additional  powers 
given  them  of  dealing  with  another  sadly-afflicted  class  of 
children,  il  refer  to  those  mentally  deficient.  Two  special  day 
schools  have  already  been  built  (perhaps  there  are  no  better  in 
the  counitry),  where  these  children  receive  day  instruction  by 
skilled  teachers  arranged  under  medical  direction  of  the  highest 
l^ossible  kind,  and  where  much  good  work  is  done  for  those 
children  wlio  up  to  even  recent  years  were  too  often  buffeted 
about  during  childhood,  and  who,  if  they  survived  to  mature 
years,  l)ecanie  a  danger  to  socieity.  Encouragement  ha«  been 
given  by  the  School  Board  also  to  the  residential  homes  estab- 
lished a,t  Sandlebridge  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society 
for  the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded,"  whose  successful 
and  beneficent  labours  will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Miss  Mary  Dendy. 

For  many  years  now  the  necessities  of  underfed  children  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  number  of  people.  Nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  under  the  direct  influence  and  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Birley,  then  chairman  of  the  Board,  practical  effect  was 
given  to  the  desire  to  do  someithing  for  children  who  came  to 
school  during  the  winter  months  insufflciently  fed.  Year  by  year 
food  has  been  given,  latterly  by  means  of  free  dinners,  to 
necessitous  children  attending  the  schools.  The  administration 
of  this  charity  has  been  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way  by 
inquiries  conducted  by  the  school  attendance  officers — tlian  whom 
there  can  be  no  better  agentis  for  inquiry — into  the  circumsitances 
of  the  parents,  in  order  that  none  but  those  in  whose  homes 
there  is  necessity  can  receive  this  relief  at  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  The  mention  of  the  teachers  in  connection  with  this 
work  happil}^  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  recognising  how  much 
they  have  done  in  connection  with  the  giving  of  free  meals. 
Not  only  have  they,  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  devoted  their 
own  leisure  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  children  during  meal 
times,  but  they  have,  by  various  means,  raised  fully  one  half  of 
the  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  money  voluntarily  subscribed 
to  carry  on  the  adminisitration  of  this  relief,  for,  as  is  probably 
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well  known,  it  is  against  the  law  for  any  portion  of  tlie  rates  to 
be  devoted  to  the  giving  of  free  meals  to  children  in  the  schools. 

For  nian}^  years  past  the  iniportance  of  inculcating  lessons 
in  thrift  has  received  the  attention  of  the  School  Board.  In 
every  one  of  the  municipal  schools  there  now  exists  a  savings 
bank,  and  in  these  banks  children  may  deposit  small  sunns, 
and  liave  tlie  same  transferred  to  the  siavings  bank  when 
they  assume  proportions  sufficient  to  carry  interest.  Each  year 
the  transactions  in  these  savings  banks  have  increased,  and  since 
their  commencement  to  the  end  of  last  November  the  transactions 
numbered  nearly  10,(JUU,UOO.  During  the  year  ended  Novem- 
ber, 1903.  the  deposits  amounted  to  £22,324.  and  it  may 
be  added  also  that  since  their  conunencenient  a  no  less  sum 
than  £309,600  has  been  deposited.  This  system  of  school 
banks  will  shortly  be  extended  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  So  far  as  Manchester 
children  are  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
deterioration.  I  recently  had  an^ opportunity  of  examining  some 
pliotogra-phs,  taken  twenty  years  ago,  of  a  class  of  scliool 
children  in  one  of  the  poorer  schools  of  the  city,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  photographs  of  a  like  class  of  to-day.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  children  now  in  the  schools  was  remarkable  in 
many  ways,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  tlieir  physical 
appearance,  and  also,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  the 
remarkable  improvement  wliioh  has  taken  place  in  tlieir 
clothing.  I  can  well  remember  tliat  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  remark  in  some  of  the  ijoorer  schools  thirty  years  ago  to  see 
a  boy  wearing  a  clean  linen  collar,  and  the  numbei's  who  came 
without  slioes  or  stockings  were  a  pitiable  sight.  Now  there  is 
a  great  change.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
still  considerable  poverty  in  many  of  our  districts,  but  I  think — 
and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers  and  inspectors  of  my  acquaintance — ^that  there  can  be 
no  possible  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  past  generation  has  seen 
a  very  grea/t  improvement  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  children  attending  our  public  elementary  schools. 
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Tlie  School  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  liow  much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  a  properly  thought  out  system  of 
physical  exercise.  During  the  last  year  of  their  office,  through 
the  agency  of  a  most  experienced  instructor,  they  have  trained 
a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  are  now  competent  to  take 
physical  exercises  in  the  schools,  and  the  time  will  not  be  very 
far  distant  when  in  every  school  in  Manchester  there  will  Ije 
carried  out  on  the  most  efficient  and  practical  lines  a  well- 
airanged  and  organised  system  of  physical  exercises  of  proved 
excellence  for  children  of  all  ages.  The  health  of  the  schools  at 
all  times  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  School  Board.  The 
Board,  in  every  possible  way,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  city  to  check  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
amongst  the  children.  One  of  the  last  appointments  made  by  the 
School  Board  was  that  of  a  'Medical  Officer  specially  charged  with 
this  important  work. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  may  I  briefly  be  allowed  to  summarise 
some  of  the  grounds  which  I  think  can  be  put  forward  for  saying 
that  the  Manchester  School  Board  may  claim  to  have  fulfilled 
the  best  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
and  to  have  done  a  great  work  in  preparing  the.  way  for  the  full 
realisation  of  a  truly  national  system  of  public  education  for  the 
city. 

1.  Conjpulsory  attendance  at  school  has  been  a  complete 
success.  Whilst  in  1870  only  7  per  cent  of  the  poj^ulation  was 
represented  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  school  children, 
to-day  the  percentage  is  17  per  cent.  Had  matters  of  attendance 
stood  to-day  at  the  condition  the  School  Board  found  them  in  1870, 
we  should  have  only  had  39,850  children  in  average  attendance 
at  the  jiublic  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  compared  vrith  the 
existing  average  attendance  of  95,017.  Habits  of  regularity  and 
good  training  in  the  schools  have  })layed  a  great  i)art  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 

2.  By  reason  of  a  care  of  the  wayward,  the  poorest,  a.nd  the 
criminally  inclined,  the  School  Board  rescued,  through  the  agency 
of  the  industrial  schools,  thousands  of  children  who  would  othea-- 
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wise  have  drifted  into  crime  and  misery — ^a  danger  to  society 
and  a  curse  to  themselves. 

.').  Througii  the  action  of  the  Board  street  hawking  has 
been  controlled  in  Manchester,  and  legislation  oVitained  whicli 
will  extend  the  like  control  throughout  the  country.  Thus  the 
supply  of  much  tlnat  is  evil  and  of  the  direst  consequences  to 
innocent  and  helpless  children  is  Avithin  sight  of  being  seriously 
grappled  with.  With  reg'ard  to  street  selling  by  children,  the 
saddest  asiDeot  of  the  whole  case  was  the  dreadful  fate  of  many  of 
the  girlS' — ruined  at  an  age  when  they  could  barely  understand 
the  horror  of  it  all. 

4.  The  School  Board  during  their  term  of  office  built  40 
schools,  and  thus  met  in  a  large  measure  the  continually  growing- 
needs  of  the  district  for  improved  school  accommodation.  At 
the  time  when  the  work  was  transiferred  to  the  City  Council 
there  were  in  the  Board  schools  53,674  scholars,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  107,113  in  the  Avhole  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  city. 

5.  The  night  school  work,  as  developed  and  improved  by  the 
School  Board,  dealt  with  14,800  enrolled  students  of  all  ages 
beyond  the  ordinary  school  age.  And  the  success  which  attended 
this  'branch  of  the  Board's  work  led  to  the  Manchester  scheme 
of  evening  schools  being  adopted  to  a  large  extent  in  tlie 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also  contri- 
buted in  a  marked  degree  to  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  continuation  schools  which  has  cbaraeterised  the  public 
administration  of  popular  education  during  the  past  dozen  years. 

6.  In  other  directions  the  School  Board  has,  by  practical 
work,  set  an  examjjle — 'with  regard  to  the  inculcation,  of  lessons 
of  thrift  by  means  of  the  schools  savings  banks,  tlie  care  of 
defective  children,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  witli  regard 
to  the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf  and  blind.  At  the 
.same  time  Manchester  has  been  to  the  fore  in,  such  matters  as 
the  feeding  of  destitute  school  children  and  the  teaching  of 
swimming  and  the  provision  of  physical  exercises  in  the  jiublic 
elementary  schools. 
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I  fear  tliat  I  have  soinewliat  inadequately  perfonned  my 
task.  I  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  n)nny  nicnibers  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  numbering 
amoiwwt  tJiem  some  of  the  best  of  our  citizens,  who  during  this 
long  period  of  work  have,  by  their  interest  in  the  spread  of 
education  and  by  their  self-denying  labours,  carried  on  the  work 
01  the  lioai  d,  in  the  face  of  nmny  difficulties,  in  a  nianner  wliieli 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  city. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Board,  and  I  consider  it  to  have 
been  the  highest  privilege  of  niy  life  to  have  been  associated 
with  them.  During  the  period  the  Boiird  had  four  chairman — 
First,  Mr,  Herbert  Birley,  who  presided  for  eighteen  years ; 
second,  11  ev,  J.  Nunn,  wliO'  Avas  chairman  three  years  :  third. 
Rev.  Canon  J.  Davenport  Kelly — rather  more  than  a  year, 
succeeding  the  death  of  Mr.  Birley ;  and  fourth,  the  Dean  of 
Manchester,  who  was  chairman  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

The  first  clerk  was  Mr.  Frank  Orde  Ruspini,  a  man  of  singu- 
larly gentle  and  blameless  life,  w^ho,  appointed  in  1870,  was 
unhappily  obliged  to  retire  owing  to  ill  health  in  1886,  an  event 
which  he  did  not  long  survive.  I  knew  him  practically  from  the 
first,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory. 

The  Board  had  in  their  service  at  June  last  1.800  teachers  of  all 
classes.  These  have,  with  the  officials,  now^  entered  the  service 
of  the  City  Coimcil.  It  is,  in  the  main,  to  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  that  we  must  look  for  success.  Of  those  in  the  employ 
of  the  city  I  can  bear  the  highest  testimony  for  good  work, 
zealously  performed. 

The  City  Council  has  now  entered  into  the  work  of  the  School 
Board.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  important  work  of  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Municipalities  and  County  Councils,  so  that  increased  o])i)ortuni- 
ties — unfettered  by  many  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
School  Boards — ^may  be  given  for  the  better  education  of  the 
people.    Our  satisfaction  on  this  account  need  not  make  us 
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forget  the  noble  work  accoiiiplisihed  by  tlie  School  Boards.  Wliat 
the  progress  of  education  has  been  during  the  period  whicli 
has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  may  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Michael  Sadler:  — 

"  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  passing  of  Foi'ster's  Act  have  witnessed, 
especially  in  the  towns,  the  growth  of  a  new  pul)lic  sentiment  in 
favour  of  education.  Noble,  indeed,  were  the  sacrifices  which 
Avere  made  by  religious  denominaitions,  by  societies,  and  by 
individual  benefactors  for  popular  education  in  England  before 
that  date.  Those  efforts  laid  the  foundation  necessary  to  all 
later  success.  But  they  were  haanpered  by  the  apathy  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  for  no  system  of  national  education  can 
become  or  remain  effective  Avithout  popular  sympathy  and 
interest.  Since  1870,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  towards  elementary  education  has  undergone  a  surprising 
change.  The  value  of  a  good  school  has  become  more  widely 
appreciated,  and  parents  evince  an  increasing  desire  to  secure 
tlie  benefits  of  efficient  teaching  for  their  children.  This  change 
in  public  opinion  has  made  possible  much  Avhich  the  zeal  of 
educational  reformers,  the  goodwill  of  local  authorities,  the 
liberality  of  subscribers,  and  the  experience  and  devotion  of  the 
teachers  would  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to  eft'ect.  It 
has  permitted  great  expenditure  in  order  that,  within  the  life- 
time of  a  single  generation,  dangerous  deficiencies  might  be 
removed.  It  has  allowed  gradual  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  equipment  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  conditions  of  attend- 
ance. It  has  created,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  the 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  encourageuient  which  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  schools,  and  the  change  may  be  tiuced  to  a 
growing  belief  in  the  value  and  necessity  of  education,  which 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  competent  to  take 
part  in  the  local  administration  of  educational  affairs,  and  thus 
to  form  the  best  guarantee  for  wise  advance,  intelligent  criticism, 
and  prudent  expenditure  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Sadler's  opinion  wa,s  expressed  before  the  abolition  of  the 
School  Boards,  but  is  equally  true  of  the  position  reached  when 
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such  Boards  ceased  to  exist.    These  School  Boards  were  not  only 
happy  in  their  work — -and  deserve  all  the  felicitations  they  are 
ever  likely  to  receive — ^but  I  venture  to  think  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  their  removal,  seeing  that  it  has  been  broucrht 
about  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  local  education 
authority  likely  to  bring  to  a  fuller  fruition  all  the  cherished 
aspirations  of  those  who  made  the  School  Boards  all  tliat  they  were 
at  the  best,  for  I  do  iiot  claim  perfection  even  for  them.  Their 
succe-ssors  will  undoubtedly  have  difiiculties  of  their  own  to 
encounter,  but  they  possess  far  more  extensive  powers.    It  is 
not  my  intention  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  Avhich  will  accrue 
from  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  but,  in  words  which  I  have  used 
elsewhere,  I  should  blame  myself  did  I  not  refer  to  the  greatest 
benefit  of  all  which  will  be  undoubtedly  derived.    For  tlie  last 
thirty  years  the  greater  proportion  of  the  children  of  England 
and  Wales  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
children  who  have   attended   Board  schools.      Step  by  step 
the  position   of  the  voluntary  schools  lias  rapidly  approached 
the  region  of  impossibility.      Various   expedients   have  been 
adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  case.    Doles  have  proved 
inefficient.    Teachers  and  children  have  suffered.      The  Board 
schools  have  also  felt  the  mischief  of  belonging  to  one  of  two 
classes  of  schools — ^mischief  arishig  through  the  natural  jealousies, 
and  frequently  the  opposition,  of  those  members  of  School  Board^ 
who  felt  the  hopelessness  of  the  contest.    Now  these  difficulties 
w^ill  be  removed.    The  difficulty  of  maintenance  is  gone,  and  all 
children  will  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  their  tea.ching  and 
the  equijDment  of  their  schools. 

The  authorities  now  established  possess  the  most  ample  powers 
for  furthering  all  kinds  of  education.  Primary  and  secondary  schools 
will  benefit,  and  there  should  be  no  more  impediments  in  the  way 
of  pupils  endowed  with  exceptional  abilities.  A  new  race 
of  teachers  will  arise,  whose  training  will  be  fostered  in  a  way 
AA'hich  has  hitherto  only  been  trodden  by  the  few.  It  should 
no  longer  be  the  complaint  of  the  technical  schools  that  far  too 
many  jDupils  present  themselves  badly  equipped  for  enjoying  the 
great  advantages  these  schools  are  prepared  to  bestow,  and 
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tliroiioljoiit  all  branches  of  instruction  we  are  justified  in  hoping 
fur  a  great  advance  and  a  great  improvement.  With  such  a 
prospect  for  the  education  of  the  nation  in  the  futui'e  tlie  School 
Boards  may  he  well  content,  having  in  their  day  and  generation 
la]M)ured  to  hriug  a])Out  such  a  great  consummation,  and  satisfied 
that  they  are  al)le  to  bequeath  to  the  County  Councils  a  rich 
heritage  of  ecsperience,  accumulated  during  thirty-two  years  of 
strenuoiis  labour  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Some  Problems  of  Local  Government. 

By  F.  Brocklehur^t,  M.A. 
Read  Jaiiiiaiy  13tli,  1904. 


Ix  discussing  the  issues  raised  by  the  title  of  tliis  paper,  it  will 
be  iie<jessary  tO'  differentiate  betAveen  tlie  principles  and  the 
problems  of  local  government.  The  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment have  remained  the  same  since  the  foundation  of  human 
society.  The  problems  created  by  the  ap})lication  of  those 
principles  have  varied  with  each  succeeding  age.  Civilised 
society  has  at  all  times  agreed  upon  the  connnon  principle  that 
it  was  better  for  collective  concerns  to  be  managed  collectively, 
wlietlier  such  concerns  related  to  the  provision  of  roads,  water, 
illumination,  amusements,  or  anything  else.  This  fact  has 
escaped  the  minds  of  those  who'  are  opposed  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  municipal  trading.  During  recent  years 
an  attempt  has  beeii  made  to  raise  this  question  as  though  it 
were  novel,  whereaiS  municipal  enterprise  is  as  old  as  civilisation 
itself.  We  cannot  forget  that  Rome  in  its  palmy  days  provided 
municipal  baths  and  aqueducts,  and  spent  public  funds  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  theatres.  We  have  followed 
their  lead,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  provision  of  pure  water,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  advocates  of  municipal  theatres  in 
England  are  viewed  as  the  promulgators  of  novel  semi-socialist 
ideas. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  agreed  upon  the  general  principle 
that  it  is  better  for  a  conmiunity  to  collectively  manage  its 
communal  affairs  in  the  public  interest,  no  limit  has  yet  been  set 
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to  the  scope  of  this  public  activity.  AVliere  can  the  limits  of 
municipal  enterprise  lie?  Who  can  attempt  to  define  them?  Our 
opinions  upon  questions  of  this  kind  are  largely  determined  Ijy 
our  experience  and  needs,  and  it  is  the  mere  fact  that  a  new 
scheme  of  municipal  enterprise  is  unfamiliar  which  places  lar'je 
numbers  of  persons  in  opposition  thereto.  Every  advancement 
in  municipal  enterprise  is  dubbed  '"socialistic,"  and  those  wlio 
apply  this  term  to  it  imagine  that  in  so  doing  tliey  write  its 
condemnation.  But,  leaving  out  Imperial  Rome,  and  comiriL' 
back  to  Manchester,  will  it  be  assumed  that  the  Police  Com- 
missioners who  existed  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  city  were 
socialists?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  And  yet  these 
Police  Commissioners  obtained  powers  to  light  the  town  with 
gas  in  1824,  which  powers  were  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
in  1843;  and  in  the  year  1847  the  water  company  which  liad 
previously  existed  in  Manchester  was  bought  out  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Were  thcise  socialistic  enterprises?  If  they  were,  we 
should  require  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  term  socialist.  Here 
we  have  the  whole  principle  conceded.  It  was  better  for  tlie 
municipality  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  than  to  leave  them  to 
the  haphazard  determination  of  private  enterprise  motived  ])y 
self-interest. 

Who',  then,  can  set  bounds  to^  collective  demands?  Have 
we  not,  in  Manchester,  spent  millions  upon  the  development  of 
the  great  waterway  which  coiiiiects  Manchester  with  the  sea  ? 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  Mr. 
Bythell  is  repoTted  as  saying  that  the  Corporation  of  Bristol 
had  obtained  powers  to  spend  between  two  and  three  million^  : 
and  that  they  were  spending  that  money  on  the  construction  of 
a  new  dock  at  Avonmouth,  seven  miles  l)elow  the  city.  He 
also  remmded  his  hearers  that  the  Port  of  London  Bill,  then 
before  Parliament,  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  connnission 
which  was  to  buy  up  all  the  existing  dock  companies,  atid  spend 
hve  millions  in  increasing  the  dock  acconnnodation,  and  tlie 
whole  of  that  expenditure  was  tO'  be  guaranteed  by  the  London 
County  Council.  He  added  that  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  that  bill  was  that  it  provided  that  two-and-half  millions  should 
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be  expended  during  a  period  of  ten  years  by  the  London  County 
Co'uncil  and  the  City  of  London  in  deepening  and  improving 
access  to  the  docks  by  means  of  the  river  Tlianjes.  That  money, 
he  said,  was  to  be  raised  on  the  rates,  and  was  not  to  be  a,  charge 
on  the  port.  These  words  express  the  approbative  mind  of  Mr. 
Bythell  in  regard  to  this  latest  development  ol  municipal 
activity,  and  no  one  can  alleige  that  Mr.  Bythell  is  tinged 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  socialistic  opinions.  The  Port  of 
London  Bill  registers  a  belief  held  by  Parliament  tliat  the  London 
docks  are  suffering  as  the  consequence  of  their  being  owned  and 
managed  by  private  companies,  and  that  their  proper  develop- 
ment depends  ultimately  upon  their  public  control.  Several 
municii^alities  have  of  late  undertaken  the  provision  of  humanised 
milk  for  infants — ^notably  St.  Helens  and  Battersea.  Who  would 
have  said  a  few  years  ago  that  this  was  a  legitimate  sphere  of 
municipal  enterprise?  But  who  would  say  to-day  that  it  is  not? 
The  selling  of  this  prepai'ed  milk  has  been  determined  solely 
by  public  consideratioiis.  The  abnormal  death  rate  amoaigst 
infants  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
excessive  mortality,  and  improper  food  and  malnutrition  were 
fo'Und  to  be  amongst  the  chief  operating  influences  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  unfortunate  results.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  ti'ue  that  the  provision  of  milk  for  infants  is 
organically  connected  with  the  public  duty  of  keeping  the  streets 
clean,  of  providing  a  good  and  pure  water  supply,  and  the  other 
multifarious  duties  relating  to  public  health  which  are  conceded 
to  belong  to  the  municipality  even  by  the  opponents  of  municipal 
enterprise.  For  if  it  be  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  a  public 
body  to  safeguard  the  health  and  physical  wellbeing  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  the  duty  is  cast  upon  it  of  reducing  infantile 
mortality,  and  of  securing,  as  far  as  lies  within  its  power,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  future  citizens  of  the  country  may 
grow  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  To  turn  to  another  aspect  of 
municipal  work  involving  moral  control  of  large  numbers  of 
children.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester the  children  who  sell  newspapers,  matches,  flowers,  and 
other  commodities  of  a  similar  character  wear  a  small  badae 
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OH  the-  left  arm.  This  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  certain 
street-trading:  reo-ulations,  which  ha.ve  now  been  in  operation 
within  the  city  for  about  two  years.  Tlie  infiuences  of  the 
streets  of  a  great  city  are  recognised  on  all  hands  as  not  being 
of  the  best  moral  character,  and  it  wa.s  partly  to  protect  these 
juveniles  from  the  worst  forms  w^hich  these  temptations  assume 
that  the  street-trading  regulations  were  inaugurated.  The  street 
trader  may  not  beg,  neither  may  he  enter  a  public-house  in  order 
to  ply  his  calling;  he  must  also  be  decently  clad,  and  trade  only 
within  certain  specified  hours.  Is  not  this  a.  public  regulation 
of  ii  most  beneficial  character?  And  yet  in  its  principle  it  makes 
the  municipality  the  foster-parent  of  all  the  cliildren  w^ho 
trade  in  the  streets.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act.  which 
came  into  force  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  extends  the 
benefit  of  these  provisions  to  the  whole  country,  and  also  enables 
local  governing  bodies  to  frame  rules  under  which  the  employ- 
ment of  school  childi'en  for  gain  may  be  completely  regulated. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  great  mortality  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  consumption  in  urban  areas  has  received  special 
attention,  and  means  have  been  taken  in  Manchester  whereby 
the  life  history  of  the  disease  may  be  traced.  A  special  depart- 
ment under  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been  established 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  tabulating  consumption  statistics,  and 
although  the  notification  of  the  disease  is  purely  voluntary  the 
scheme  has  attained  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
The  town  has  been  mapped  into-  districts.  Cases  of  consumption 
arising  within  these  areas  are  all  notified  under  their  proper 
liead  ;  attempts  are  made  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  disease,  and 
to  register  its  development  in  the  individual  attacked.  The 
information  thus  recorded  ranks  among  the  most  interesting 
archives  of  municipal  activity.  Not  only  is  the  course  and 
spread  and  growth  of  the  disease  itself  registered,  but  educative 
work  is  also  performed,  with  the  object  of  arresting  its  dissemina- 
tion amongst  healthy  citizens.  From  consumption,  let  us  turn 
to  inebriety.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  drunkenness  is  one 
of  the  latest  duties  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  local  governing- 
bodies  throughout  the  country.    Locally,  the  Lancashire  County 
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Council  and  the  County  Borough  Councils  of  Lancashire,  witli 
the  exception  of  Oldham,  have  coinbined  for  the   purpose  of 
erectino-  and  maintaining  a  great  establishment  at  Langho'  for 
treating  inebriate  subjects.    Surely,  after  this,  wliO'  can  set  a 
limit  to  the  moral  obligations  and  duties  of  public  bodies?  In 
the  sphere  of  education,  again,  the  work  of  a  municipal  authority 
lias  been  va.stly  increased  within  recent  years.    The  duties  and 
functions  of  the  old  School  Boards  have  been  transferred  tO'  the 
local  councils.    They  have  been  for  some  time-  authoTised  to 
spend  money  upon  technical  education,  and,  on  the  whole — even 
before  the  passing  of  the  last  Education  Act — spending  that  money 
wisely.    Many  of  them  have  been  fired  witli  the  newea'  ambition 
to  either  establish  or  tO'  assist  in  the  maintenaiice  of  municipal 
universities.    They  have  also  spent  large  sums  of  money  upon 
the  purchase  of  pictures  and  other  artistic  objects.    The  artists 
are  to-day  finding  coiporate^  bodies  their  most  vakuiblei  customers. 
In  our  OAvn  ToAvn  Hall  organ  music  has  been  discoursed  for  some 
considerable  time.    Municipal  concerts  have  now  been  inaugurated 
for  the  winter  months — a  fitting  development,  truly,  of  the  bands 
of  music  in  the  parks,  which  we  have  enjoyed  on  the  summer 
afternoons  and  evenings  for  two  or  three  years.    Or,  to  quote 
another  illustration,  the  refuse  and  garbage  of  tlie  city  has  been 
cO'Uveyed  tO'  Chat  Mosis,    and    by    its    means    it    ha.s  been 
reclaimed    froin    barren    peat    land    and    converted    into-  a 
smiling  agricultural  area.    It  is  now  managed  in  such  fashion 
as  to  have  earned  the  connnent  of  a  London  newspaper  that  it 
looks  like  successful  farming."    In  Glasgow  a  municipal  telephone 
service  has  been  provided  at  the  public  cost,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
rank  amongst  the  most  successful  of  all  the  undertakings  hitherto 
credited  to  that  most  enterprising  municipality.    In  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  the  trade  of  the  district  has  been  enormously  assisted 
by  the  establishment  of  a,  conditioning  house,  where  the  wool 
fibre  utilised  in  the  industry  is  conditioned  or  sized,  where  the 
quality  of  the  material  is  deternnned,  and  upon  the  certificates 
of  which  vast  quantities  of  wool  are  annually  bought  and  sold. 
A  proposal  has  already  been  under  consideration  in  the  Manchester 
Council   for   the  transference  of   the    Chamber  of  Commerce 
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testing  house  to  the  municipality.  This  project  has  received 
favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  itself,  and  were  it  to  reach  fruition  it  is  certain  that 
it  would  produce  most  advantageous  results  to  the  whole  of 
the  trades  and  industries  now  operating  within  the  area  of  Man- 
chester's influences.  Tlieseare  some  of  the  things  Avhich  corporiv 
tions  have  been  called  upon  to  do  in  recent  years  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  that  comnmnal  interests  should  be 
looked  after  by  the  comnmnities  themselves.  Municipal  trading, 
municipal  enter[trise,  municipal  socialism,  -whichever  term  may 
be  preferred,  is  therefore  not  only  no  new  thing,  but  is  also  one 
of  those  things  tO'  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  limits.  Where  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  nmnicipality  can  do  something  for 
itself  ill  a  way  better  and  more  convenient  than  it  can  be  done 
for  it  by  private  individuals,  there  we  see  something  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  leave  in  private  hands.  The  root  principle 
1  laving  been  conceded,  everything  else  follows  naturally.  Tlie 
only  thing  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  safeguard  ourselves 
against  is  the  unnatural  or  premature  application  of  the  souiid 
principle  upon  wdiich  we  are  all  agreed.  •  One  of  the  chief 
problems  confronting  modern  municipalities  is  not  whether  this 
or  that  should  be  in  municipal  hands,  but  whether  the  time  is 
ripe  and  public  opinion  is  prepared  for  the  assumption  of  such 
responsibilities.  In  considering  the  work  of  municipalities,  I  have 
not.  in  the  subjects  enumerated,  dealt  witli  the  familiar  ones  of 
municipal  tram  service,  supply  of  electricity,  maintenance  of  roads, 
cleansing  of  streets,  purification  of  sewage,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  activities  associated  with  municipal  life.  I  have  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  University,  of  the 
Ship  Canal,  infant  and  child  protection,  the  prevention  of  con- 
sumption, the  cure  of  inebriety,  the  unification  of  our  educational 
system,  the  entrance  of  municipalities  in  the  sphere  of  art  and 
music,  their  successful  management  of  farming  estates,  and  the 
assistance  Avhicli  they  are  rendering  to  commerce  by  means  of 
telephones  and  the  testing  of  materials. 

These  interesting  developments  in  the  sphere  of  municipal 
activity  have  all  taken  place  within   the  last  few  years,  and 
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they  point  to  the  iiideliiiiteiievss  ot'  tlie-  horizon  which  lies 
in  front  of  us.  They  indicate  that  the  work  of  a 
municipality  will  coinniand  the  sympathetic  admiration, 
if  not  support,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
To  a  degi'ee  hitherto  undreamt  of,  professional,  busines;i, 
conimercial,  a.s  well  as  working  men,  will  lind  in  the  future  an 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  trained  abilities  and  peculiar 
knowledge.  Tlie  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  municipal  under- 
takings and  work  will,  in  the  long  I'un,  find  their  reflection  in 
a  more  diversified  personnel  among  our  public  representatives. 
I  hear  it  said  at  this  juncture  that,  the  expanding  work  of  the 
municipality,  with  its  promise  of  still  greater  expansion  in  the 
future  towards  an  indefinite  and  as  yet  unknown  hoiizon,  will 
place  such  a  burden  of  respoiisibility  and  a  weight  of  work  upon 
our  elected  repi'esentatives  that  they  w^ill  be  unable  to  discharge 
their  duties  eft'ectively.  I  am  well  aware  that  at  the  present  tiiuB 
the  i)rincipals  of  O'ur  public  bodies  are  considerably  overworked ; 
but,  there  is  a  mean^  by  which  their  labours  may  be  lighteajed 
a.nd  greater  public  efiiciency  secured.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
majorit}^  of  the  public  bodies  to  have  large  committees  composed 
of  from  15  to  25  meinbers.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
where  such  a  number  of  men  is  charged  with  the  fulfilment  of 
specified  duties  the  responsibility  is  actually  borne  by  a.  few  w^lio 
manage,  whilst  the  many  back-up  what  they  have  done.  A 
large  commitlree  is  of  value  only  wlien  its  proceedings  require 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  council,  in  which  case  collective  loyalty 
determines  their  action.  This  unanimity  gives  facility  to  the 
passage  of  their  proceedings  through  the  council,  but  facilities 
of  this  kind  caii  be  too  dearly  bought.  They  are  purchased  at 
the  present  time  at  the  expense  of  overworked  members  of  the 
coamcil.  If  the  number  of  members  of  the  connnittees  were 
halved,  the  Avorking  capacity  of  the  council  Avould  be  doubled 
without  any  loss  of  efficiency. 

•  The  jjrophecy  of  the  expansiveness  of  municipal  undertakings 
raises  at  once  the  problem  of  the  character  and  type  of  men 
attracted  by  the  honours  as  well  as  by  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  public   life.       We,   in   Manchester,  have  heard  it 
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said  Oil  more  than  one  occasion  thai  leading  nieii  do  nor 
enter  the  counciL  I  myself  cannot  accept  the  truth  of  such  a 
statement.  A  council  which  can  command  the  services  of  men 
like  Sir  John  Harwood,  Sir  James  Hoy,  Alderman  Southern, 
and  Alderniaii  Vaudrey  can  claim  to  have  drawn  within  it  leadinfr 
citizens  who  take  equal  rank  with  any  other  of  our  men  .'of  note. 
It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  a  section  of  the  council  unknown 
to  fame,  and  Avhose  only  apparent  recommendation  for  election 
is  that  their  names  are  familiar  in  their  localities.  Their 
presence  in  the  council  may  be  deprecated  too  <rreatly.  It  should 
be  remenjljered  that  a  municipality  is  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  j)roblems  which  affect  its  several  districts  as  well  as  the 
city  as  a  whole,  and  the  parish  politician  is  as  much  required  in 
our  council  chambers  as  the  civic  statesman.  Yet,  it  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  that  if  the  average  type  of  representative 
could  be  raised  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  jiublic.  How 
is  this  improvement  to  be  effected?!  One  remedy  that  is 
suggested  is  the  exclusion  of  politics  from  municipal  contests. 
As  an  ideal  this  is  desirable,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
ideal  will  ever  be  realised.  Very  little  harm  results  from  the 
political  battles  which  occur  each  November,  and  but  little 
disadvantage,  if  .any,  is  produced  by  them  if  those  who  are  elected 
cease  to  be  politicians  the  moment  they  take  their  seats,  and 
becoine,  as  they  should  do,  administrators  of  pul)lic  laws  and 
the  propO'Unders  of  public  policies.  We  have,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  been  advised .  to  eschew  party  politics  in  municii)al 
electio'ns,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their  exclusion  is  the 
establishment  of  associations  of  ratepayers.  Kate})ayers' 
associations  have  not  hithertoi  been  in  good  odour.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  they  have  been  composed  of  men  whose 
])rimaiy  object  was  not  the  public  good  or  the  advancement  of 
schemes  conducive  to  that  end,  but  the  reduction  of  rates  to 
the  lowest  possible  .minimum.  After  all,  there  are  questions 
of  far  higher  moment  than  that  of  a.  lowered  rate,  desirable  as 
this  in  itself  may  be.  If  these  ])elauded  associations  of  rate- 
[tayers  were  asked  tO'  undertake  the  conduct  of  elections,  every 
practised  politician   knows  that    sucli   bodies  would  be  futile 
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ill  politics.  An  inchoate  association  of  weill-ineaning  citizens 
would  be  perfectly  valueless  in  a  political  contest.  Elections  are 
won  by  organisation,  and,  as  a,  rule,  tliese  associations  are 
absolutely  lacking  in  this  essential  particular.  For  some  time 
to  come,  therefore,  those  who  desire  to  gain  seats  on  our  public; 
bodies  must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a  contested  election,,  and 
in  such  contests  they  must  be  dependent  upon  the  assistance 
rendered  to  them  by  political  organisations.  A  confession  of 
tliis  character  explains  the  prepoaiderance  of  what  I  have  termed 
local  men  in  our  civic  councils.  Those  who  are  desirO'US  of 
I)ec0'ming  public  representatives  are  dejDendent  for  their  selection 
upon  some  ward  club  wliich  often  meets  in  a,n  obscure  street,  and 
with  which  the 'merchant,  manufacturer,  banker,  or  professional 
man  is  not  personally  acquainted.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  local  man  who  attends  the  club  nightly,  and  becomes  hail- 
fello'W-w ell-met  is  selected,  where,  but  for  the  existence  of  sucit 
circumstances,  political  and  social,  a,  better  man  might  have  been 
sent  to  serve  the  ratepayers.  This  evil  result  w^ould  perhaps 
be  obviated  were  there  to  be  established  a  closer  touch  between 
the  oritlyiug  sections  of  eacli  political  organisation  and  its  central 
head.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  absolutely  dogmatise  upon  this 
question,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  exercise  of  more  parental 
control  on  the  part  of  those  possessed  of  a,  broader  public  spirit 
than  is  possible  in  the  ward,  and  by  the  guidance  which  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs  can  give  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  we 
should  be  more  likely  to  secure  that  wider  representation 
of  commercial,  professional,  and  trained  intellects  which  it 
is  desirable  to  see  associated  with  our  public  affairs.  This, 
coupled  with  the  diversity  of  attraction  Avhicli  I  have  suggested 
as  the  outcome  of  tlie  growth  of  municipal  activity,  will,  I  am 
convinced,  solve  to  a  very  large  degree  the  personal  problem 
which  confronts  our  municipalities  to-day.  I  ain  not  unaware  of 
the  forces  operating  to  prevent  such  a  solution  both  political 
and  social,  neither  am  I  unobservaiit  of  the  fact  that  through  the 
rapidity  of  transit  men  of  position  and  influence  are  slowly 
retiring  from  close  connection  with  the  communities  in  which 
their  wealth  is  made.    During  recent  years  Blackpool.  St.  Amies. 
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and  Lythain,  for  example,  have  becouie  mere  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester; but  although  this  centrifugal  tendency  is  likely  enough 
to  increase,  yet  there  will  always  remain  either  on  the  outskirts 
or  within  easy  reach  of  a  great  town  a  sufficient  number  of 
capable  men  ready  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  public  life. 

The  growth  of  municipal  undertakings,  some  of  which  have 
assumed  manunoth  proportions — our  tramways,  electricity,  water, 
gas,  markets,  to  wit — indicates  the  necessity  for  trained  business 
intelligence  at.  the  head  of  our  public  affairs.  Eveiy  member  of 
the  Manchester  Council  is  a  director  of  a  concern  which  had  in 
1902-3  a  turnoiver  (being  the  total  i"eceipts  and  payments)  of 
£12,573,611  8s.  He  is  the  direct  overseer  of  property  and 
undertaking's  tJiei  capital  value  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
£27,363,989,  and  in  a.  special  sense  he  is  responsible  for  liabilities 
(including  a  loan  debt  of  £19,61U,0U)  amounting  to  £21.697,812. 
Each  member  of  the  Tramways  Committee  is  the  direct  employer 
of  3,344  persons,  and  was  the  disposer  of  profits  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  £70,000  during  the  past  financial  year. 
If  we  look  at  things  froan  another  standpoint,  we  find  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  1902-3  was 
£2,851,884.  Each  member  of  the  Council  had  a  direct  voice  in 
tlie  spending  of  this  vast  sum  in  the  interests  of  the  entire 
conununity.  Who  in  the  face  of  these  simple  figure^ 
can  say  that  we  can  do  without  business  experience 
or  intelligence  in  the  management  of  our  public  affairs?  "\Miat 
business  undertaking  is  there  in  the  city  with  a  turnover  so 
large  as  that  of  the  Manchester  Corporation?  The  Man- 
chester Corporation,  in  truth,  is  an  aggregation,  or  trust,  or 
combine  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  liuge  commercial  undertakinj^s. 
It  is  in  the  liighest  degree  essential,  tlierefore,  that  the  ratepayers 
sliould  send  business-minded  men  to  represent  them.  I  venture 
to  qualify  this  statement  somewhat,  and  add  the  words — ^men 
witli  a  capacity  of  speech  as  well  as  possessed  of  business  instinct 
and  social  ideals.  The  Corporation  is  unlike  a.  commercial 
house  in  that  it  requires  sometimes  to  be  persuaded  to  the 
adoptiorj  of  a  novel  polic}'.  Commercial  undertakings  grow 
naturally  without  the  aid  of  oratoiT.  but  he  who  would  influence  the 
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course  and  conduct  of  public  affairs  must  be  possessed  of  a 
silvei-n  tongue.  It  is  all  very  well  foi'  men  who  cannot  frame  a 
consecutive  speech  of  fifty  words  to  be  recommended  to  the 
support  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  ground  tliat  though  they  are 
no  talkers  they  ai'e  good  woi'kers.  My  ex})erience  is  that  tho'Se 
who  cannot  speak  upon  the  platform  or  in  the  forum  are 
negligible  quantities  in  the  committee-rooms  where  the  l)usiness 
of  municipalities  is  done. 

A  second  problem  arising  from  tlie  same  facts  regarding  the 
growth  and  expansiveness  of  municipal  tmdertakings  is  that  which 
is  concerned  with  the  staffing  of  our  public  service.  In  this 
respect  our  municipalities  must  not  be  governed  by  considerations 
which  havei  dominated  societieis  such  as  thei  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society.  A  workman  in  receipt  of  one  or  two  pounds  a  week 
looks  upon  a  salarj^  of  one  or  twO'  thousand  pounds  a.  year  as 
an  extravagant  wastei  of  public  money.  It  may  be  waste  to  pay 
such  a  wage,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  manifestation 
of  strictest  econom}^  Let  us  I'ecall  what  capital  values 
are  at  risk  in  our  great  municipal  undertakings.  With  so  much 
capital  at  stake  it  wo'uld  be  folly  in  the  extreme  to'  get  mediocre 
men  tO'  manage  them.  A  municipality  must  be  able  to  command 
the  best  services  availahle  in  the  open  market.  It  must,  if 
anything,  be  better  able  to'  compete  for  such  skilled  labour  than 
private  employers.  Corporatei  needs  for  highly-skilled  intelligence 
are  vastly  gi-eater  than  those  of  private  firms.  The  private 
employer  risks  his  capital  a,s  well  as  his  industrial  position  in  tlie 
person  of  his  manager;  but  ii'  ai  councillor  neglects  his  public  duties 
by  either  employing  an  indifferent  servant  or  peiinitting  even  a 
good  one  to  carry  out  a  blundering  policy,  his  only  punishment  is 
the  loss  of  his  seat.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  the  highest  degree 
that  the  permanent  officials,  upon  whom  the  vastness  of  the 
burden  ultimately  rests,  should  be  men  of  the  highest  capacity, 
probity,  and  intelligence.  It  is  impossible  to  obtaui  such  officials 
unless  they  are  paid  at  least  as  much  a,s  they  can  command  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  same  principles  should 
govern  a  municipality  in  its  treatment  of  all  its  servants  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.    Poorly-paid  labour  is  inefficient  and 
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dear.  A  satisfied  sei  vaiit  works  with  a.  greater  heart  and  there- 
i'oro  with  greater  effectiveness  than  one  who  is  periiiaiiently 
discontented.  High  wages  attract  efficiency  and  also  induce  it. 
Apa.rt  froiii  the  econoniic  question  of  the  increased  purchasing 
power  due  to  high  wages,  which  diffuses  wealth  amongst  the  middle 
classes  much  more  efficiently  than  any  other  method  known  to 
man,  a  community  is  the  gainer  in  every  respect  which  treats 
its  public  servants  well. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  our  public  servants — Manchester 
employs  no  fewer  than  17,513  persons — raises  a  political 
pro'blem  of  some  magnitude.  The  great  majority  of  these 
employes  possess  votes,  and,  were  they  to  be  united  in  their 
motives  and  action,  could  undoubtedly  exercise  considerable 
influence  during  an  election.  It  has  been  predicted  that  in  time 
to  come  they  will  exercise  sc  great  a,  jjower  in  political  contests 
that  public  representatives  will  be  the  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  employes,  and  that  the  latter  will  exercise  their  political 
power  with  the  object  of  squeezing  concession  after  concession 
out  of  municipal  candidates.  I  do  not  see  that  any  such  danger 
is  immediately  in  front  of  us.  Proportioned  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  our  luiblic  servants  are  in  a  great  minority,  and  tliey 
could  never  be  induced  to-  act  in  concert.  There  is  no  community 
of  feeling  and  but  little  of  interest  between  a  street  pavior  and 
a  policeman,  and  a  social  gulf  divides  both  these  classes  of  workers 
from  clerks  and  electrical  engineers.  But  were  they  in  some  as 
yet  inscrutable  fashion  to  bridge  over  their  differences  and  with 
united  voice  make  demands  which  were  judged  by  the  man-in-tlie- 
street  to  be  unjust,  the  average  common  sense  of  the  British 
people  would  re-assert  itself  to  the  overthroAv  of  such  selfish 
interests.  Our  otiicials  and  the  other  paid  labour  employed  by 
municipalities  can  command  public  sympathy  and  su[)port  so 
long  only  as  their  demands  are  reasonable.  Should  they  ever 
overstep  the  bounds  of  reason,  the  other  sections  of  the 
community  would  unite  against  them,  and  exercise  the  necessary 
balancing  force. 

The  growth  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  modern  municipal 
undertakmgs  raises  a  problem  of  another  kind.    We  have  heard 
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a  great  deal  recently  about  the  manner  in  which  municipal 
accounts  are  kept.  This  is  a  subject  too  great  to  be  entered 
intO'  fully  now,  but  I  am  convinced  that  some  change  is  iieces8ary 
in  our  system  of  audit.  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the 
extension  of  the  Local  Government  audit  to  Borough  Councils. 
The  interference  of  a  London  official  in  every  trifling  detail  of 
municipal  expenditure  is  not  a  desirable  thing  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  administrative  facility  or  of  public  advantage. 
Yet  some  better  system  of  accountancy  is  required  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  the  accounts  of  each  municipality  give  a  correct 
statement  annually  of  the  position  of  its  trading  concerns.  In 
this  connection  let  me  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Cheltenhain  Town 
Hall  on  December  5th  last,  and  reported  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks.  Sir  Michael  said  that  There  was  in  some  quarters 
a  strong  feeling  against  what  was  called  municipal  trading.  He 
did  not  think  that  anything  they  had  do'n©  there  co'uld  properly 
Ijc  described  as  having  gone  beyond  the  true  function  of  a 
municipality.  Even  if  it  were,  he^  would  venture  to  say,  for  his 
own  jDart,  that  if  a^  municipality  took  care  that  its  constituent 
ratepayers  had  as  full  and  as  simple  a,  means  of  knowing  what 
it  was  doing  as  the  shareholders  of  a  well-managed  company  there 
need  not  be  much  fear  for  the  proper  administration  of  affairs. 
It  seemed  to  him  vital  that  in  all  tliese  matters;  the  ratepayers 
should  have  periodically  placed  before  them  the  fullest  and  the 
clearest  accounts  of  the  assets  of  their  several  undertakings,  of 
the  i^rofit  or  the  loss  which  might  be  incurred  by  any  of  them, 
of  the  necessar}'-  provision  for  depreciation  of  plant,  and,  lastly, 
and  by  no  means  the  least,  particulars  of  the  provision  made 
for  repaying  loans,  not  out  ol  further  loans,  but  out  of  revenue. 
To  secure  themselves  there  must  also^  be  a  proper  audit  of 
municipal  accounts  of  all  kinds,  conducted  by  qualified  and 
experienced  a.uditois,  who  would  show  to  the  most  unskilled 
persons  precisely  wliat  the  rates  of  the  municipality  had  been 
spent  for  and  what  advantages  they  had  secured."  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  the  objects  desired  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
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may  Le  achieved  by  raising  the  status  of  what  are  now  termed 
professional  auditors,  l)y  jziviiig  to  tlieni  a  fixity  of  tenure 
extended  over  a  period  of,  say,  tive  years,  combined  with 
authority  to  publish  irregularities  in  business  methods,  and  to 
(Icteniiiiio  the  form  and  manner  of  the  statement  of  accounts. 
Some  surh  I'eform  is  essential  if  the  jerrymandering  of  accounts 
which  undoul)tedly  takes  place  in  some  corporations  is  to  be 
stopped.  It  is  a  sound  business  axiom  that  every  tub  should 
stand  on  its  own  bottom  ;  but  this  principle  is  violated  when 
one  depai'tment  of  a  coi'poration  is  charged  by  another  a  higher 
price  for  its  commodities  than  would  be  charged  to  the  generiil 
public  under  similar  circumstances,  with  the  ill-concealed  obje-j' 
of  buttressing  a  weak  undertaking,  and  of  avoiding  a  direct  cal- 
upon  the  rates.  Some  change  is  necessary.  The  jDresent  system 
of  audit  by  the  Elective  Auditors  is  a  complete  farce.  These 
gentlemen  have  no  poAver  to  surcharge  ;  they  are  elected  in  the 
majority  of  instances  by  aii  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  rate- 
payers;  they  are  frequently  engineered  into  their  positions  from 
motives  of  political  ho'Stility  or  expediency;  and  they  are  not 
required  to  possess  a  scrap  of  knowledge  either  of  accounts  or 
public  aftairs.  Wliilst  desiring  in  the  main  to  do  good,  these 
gentlemen  have  done  a  vast  amount  of. harm.  They  have  created 
the  impressioii,  based,  however,  upon  the  slightest  possiljle 
foundation,  that  a  modern  British  municipality  is  a  corrupt  body, 
and  that  its  members  spend  their  time  in  feastings  and  carousings 
out  of  the  public  purse.  No  greater  libel  could  be  passed  upon 
our  public  representatives  than  this.  As  a  whole,  they  are  like 
Cfesar's  wife — abo've  suspicion."  They  labour  unceasingly  in 
tlie  public  interest,  without  hope  of  either  pay  or  reward.  They 
engineer  vast  selieiiies  through  Parliament,  and  attend  to  the 
daily  drudgery  and  routine  of  public  administration,  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  their  private  time  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  some  cases  of  their  personal  means.  These 
labours  are  forgotten  if  only  an  Elective  Auditor  can  get  hold 
of  a  luncheon  account  with  spicy  items  relative  to  the  price  of 
green  peas,  strawberries,  cigars,  champagne,  and  the  like.  It  is 
certainly  undesirable  that  our  public  rej>resentatives  should  be 
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unduly  associgited  in  the  pul)lic  mind  with  events  of  this  character, 
but  it  should  1)6  remembered  that  they  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
the  coriDorate  life  of  a  city,  and  that  our  councillors  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which  they  did  imi 
create,  and  which  they  have  but  little  power  to  eradicate.  Apart 
from  these  methods  of  public  service,  by  which,  needless  to  say, 
greater  notoriety  is  liained  than  by  a  careful  checkino-  of  accounts, 
the  Elective  Auditors  have  but  little  claim  either  upon  our 
admiration  or  gratitude,  aiid,  were  they  tO'  pass  into  the 
limbo  ol  forgetfulness,  municipal  government  would  not  greatly 
lose.  Their  powers  are  practically  nil ;  they  possess  no  more 
authority  to  enforce  their  opinions  tliaii  is  possessed  by  any 
ordinary  citizen.  They  cannot  question  the  validity  of  a  pay- 
ment made  by  a  Borough  Council  other  than  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law,  which  are  open  to  every  ratepayer.  An  order 
of  the  council  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  borough 
fund  may  (so  Mr.  Alexander  Macmorran,  K.C.,  tells  us)  be 
removed  into  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  by  writ  of  ceitiorari,  and  may  be  wholly  or  partly  dis- 
allowed or  confirmed  on  the  hearing.  Tliis  is  the  only  way  in 
which  at  the  present  time  the  validity  of  such  payments  may  be 
questioned.  Some  further  control  of  public  accounts  should  be 
given,  but  it  will  be  agreed  that  this  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  Elective  Auditors.  Their  office  should  be  abolished,  and  a 
legal  status  and  greater  power  should  be  conferred  upon  what 
are  now  termed  the  professional  auditors.  These  should  be 
thoroughly-trained  accountants,  and  their  appointment  should 
require    the  endorsement  of  the  Local  Go'Vemnient  Board. 

A  problem  which  has  received  very  considerable  attention  of 
late,  but  which  has  not  Uiet  with  its  proper  solution,  is  that  of  t\w 
amalgamation  or  federation  of  a  large  city  with  its  adjacent 
urban  districts.  Through  the  development  of  the  means  of 
transit,  cities  are  becoming  gradually  divided  into  working  and 
sleeping  places.  We  have  moved  greatly  since  the  time  when 
merchants  lived  within  walking  distance  of  their  warehouses,  and 
Avhen  shop-keepers  resided  over  their  establishments.  The  iron 
horse  and  the  electric  car  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  things. 
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A  revelation  of  this  altered  circuiiistaiice  is  afforded  Ijy  each 
railway  teriniiius  in  Manchester  V)etween  the  hours  of  8  and  10 
o'clock  a.m.  and  5  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Manchester  has 
become  a  place  in  Avhich  money  is  made  and  partly  spent.  Its 
suburban  districts  are  those  in  which  the  bulk  of  its  workers 
find  their  evening's  repose.  If  we  turn  to  these  outer  districts 
wl  tind  that  during  recent  years,  and  owing  to  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament,  a  large  amount  of  pul)lic  spirit  has  been  generated 
and  developed.  These  lesser  communities  have  been  dignified 
in  numberless  ways.  New  powers  have  been  conferred  upon 
them,  and  as  a  consequent  thereof  tliey  have,  both  in  isolation 
and  also  through  their  central  association,  made  their  power  and 
influence  and,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  their  personality  felt. 
The  spirit  of  independence  thus  developed  lias  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  increased  efficiency  in  tlie  administration  of  their  local 
affairs.  They  are  making  haste  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  in  so  doing  are  following  in  the  wake  of  the  larger 
community  on  whose  fringe  they  repose.  Apatliy  lias  given  place 
to  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the  net  result  is  seen  in  the 
increased  rates  which  they  demand  from  their  residents.  In 
fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  question  of  the.  absorption,  or 
amalgamation,  or  federation — whichever  term  Ave  desire  to  use — 
of  these  lesser  bodies  in  the  greater  community,  of  which  they 
are  in  reality  an  integral  part,  will  be  settled  more  by  financial 
considerations  than  by  anything  else.  A  large  community,  with 
its  great  rateable  value,  can  dO'  easily  that  which  a  small 
community  can  only  perform  with  great  difficulty.  These 
communities  are,  therefore,  presented  with  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  They  may  either  cultivate  their  local  spirit  and  life 
at  the  cost  of  unduly  heavy  rates,  or  they  may  impale  themselves 
upon  the  alternative  horn  of  absorption  in  the  life  of  their 
greater  neighbour.  These  are  the  problems  which  at  the  moment 
arc  exercising  the  minds  of  the  lesser  authorities  surrounding 
Manchester.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  question  has  never 
presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  problem  to  the  city.  The  city 
has  at  all  times  been  prepared  to  absorb  all  comers,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  financially  the  city  has  hitherto  had  but 
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little  tO'  gain  from  their  absorption.  The  only  ground  upon  which 
the  unification  of  our  local  life  may  properly  be  urged  is  that  of 
efficiency  of  administration  and  the  avoidance  of  collision  in  the 
carrying  out  of  large  undertakings.  Mere  bigness  for  bigness'  sake 
should  never  be  put  forward  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
city.  The  main  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  this 
extension,  and  the  one  which  possesses  the  greatest  weight,  is 
that  the  centralisation  of  all  self-governing  functions  in  one 
building  placed  miles  away  from  its  circumference  will  involve 
waste  of  time,  and  lead  to  inefficiency  of  administration.  The 
farther  the  heart  is  from  its  extremities,  the  greater  force  is 
required  to  nourish  those  extremities  with  vital  fluid.  Such  is 
the  simple  illustration  of  a  problem  which  is,  however,  more  easy 
of  solution  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  Steam  and  electricity 
have  niinhnised  distances  and  brought  peoples  into  connection 
who  were  aforetime  divided  miles  apart.  But  rapidity  of  transit 
is  not  everything.  Local  sentiment  counts  for  a  great  deal  in 
public  affairs,  and  although  amalgamation  is,  theoretically,  an 
i:deal  system  of  unification,  yet  in  practice  I  venture  to  think 
that  some  form  of  federation  which  reserves  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy  to  eacli  individual  district  whilst  uniting  thein  under  a 
common  form  of  local  government  for  big  questions  is  the  best  way 
of  solving  our  present-day  municipal  problem.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  indicate, 
other  than  in  rough  outline,  the  questions  which  may  with 
advantage  be  left  to  be  managed  by  local  district  councils.  The 
examj^le  set  by  the  Withington  Council  is  one  which  is  worthy 
of  sequence.  The  cleansing  and  lighting  of  streets,  the  removal 
of  refuse,  the  paving  of  bye-roads,  are  among  the  things  which 
may,  with  safety,  be  left  to  be  managed  by  a  local  council  acting 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  financial  budget  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  each  recurring  year.  The  government  of 
the  tramway  system;  the  provision  of  water,  gas,  electricity; 
the  management  of  education ;  the  supply  of  telephones ;  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  and  sewers ;  the  promotion  of 
Parliamentary  bills ;  the  holding  of  Local  Government  inquiries  : 
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these  are  amonf^  tlie  questions  which  can  only  be  fully  dealt  with 
by  a  central  council  whose  outlook  is  as  wide  as  the  city  itself. 

The  growth  of  our  urban  populations  suggests  the  question 
as  to  what  are  to  be  their  future  relations  with  the  central 
government,  Toi  the  observant  mind  two  tendencies  are  perceiv- 
able :  tlie  one  that  our  great  cities  are  becoming  greater,  the 
other  that  the  powers  of  the  central  authorities  are  being 
continuously  increased  by  Parliament.  Is  it  not  anomalous  that 
a  great  city  like  Manchester  cannot  spend  its  own  money  without 
laying  the  minutest  detail  of  such  expenditure  before  a  body  of 
London  officials  who  are  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  our  local  administration  and  life  ?  We  ought  to  possess 
more  Municipal  Home  Rule.  Our  present  links  with  the 
central  authority  are  exceedingly  close.  Some  of  these  links 
produce  beneficent  results ;  others  are  working  hindrances 
and  limitations.  Thei  efficiency  of  the  police,  for  example, 
is  maintained  by  Exchequer  grants  and  by  the  annual 
inspection  of  the  Home  Office.  The  educational  budget  is  subject 
to  the  Local  Government  audit.  The  curriculum  of  our  schools 
is  determined  by  the  Education  Code,  the  administration  of  which 
is  supervised  by  a  body  of  inspectors.  Before  we  lay  out  a 
penny  upon  scliemes  involving  capital  expenditui-e  we  must  first 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  novel 
powers  are  desired,  or  we  wish  to  extend  the  scope  of  an  authority 
already  obtained,  it  is  incumbent  upon  municipal  bodies  that 
they  should  pass  bills  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
fundamental  principle  governing  local  administration  in  this 
country  is  that  all  law  is  the  creation  of  Parliament,  and  that 
lesser  governing  bodies  can  only  act  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
given  to  them  by  the  Legislature.  The  principle  is  undoubtedly 
a  sound  one,  and  it  cannot  be  varied  to  an  essential  degree,  but 
greater  elasticity  should  be  given  in  its  working.  Within  limits 
which  I  dare  not  at  present  attempt  to  define  a  municipal  body 
should  be  permitted  to  spend  moneys  upon  objects  deemed 
necessary  to  its  welfare  by  its  elected  representatives  whenever 
such  expenditure  is  ratified  by  the  direct  vote  of  its  citizens, 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  the  passing  of 
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measures  through  Parliaiiient.  I  am  afraid  that  such  a  demand 
is  not  likely  to  be  acceded  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
time,  but  Parliament  may  at  least  simplify  its  own  procedure, 
and  thus  halve  tlie  cost  of  municipal  legislation.  By  a.  juncture 
of  the  Conmiittees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  this  simple 
reform  would  be  achieved.  The  line  of  ultimate  and  of  greatest 
advantage  is,  liowever,  that  of  the  devolution  of  larger  powers 
upon  the  great  self-governing  comimunities  in  these  Islands. 
Parliament  would  tlms  relieve  itself  of  a  large  amount  of 
unnecessary  labour,  would  thereby  be  free  to  devote  its  greater 
energies  to  Imperial  questions,  and  municipal  government  would 
be  the  gainer  in  that  its  affairs  would  be  dealt  with  by  tliose 
who  were  cognisant  of  the  principles  as  Avell  as  of  the  details 
involved.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  local  governing  bodies 
should  be  entirely  relieved  of  the  oversight  of  the  central 
executive — far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  any  such  thing.  If  a. 
local  scheme  were  opposed  by  anything  like  a  considerable 
minority  of  its  citizens,  such  scheme  could  only  be  settled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  judgment  of  a  perfectly  independent 
body  of  men.  Such  a  body  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  With  these  safe- 
guards, financial  and  elective,  I  see  nO'  reasO'U  v\hy  local  self- 
governing  bodies  in  this  country  should  not  be  empowered  to 
act  with  greater  freedom  and  with  less  centralised  restriction. 
■  I  'have  already  hinted  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  in  some 
respects,  the  influence  of  our  central  governing  offices  could  he 
increased.  The  general  efficiency  of  the  police  service  in  rural 
districts  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  insufficiency  of  water 
supply,  of  housing  accommodation,  and  sanitary  conveniences. 
Even  some  urban  centres  are  considerably  behind  others  in  these 
injportant  respet-ts.  It  would  be  well,  were  it  possible,  for  the 
central  authorities — the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Privy  Council,  to  wit — to  take  as  a  standard, 
some  well-governed  coinmuiiity  whose  amenities  of  life  were  of 
the  highest  and  best  kind,  and  to  impose  a  similar  standard 
upon  every  other  backward  comnumity  in  the  land.  The}* 
might,  for  example,  take  an  average  death-rate  as  the  lowest 
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death-rate  permissible,  and,  just  as  now  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
iV)ard  call  hale  delinquent  authorities  before  the  Courts  for  their  • 
neglect  of  the  sewage  problem,  so  it  should  be  within  the  power  of 
the  central  authority — acting,  mayhap,  through  lo<::al  administra- 
tors— ^to  in  some  way  penalise  those  authorities  wliose  high  death- 
rate  lowered  the  average  of  the  entire  community.  The  same 
principle  might  obtain  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water:  it 
certainly  will  apply  ere  long  wdth  regard  to  the  purification  of 
sewage.  A  national  minimum  of  this  character  can  very  readily  l)e 
attained.  We  have  a  national  minimum  of  primary  education  : 
we  have  a  national  minimum  of  justice  in  the  shape  of  police  and 
local  judicial  administration.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
national  minimum  of  health,  of  housing,  of  open  spaces,  and 
such  like  social  necessities?  Apart  from  the  whip  thus 
exercisable  by  an  efficient  and  active  central  authority  or  the 
inspiration  of  local  enthusiasm,  self-governing  communities  have 
a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  background,  especially  in  the  carrying 
out  of  reforms  involving  public  expenditure. 

My  (ask  is  well-nigh  ended.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  is  really  nothing  novel  in  the  principles  which  govern 
njodern  communities.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  are  ])eing 
a[>plied  in  a  larger  degree  than  formerly.  This  is  the  only 
novelty  Avliich  is  visible.  I  have  also  ventured  to  suggest  that 
if  the  greatest  municiiDalising  tendency  of  recent  years  be  sought, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  moral  and  educational  rather  than 
commercial.  The  expansion  of  municipal  enterprise  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  makes  a  greater  personal  demand  ui)on 
])ublic  representatives  than  has  ever  been  voiced  at  any  prior 
period  in  the  history  of  local  self-government,  while  it  also  creates- 
political,  social,  financial,  and  administrative  problems  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  paper 
wliich  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  laying  before  you.  To  some 
of  the  problems  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  solutions  :  others  I 
have  been  content  to  leave  in  the  shadowy  realm  of  the  suggestive. 
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Before  entering  upou  the  details  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  this  evening,  I  must  express  my 
deep  I'egret^  that  I  am  unable  to  fully  repay  the  compliment  you 
have  paid  me  by  laying  before  you  any  full  and  detailed  statistics 
relating  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton.  Had  I 
known  a  few  months  ago  what  I  know  to-day,  and  had  I  realised 
then  what  I  was  undertaking,  I  must  confess  I  should  not  have 
yielded  so  leadily  to  the  very  energetic  persuasions  of  your 
Honorary  Secretary.  I  should  have  found  my  task  compara- 
tively light  had  there  been  an  up-to-date  edition  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellison's  most  excellent  book  on  the  cotton  trade, 
published  in  1886.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  one  of  the 
members  of  this  important  Society  to  bring  out  a.  publication 
to  supplement  Mr.  Ellison's  work.  During  the  last  two  montlis 
1  have  studied  all  the  Blue  Books  and  statistics  I  could  o-et 
hold  of,  and  all  I  have  been  able  to  evolve  is  a  confusing  and 
contradict oi-y  mass  of  figures.    To  give  you  some  little  idea  of 
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the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  contend  with,  some  of  the  statisti- 
cians calciihite  oOOlbs.  to  tlie  bale,  son»e  4001bs.  to  the  bale, 
some  4501bs.,  and  others  do  not  tell  you  on  what  Ijasis  they  are 
reckoning^.  Nor  do  the  statistics  of  any  two  authorities  aofree. 
Following  one  set  of  figures  I  find  there  is  at  the  moment  a 
deficiency  of  nearly  2,000,000  bales,  whereas  another  set  of 
figures  clearly  proves  that  we  are  not  short  of  cotton  and  never 
have  been.  I  may  add,  as  a  further  example,  that  I  have  come 
across  no  less  than  three  different  estimates  of  the  number  of 
spindles  in  this  country  at  the  jvresent  moment,  varying  from 
47,000,000  to  50,000,000. 

My  original  intention  was  to  lay  before  you  full  and  detailed 
statistics  of  production  and  coiisum])tion,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  inability  to  do  sO'  is  not  due  to  any  failure  on  my  part 
to  appreciate  fully  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  asking 
me  to  address  you,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  overlook 
the  shortcomings  of  my  paper.  I  know  that  statistics  and  the 
discussion  of  them  are  the  life  and  breath  of  this  Society,  and 
it  is  to  me  a.  matter  of  the  very  gi'eatest  regret  that  I  cannot 
meet,  your  wishes  oii  this  point. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  state  that  the  question  of  the  future 
supply  of  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  imjiortant  problem  l)efore 
the  world  at  the  present  moment.  This  is  not  merely  a  local 
matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  or  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
directly  and  indirectly  dependent  on  the  cotton  trade — it  is  a 
far  bigger  question  than  that ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  single 
countiy  which  is  not  affected  by  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  or 
by  an  insufficient  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  most  important 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  world.  Cotton  has  rightly  been 
called  "  King  Cotton,"  for  it  is  no'  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world  is  under  liis 
sway.  England  is  not  the  only  country  which  is  suffering  from 
short  supplies ;  Germany,  France,  and  even  the  United  States 
are  feeling  to-day  the  evil  effects  of  this  short  supi)ly  and  the 
great  aggravation  of  the  evil  by  the  unscrupulous  manipulations 
of  greedy  speculators.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  tliat 
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leoislation  can  remedy  these  evils — I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  real  and  lastin<i'  remedy  m  a.  full  and  sufficient  supply  of 
cotton.  So  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  annual  crop  of 
the  world  being  equal  to  the  annual  demand  on  it,  so  long  will 
speculators — whether  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  or  else- 
where— ^trouble  and  harass  the  unfortunate  user.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  and  discussed  lately,  but  to  my  mind  there 
is  one^ — and  only  one — -effective  remedy,  viz.,  a  full  supply  of 
the  article  itself.  All  the  speculator  cares  about  are  the 
fluctuations  on  paper^ — ^a  steady  price  is  tO'  him  an  abomination, 
and  there  is  nothing  he  dislikes  so  much  as  the  actual  commodity 
in  which  he  gambles.  He  wants  no  cotton,  lie  would  not  know 
what  to  do'  Avith  it  if  he  had  to  keep  it,  and  proi'ided  there  i-^  a 
sufficient  supphj,  his  manipulations  can  be  defeated  by  tender- 
ing delivery  of  the  real  article — to  use  an  expression  which  is 
l)econjing  classical,  "  smother  him  in  cotton."  It  is,  I  am  afraid, 
useless  to  argue  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  envy  the  wife  and  children  of  the  specu- 
lator, nor  the  speculator  himself,  wlio  is  willing  to  cause  untold 
misery  and  hardship  on  the  toilers  of  the  world  in  order  that  he 
may  gather  togethei"  a  few  more  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  present  crop  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is 
somewhere  about  16,000,001)  bales  of  oOOlbs.  eacli,  divided,  in 
round  figures,  as  follows  :  ■ — -  y 

United  States    11,000,000  bales. 

India    3,000,000  bales. 

Egypt    1,000,000  bales. 

Rest  of  the  world   1,000,000  bales. 

It  wdll  be  noticed  at  once  that  far  the  largest  proportion, 
viz.,  70  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  North  America,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
of  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  crop  of  the  United  States.  Apart 
from  all  other  considerations  this  is  not  a  safe  position,  and 
one  can  easily  see  that  if  the  basis  of  supply  were  very  much, 
wider,  and  if  we  obtained  more  of  our  cotton  from  oiher  sources, 
we  should  have  a  much  steadier  annual  supply  and  would  be 
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less  dependent  on  the  vag-aries  of  the  weather  and  the  nianipuh'i- 
tions  of  specuLators  in  one  ])ai'ticidar  part  of  the  worhl. 

On  examining  the  figures  of  previous  years  two  facts  stand 
out  very  prominently.  One  is  that  the  supplies  from  India 
liave  not  increased  anything  like  so'  rapidly  as  those  from  otlier 
centres  of  cultivation  ;  e.g.,  in  1890  India's  total  crop  amounted, 
in  round  figures,  to  2,700,000  l)ales  of  r)()()l})s.,  a  figure  wliicli 
was  not  reached  again  until  1899,  and  in  the  season  ending  1903 
the  crop  amotmted  to  3,000,000  l)ales,  an  hicrease  in  tliirteen 
years  of  only  300,000'  bales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
crop  lias  increased  in  the  last  ten  j^ears  from  ahout  8,000,000 
bales  to  close  on  11,000,000  bales,  the  Egyptian  from  800,000 
to  1,000,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from  250,000  to 
1,000,000  bales.  Had  India's  crop  increased  at  all  i^roportion- 
ately  to  the  growth  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  should  to-day 
have  a  production  there  of  nearly  3,500,000  bales  of  5001bs., 
and  we  should  not  be  in  quite  so  bad  a  i^osition  as  we  now  are. 
There  are  some  members  of  the  Association  who  firndy  ])elieve 
that  a  more  inniiediate  sohition  of  our  present  ditliculties  is  to 
be  found  in  India,  and  that  if  proper  steps  were  taken  a  largely 
increased  supply  of  cotton  could  very  soon  ])e  ol)tained  from 
that  country,  or  what  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  a  great 
improvement  in  quality.  No  doubt  cotton  of  the  short  and 
inferior  staple  usually  produced  in  India  is  not  of  much  use  to 
the  majority  of  Lancashire  spinners,  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  any  cotton  grown  is  of  use,  provided  it  is  of  usable  quality. 
Even  if  it  be  of  the  shortest  staple,  it  will  i-elieve  the  demand  on 
the  next  best  grade,  and  the  extra  supply  of  the  better  quality 
so  released  will  relieve  the  demand  on  the  next  grade  higher, 
and  so  on  ;  and  vice  veri^d,  if  there  is  an  increased  supi)ly  of 
the  best  Sea  Island,  the  spinners  who  can  utilise  tlie  same  will 
not  be  forced  on  to  the  market  for  the  next  lower  grade. 

The  second  fact  which  strikes  one  is  the  want  of  elasticity 
in  recent  years  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
Taking  periods  of  three  years,  so  as  to  partially  neutralise  the 
variations  from  year  to  year  which  one  must  naturally  exi)ect. 
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we  find  tlie  aiiiiiial  increase  in  tlie  (juantity  of  cotton  ^Town  to 
l)e  as  follows  :  — • 

TJiree  years  eiidiii,^-   1891   40, ()()()  Ijalos. 

Three  years  ending'   J  897   280,000  bales. 

Three  years  endino-  1900   680,000  bales. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  tigiu'es  of  the  last  three 
years  we  find  tliat  rlie  crop  of  tlie  United  States  lias  averaged 
little  over  10,500,000  bales,  or  al)Oiit  the  same  (jiiantity  as  in 
the  previous  triennial  period,  and  shows  no  increase  whatever. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  world's  crop  of  cotton,  whicli  in 
1898  amounted  to  about  15,500,000  bales,  has  increased  iu  the 
last  five  years  to  about  16,000,000  bales  of  500lbs.,  or  by  about 
100,000  bales  only  per  annum.  I  should  like  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  put  these  and  all  (jtlier  figures  before  you 
merely  as  approximate  ones,  for  as  1  have  already  explained  I 
have  not  found  it  pO'Ssible  to  obtain  an}"  really  reliable  data  of 
the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton. 

I  would  now  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  from  the  question 
of  supply  to  that  of  demand.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  1895 
the  number  of  spindles  in  the  world,  apart  from  Japan,  China, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Bjazil,  was  as  follows:  — 

Oeat  Britain    45.100,000 

Continent   28,200,000 

U.S.A   16,100,000 

India    ...V                                             ,  3,800,000 

Total    93,500,000 

Four  years  later,  in  1899,  the  numbers  Avere  a])proximately 
iis  follows  :  — 

Great   Britain    15,500,000 

Continent   32,500,000 

U.S.  A   18,300,000 

India   1,700,000 


Total 


101,000,000 
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These  figures  sIioav  a  large  increase  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  United  States,  whereas  there  was  practically  no  increase  in 
this  country.  The  total  increase  is  7,500,000  spindles,  or  2 
l>er  cent,  which  I  think  is  what  one  would  expect  to  find,  as  I 
understand  that  is  about  the  norinal  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  world.  All  the  saine,,  I  should  not  like  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  importance  of  these  figures ;  for,  after  all.  the 
number  of  looms  is  really  the  better  guide  to  the  increase  of 
production,  but  the  statistics  as  to  this  latter  point  I  have  ])een 
unable  tO'  obtain. 

To  turn  now  to  tl\e  last  available  figures,  viz.,  those  for 
1903,  and  which  I  think  you  can  take  as  approximately  correct, 
we  find  the  following : 

Great  Britain    48,0U(),UU<) 

Continent    34,000,000 

U.S.A   22;000,000 

India    5,000,000 

Total    109,000,000 

I  am  also  able  to  give  you  the  figures  of  the  spindles  for 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  follows  :  — 

Japan    1,500,000 

China    600,000 

Canada   700,000 

Mexico    500,000 

Brazil   300,000 

giving  a  total  for  the  whole  world  of  112,600,000  spindles. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  period  we"  notice  tliat  the 
total  increase  for  the  first-mentioned  countries  is  ,^,000,000 
spindles,  or  again  about  2  per  cent  :  1)ut  we  fin?l  that  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  an  increase  of  2,500,000  spindles,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  1,500,000  on  the  whole  of  the  Continent. 
This  does  not  look  as  if  our  trade  was  in  quite  such  a  stagnant 
state  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  and  the  fact  remain^ 
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that  out  of  the  total  of  1 12,G()(),U'0()  spindles  we  possess 
■48,000,000,  or  about  44  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  period  the  United  States  show  an,  increase  of  3,700,000 
spindles,  an  increase  which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  marvel- 
lous grow^th  of  mills  in  the  Southeni  States.  It  would  take  too 
lonji'  to  enter  now  intO'  this  extraordinary  extension  of  manufac- 
tui'ing,  but  I  think  we  can  safely  conclude  that  what  w©  cotton 
manufacturers  have  to  fear  in  the  future  is  not  the  competition 
of  the  protected  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  America,  and  the  rapidly  increasinji'  population  of 
that  wonderful  country. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  what  amount  of 
cotton  do'  all  these  millions  of  spindles  consume?  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  lay  before  you  some  really  relial)le  data  on  that 
point.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  the  five  years  ending  1895 
the  world's  average  consumption  was  approximately  as  follow^s, 


To  this  has  tO'  be  added  a  very  large  quantity  for  the  amount 
consumed  in  hand  si)iiini]ig  in  India,  China,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  following  quinquennial  i)ei'iod  the  figures  are  as 
follows  :  — 


in  l)ales  of  5001bs:  — 


Great  Biitain   

Continent   

U.S.A.  

India   

All  other  countries 


3,161,000  bales 
3,874,000  bales 
2,54:1,000  bales 
994,000  bales 
270,000  bales 


Total 


10,840,000  bales 


Great  Britain   

Continent   

U.S.A  

India   

All  other  countries 


3,356,000  bales 
4,586,000  bales 
3,367,000  bales 
1,171,000  bales 
752,000  bales 


Total    13,232,000  bales 

show-ing  an  increase  of  2,392,000  bales. 
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It  is  veiy  dirticult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from 
these  figures,  sliowin<i'.  as  they  do,  that  consumption  is  inucli 
less  than  production,  1)ut  I  think  we  can  take  it  as  certain  that 
the  normal  annual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  is 
about  400,000  to  500,000  Ijales  per  annum.  If  this  increase 
continues,  in  ten  years  from  iiow  we  shall  re(]uiie  an  addition 
of  at  least  4,000,000  bales  to  our  i)resent  su]jplies,  assuminjj: 
that  the  latter  were  adequate  for  our  needs,  which  we  all  know- 
is  not  the  case. 

We  discover  from  these  figures  one  very  astonishing  fact, 
and  that  is,  how  much  more  cotton  our  neighbours  require  to 
keep  their  spindles  running  than  we  do.  The  American  S})indle 
devours  about  90lbs.  per  armuni,  whereas  on  the  Contijient  only 
701bs.  is  used  up  in  the  year.  In  Great  Britain  341bs.  ])er 
s})indle  is  ample.  The  real  explanation  is  that  in.  this  country 
Ave  put  far  more  labour  into  the  cotton  and  spin  far  finer  counts 
and  are  making-  finer  and  better  goods  than  are  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  examine  our  own  statistics, 
which  I  think  aie  reliable,  we  find  that  twenty  years  ago  we 
required  annually  about  361bs.  per  spindle,  and  although  the 
number  of  spindles  has  increased  since  then  Ijy  '2~)  per  cent,  and 
although,  as  every  spinner  m  ill  tell  you,  our  spindles  are  running- 
faster  than  ever  they  did,  yet*  oui-  total  consumption  of  cotton 
is  little,  if  any,  more  than  what  it  was  in  the  earlier  i)eriod. 
Further  than  that,  in  this  country  the  tendency  every  day  is  to 
spin  finer  and  finer  counts.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  preaching  stagnation  and  decay  in  the 
cotton  trade  liave  been  misled  by  this  fact.  An  absence  of 
increase  in  consumption  of  cotton  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
stagnation,  and  this  is  i>roved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  four 
years  we  have  added  2,500,000  to  the  number  of  our  sphidles. 
The  cotton  trade  of  this  country  is  the  most  highly  organiseil 
in  the  world,  and  I  for  one  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  cotton  inanufacturers  to  compete  with  all  comers  in  the 
o})en  markets  of  the  world,  provided  only  that  they  have  an 
ample  supply  of  raw  material  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  I  have  already  admitted,  the  figures  I  have  put  before 
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you  are  only  ajoproxiuiate,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  them  ;  but  I  tliink  there  are  one  or  two  faeis 
we  may  safely  deduce.  The  world's  consumption  seems  to  be 
incieasiiit*-  in  recent  years  at  the  rate  of  400,000  to  000,000  bales 
per  aiinum,  though  it  must  not  be  for«2,ottLn  tliat  these  increases 
have  taken  place  when  cotton  Avas  nearer  ttd.  than  od.  a  pound. 
If  during  the  next  few  years  we  ai-e  going  to  have  an  average 
price  of,  say,  5d.  to  6d.  a  pound,  avc  arc  bound  to^  experience  a 
very  great  check  in  consumption — tliere  may  possibly  be  an 
actual  reduction.  Let  us  not  forget  that  most  of  our  customers 
are  ^exceedingly  poor,  and  that  if  the  purchasing  powder  of  tiie 
consumer  I'emains  unchanged,  he  can  only  buy,  four,  or  even 
three,  shirts  where  he  used  to  buy  five.  I  think  we  can  also 
assume  that  the  production  of  raw  cotton  throughout  the  w^orld, 
at  anyrate  during  recent  years,  has  not  been  increasing 
so  fast  as  the  consmnption,  and  this  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  production 
of  the  United  States,  Avhich  I  am  informed  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  a  want  of  sufficient  labour.  And,  again,  we 
cannot  aft'ord  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  inhal)itants  of  the 
United  States  are  using  more  and  more  of  tlieir  own  cotton  every 
day,  and  that  if  this  increase  continues,  in  ten  years  from  now 
there  will  be  1)ut  a  comparative!}"  small  surplus  left  over  for 
the  rest  of  the  woild. 

The  one  solid  fact  which  stares  us  in  the  face  is  that  the 
present  supply  of  cotton  is  insufficient  to  keep  the  spindles  of 
the  world  fully  employed,  and  the  cotton  trade  has  developed 
into  a  scramble  for  the  available  supplies.  Sucli  a  position  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  speculator,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no 
material  increase  in  the  orowth  of  cotton  so  lono;  will  the  user 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  gambler.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
now  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  mill  owners,  or  of  the  operatives, 
to  the  danger  of  the  position  ;  they  recognised  this  fully  last 
year  if  they  had  not  clone  so  before,  but  I  think  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  months  that  the  merchants  and  distributors  have 
begun  to  realise  that  they  too  are  going  to  suffer.  Nor  do  I 
suppose  tliat  even  to-day  it  is  fully  realised  by  those  who  are 
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engaged  in  the  many  ssubsidiarv  industries  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade  that  they  as  well  are  dependent  on  King  Cotton, 
still  less  by  others  wlio  will  only  feel  the  fidl  effects  of  the 
disaster  when  bad  times  and  short  wages  in  Lancashire  have 
reacted  on  every  industry  throughout  the  kingdom,  not 
excluding  the  farmers,  who  grow  so  much  of  our  food. 

And  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  Tluit  the  present 
supply  is  insuflftcient  we  all  must  now  admit,  and  where  are  we 
to  look  for  an  increase  of  supply?  I  am  afraid  not  to  the  United 
States.  Tlie  population  of  that  great  country  is  to-day  about 
80,000,000,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  their  own  require- 
mejjts  of  cotton  goods,  and  coinsequeiitly  of  cotton,  are  increasing 
in  proportion.  Although  in  North  America  there  is  land 
enough  to  produce  far  more  cotton  tlian  is  grown  to-day,  there 
is  not  sufficient  laljour  to'  effectively  cultivate  the  28,000,000 
acres  now  supposed  to  be  under  cotton.  Five  years  ago 
23,000,000  acres  provided  11,250,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  to-day 
it  is  doubtful  Avhether  we  shall  have  10,500,000  bales  from  a 
largely  increased  acreage.  I  have  been  informed  that  many  of 
the  labourers  have  drifted  to  the  towns,  and  however  good  the 
weather  may  be,  on  many  farms  cotton  has  to  remain  on  tlie 
trees  until  it  is  spoilt  by  the  weather,  for  want  of  labour  to 
gather  it.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  ago-  was  about  2,500,000'  bales.  In  the  following  five  years 
it  increased  to  o, 000.000'  bales,  but  in  the  last  five  j-ears  it  has 
increased  to  I,! I( )(),*)()()  l)ales.  The  consumption  in  the  Xorth 
has  been  practically  stationary,  and  the  wliole  of  the  increase 
has  been  in  the  Southern  States.  I  do  not  think  this  increase 
will  continue  quite  so  rapidly  in  the  iiext  few  years,  partly 
because  much  of  the  surplus  cheap  labour  has  been  absorbed, 
and  partly  because  the  present  high  i-)rice  of  cotton  cannot  fail 
to  seriously  check  consumption  ;  but  I  think  that  we  can  make 
u])  our  minds  that  the  United  States  will  use  more  and  more  of 
their  own  cotton  every  year,  Avith  the  natiu'al  consequence  that 
if  other  supplies  are  not  forthcoming  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
w(vrld  will  have  to  go  short.  'J'he  problem  to-day  before  the 
world  is  where  those  su])plies  are  to  come  fron\,  and  the  solution 
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of  this  problem  is  the  raison  cVetre  of  tlie  iJi  irisb  Cotton  Gmwiiig 
Association  ;  and  it  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  movement  now  started  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
tlie  world's  history.  Simihir  associations  are  at  work  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  Russia  is  also  endeavouring 
to  supplement  her  supplies  by  cottoii  cultivation  in  lier  Asiatic 
possessions.  The  British  movement,  however,  is  much  the 
most  important,  for  the  field  to  be  covered  is  so  much  larger. 
Let  us  fully  realise  that  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  move- 
meiit  the  future  of  our  great  cotton  trade  depends. 

Before  I  enter  with  more  detail  into  the  work  the  Association 
has  already  achieved,  and  what  are  the  plans  for  the  future,  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to^  give  you  briefly  tlie 
origin  of  the  movement.  At  the  animal  dinner  of  the  Oldham 
Chamber'  of  Coinmeree,  held  in  January,  1901,  a  most  important 
discussion  took  place  on  the  necessity  of  securing-  increased 
supplies  of  cotton  for  Lancashire  spinners,  and  at  a  suljsequent 
meeting  a,  special  committee  was  appointed,  who  at  once 
|)roceeded  to  make  inquiries  into  the  possibilities  of  cotton 
growing  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Britisli  Empire.  I  think 
all  who  are  under  the  sway  of  King  Cotton  owe  the  vei'y  greatest 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Oldham  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
being  far-sighted  enough  to  see  three  years  agO'  what  some  of 
us  are  only  beginnirjg  to  see  to-day;  and  still  more  grateful 
should  wx  be  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Newton,  to  whom  more  than  anyone  else  the  oiigin  of  the 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  due.  It  is  all  the  moi-e 
regrettable  that  Mr.  Newton  should  have  devoted  himself  so 
arduously  tO'  the  work  of  the  Association  that  his  health 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  that  lie  lias  not  Ijeen  able  for  a 
long  time  to  take  any  active  part  in  its  labours.  I  should  also 
like  to  say  one  Avord  of  ai)prcciati<m  for  the  active  labours  of 
Mr.  Atkins,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  who 
has  given  his  whole  heart  to  the  work  since  tlie  earliest  stages. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  to  the  Oldham 
Chamber  on  November  18th,  19()1,  and  ma}^  be  summed  up  in 
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one  seutence  :  That  suilable  cotton  for  the  Lancashire  trade 
could  be  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Kiiipire. 

The  Oklh.'uii  Clianiher  then  appi'oached  the  otiier  local 
Chambers  with  a  view  to  supporting  a  movement  for  extending 
tbe  growlh  of  cotton  in  our  colonies,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Manchester  Clianiher  on  February  18tli,  1902,  wlien  a  large 
and  influential  committee  was  appointed. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Alfred  Jones  (of  Messrs.  Elder,  Demp- 
ster and  Co.,  of  Liverjiool)  had  been  Avorking  to  the  same  ends 
but  on  different  lines.  In  May,  1901  he  sent  out  ten  tons  of 
American  seed  to  our  West  African  Colonies,  and  lie  was  imiiress- 
ing  on  the  Goveriiojs  of  those  colonies  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  extend  the  growth  of  cotton.  All  those  wlio  have  come  across 
Sir  Alfred  Jones  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  unselfish  maimer 
in  wdiicli  he  has  given  up  time  and  money  for  tlie  good  of  the 
cause,  coupled  with  an  unfailing  flow  of  most  generous 
hospitality. 

The  African  Coimnittee  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  were  asked 
to  appoint  representatives  on  the  Oldham  Conjmittee,  and  it  soon 
l^ecame  apparent  to  them  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  these 
two  parallel  movements — lieaded  on  the  one  side  by  Mr.  Newton 
and  on  the  other  b}'  Sir  Alfred  Jones— should  do,  what  scientific 
men  say  |)arallel  lines  never  can  do,  meet  togethei',  and  be  fused 
into  one.  That  meeting  took  place,  on  their  invitation,  at  the 
Albion  Hotel,  on  May  7th — ^a  gathering  which  was  described  by 
one  of  the  newspapers  as  "  epoeh-making."  At  anyrate,  before 
the  meeting  came  to  an  end,  the  impossibility  had  been  turned 
into  an  actual  fact,  and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
was  born  ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Manchester  Chamber 
on  June  l'2th  the  .\ssociation  was  formally  inaugurated  and  an 
Executive  Commit tet-  apjiointed,  and  it  was  decided  to  raise  a 
guarantee  fund  of  ,£50, 000. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  details  of  the  earlier  work  of 
the  Association.  We  met  with  great  encouragement  from  some 
of  ilie  Government  officials,  thoucli  others  did  not  jzive  us  the 
help  we  were  entitled  to  expect.     We  were  loyally  sup|>oricd  in 
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finances  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  cottoii  trade;  on 
the  other  liand,  the  response  of  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  most 
disappointing,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  work  of  the 
Association  was  much  crippled,  and  although  funds  are  now 
coming'  in  rapidly  our  progress  has  been  thrown  back  at  least 
twelve  months  by  the  want  of  a  generous  response  to  the 
numerous  appeals  for  financial  aid  which  were  issued  in  tlie 
earlier  days. 

Not  only  were  we  troubled  for  want  of  funds,  which  put  a 
sto})  to  any  extensive  plan  of  operations,  but  we  were  also  almost 
overwhelmed  in  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire  where  cotton  could  be  grown.  The  work  has 
l)een  subdivided  and  apportioned  tO'  different  committees,  but 
although  this  took  place  only  i-ecently  the  demands  on  the  time 
of  the  committee  ai'e  growing  so  rapidly  that  some-  further 
alteration  niay  shortly  be  required. 

In  dealing  with  the  w^ork  which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, I  would  conanence  witli  that  part  of  the  world  where 
we  liaye  done  least,  and  whei'e  some  say  most  can  be  done,  viz., 
British  India.  Interviews  have  been  held  with  several  of  the 
leading  officials  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  has  taken  place  and  much 
vahiable  information  has  been  obtained.  As  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  jtast  experience,  all  previous  attenipts  to  introduce 
American  oi-  other  exotic  varieties  of  cotton  have  ended  in 
failure,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  wdiether  it  is  worth  while 
spending  any  more  money  in  tliat  direction.  It  is,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  the  quality  of  Indian  cotton  has 
distinctly  deteriorated  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  varieties  are  mixed  together  in 
ginning  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  select  the  best  seed  for 
planting  purposes — the  one  and  great  essential  of  successful 
cotton  cultivation. 

The  methods  of  cultivation,  too,  are  most  primitive,  and  all 
modern  improvements  are  conspicuous  by  tlieir  absence. 
Judging  from  the  obstinacy  and  reluctance  of  most  English 
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farmers  to  adopt  improved  methods  or  imiilements,  or  to  leani 
any  lesson  from  their  scientific  comjieritors  in  Denmark  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  dou])tful  whether  it  will  he  possible  to  instil 
any  new  ideas  into  the  liead  of  tlie  Indian  ryot.    Xothing  can 

done  without  tryin^-.  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  estab- 
lisliiiient  of  model  farms  in  the  midst  of  tlie  cotton  fields  mi<rht 
afford  valu;il)Ie  object  lessons.  If  sucli  farms  were  established, 
not  only  would  they  be  the  best  educational  method  which  coidd 
])c  adopted,  but  they  miolit  also  be  the  means  of  ])rovidin^^  the 
natives  with  improved  and  selected  native  seed.  It  was,  of 
course,  at  once  recoo-nised  that  any  attempts  at  the  education  of 
the  ryot  were  a])S(>lutely  bej^oncl  the  power  and  the  finances 
of  the  Association,  and  representations  Avere  made  to  the 
Govermnent  urginii-  them  to  take  up  the  Avork.  and  the  Secre- 
tar}^  of  State  was  asked  to  receive  a  deputation.  I  anr  sorr}'  to 
say  that  it  is  oiily  within  the  last  few  days  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  consented  to  receive  that  deputation.  No  doul)t  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  this  delay,  Init  in  the  meantime 
Lancashire  is  rapidly  approaching  harder  times  than  have  ever 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Cotton  Famine. 

It  is  i)erhaps  not  generally  known  that  at  one  time  we 
dciived  our  princii-al  supplies  froju  the  West  Ilidies,  and  it  is 
almost  an  irony  of  fate  that  we  should  ])e  again  turning  om* 
attention  in  that  direction,  and  that  there  is  a  possibilit}'  of  the 
unfortunate  sugar  [Janters  of  those  islands  finding  tlieir  salva- 
tion, not  in  sacrifices  on  our  ])art  to  revive  their  decaying  sugar 
industry,  but  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  At  the  connnencement 
of  the  last  century  we  ol)tained  -10,000  bales,  or  about  half  of 
our  total  supplies,  from  our  West  Indian  possessions,  and  it  was 
not  until  tlie  year  1802  that  our  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  exceeded  those  from  tlie  West  Indies.  In  1002 
our  total  imports  of  cotton  from  our  old  sources  of  supply  were 
less  than  ],0()0  bales.  A  special  grant  of  £1:00  was  made  to  the 
West  Indian  (lovernnient  for  the  encouragement  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, and  this  was  followed  up  by  supplying  seed,  gins,  and 
presses.  An  advance  was  also  made  to  a  lady  planter  of 
Montserrat,   the   island  of  lime-juice   fame.      She  grew  .some 
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excelleut  cotton  froiii  Sea.  Island  seed,  which  realised  about  11-^d. 
])er  pound,  and  it  is  understood  that  she  netted  a  i)rofit  of  about 
.£8  an  acre.  A  further  advance  was  made  tliis  season,  and  it 
is  l)elieved  that  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  TLe 
question  has  been  taken  up  most  vigorously  hy  the  local 
authorities,  and  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
is  taking  the  deei)est  interest  in  the  question.  He  has  visited 
niost  of  the  islands  and  also  British  Guiana,  delivering  addresses 
and  advising  the  farmers  to  go  in  largely  for  cotton.  In  addition 
t(j  that,  he  has  paid  a.  special  visit  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  study  American  methods  of  cultivation.  A  large  amount  of 
correspondence  has  taken  place,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
can  rely  on  the  West  Indies  for  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
supply  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  immediate  future. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  their  impoverished  condition,  few 
of  tlie  landownei's  have  sufficient  capital  to  undertake  cotton 
growing  without  some  financial  assistance,  and  our  very  great 
thanks  are  due  to  the  authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office  for  tlie 
leady  and  business-like  way  in  which  they  have  met  the  difficulty. 
It  has  now  been  arranged  that,  undei*  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 
local  authoi'ities  and  the  xVssociation,  grants  shall  be  made  to 
all  respectable  planters  \\ho  wish  tO'  undertake  the  .growth  of 
cotton — so  much  when  the  land  is  planted,  so  mucli  when  the 
cro])  is  partly  grown,,  and  a  further  amount  on  shipment.  The 
cotton  will  be  consigned  to  the  Association  and  the  surplus 
proceeds  handed  over  to  the  })lanter.  Thanks  to  the  genero'Us 
ai-rangements  made  by  the  Government  there  will  be  no  locking 
up  of  the  Associations  funds,  and  the  risk  wdiich  will  be  run 
will  be  very  small,  except  in  the  case  of  devastation  by  a 
huriicane,  wdiich  is  unfortunately  too  frequent  an  occurrence  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  This  is,  however,  a  risk  well  worth 
running-  for  the  sake  of  the  oreat  end  we  have  in  view,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  yeai's'  time  we  shall  again  have  a  large 
supply  of  cotton  from  our  West  Indian  possessions,  and  that 
the  planters  there  will  have  earned  such  a  profit  as  will  enable 
them  tO'  pay  off  every  existing  mortgage  and  charge  on  their 
lands. 
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Before  turning'  to  Africa,  where  our  greatest  hopes  are 
centred,  I  should  lueiition  that  corresi)ondeiice  is  Ijeiii*^  carried 
on  with  Australasia,  Ceylon,  JHu-iiiah,  Borueo,  Fiji,  and,  in  fact, 
with  every  British  possession  where  cotton  can  be  grown  ;  hut  it 
is  unnecessary  to  take  up  y(jur  time  hy  goinii'  into  details  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Egypt,  with  tlie  Egyi)tian  Soudan,  was  natuially  a  field  to 
which  the  early  attention  of  the  Association  was  directed. 
Although,  according  to  our  constitution  the  principal  object  of 
the  Association  was  the  encouragement  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
British  })ossessions,  it  Avas  felt  by  the  coniniittee  that  the 
protectoi-ate  Ave  exercise  over  Egypt  was  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  considering  this  part  of  the  world  within  the  scoi)e  of 
their  mandate.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  in  Egypt  proper 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association  was  necessary,  as  the 
Egyptiaji  (Tovernnient  and  the  Egyptian  j^eople  Avere  fully  alive 
t.>  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as 
much  as  possible.  It  Avas,  hoAvever,  disappointing  to  learn  that 
the  ncAv  Nile  dam  Avould  not  result  in  an  increase  of  acreage  of 
much  over  15  per  cent.  On  tlie  Ui)per  Nile  tlie  quantity  of 
•  suitable  land  aA^ailable  is  enormous,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
cultivation  has  already  connnenced,  and  cotton  has  been  groAvn 
equal  to  the  very  best  Egyptian.  Unfortunately  there  are  two 
great  dithculties  in  the  way,  a  want  of  labour  and  a  Avant  of 
transport.  The  first  difficidty  time  alone  can  overcome,  unless 
immigration  from  India  or  elscAvhere  takes  place  ;  but  the  long- 
talked-of  Suakin-Berber  raihvay  Avould  effectuall}'  solve  the 
transport  question.  The  Association  has  been  in  constant 
communication  Avith  Lord  Cromer  on  this  subject,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  pushing  on  Avith  this  I'aihvay  with  all 
possible  speed.  It  Avould  probablj^  expedite  matters  a  little  if 
our  local  members  AA^ere  also  to  bring  pressure  to  l)ear  on  the 
Home  Government  in  Parliament  to  urge  the  rapid  constriution 
of  this  railway. 

Quite  recently  a  ncAv  field  has  l)een  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tokar,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ave  are  informed  that  in 
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this  district  thero  are  very  large  possi})ilities — ^it  is  said  that 
the  land  available  is  capable  of  giowin^  a  crop  as  large  as  the 
present  growth  of  tlie  whole  of  l^gypt.  If  this  be  true  we  (;a.ii 
regaid  with  lather  more  eqiumimity  the  largely  increased 
demands  of  recent  years  for  Egyptian  cotton,  which  I  understand 
are  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  cloth  itiade  from  Egyptian 
cotton  is  much  more  suitable  for  the  mercerising  process  than 
that  made  from  American  oi-  other  growths.  Although  the  bulk 
of  our  spinners  to-day  are  interested  only  in  the  question  of  the 
.sujiply  of  American  cotton,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tlie 
question  of  the  supplies  of  longer  stapled  cotton  will  become 
of  growing  importance  every  year,  in  view  of  the  undoubted 
tendency  of  our  manufactures  to  become  of  finer  and  better 
quality ;  and  thei'efore,  though  the  urgent  necessity  to-day  is 
the  pi"ovision  from  new  souices  of  a  supply  of  cotton  to  take 
the  place  of  American,  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  any  field 
capable  of  producing  cotton  of  a  longer  and  better  staple. 

From  Egypt  one  naturally  jiroceeds  to  Uganda,  and  British 
East  Afi'ica,  and  an  expert  has  ])een  sent  thei'e  by  the  Foreign 
Ofiice.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  wirh  any  certainly  of  what 
are  the  possibilities,  ])ut  Sir  Cliarles  Eliot,  the  High  Com- 
missioner, informs  us  that  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  cotton 
land  and  a  good  supply  of  cheap  labour,  and  we  hope  that  we 
can  look  to  this  part  of  Africa  for  an  addition  to  our  supplies  of 
long  stapled  cotton.  It  is  a  remai-kable  fact  that  up  to  now  all 
attempts  at  naturalising  Egyptian  cotton  in  America,  India,  and 
other  places  have  not  succeeded  ;  the  cotton  produced  soon 
losing  the  silkiness  whicli  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
original  A-ariety.  In  British  East  Afi-ica  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  a  sample  of  cotton  grown  in  the  adjacent  German  Protec- 
torate was  I'eported  on  in  Liverpool  as  "  the  best  Egyptian 
suV)stitute  "  ever  produced. 

Proceeding  further  south  we  come  to  British  Central  Africa, 
perhaps  better  known  as  Nyassaland,  and  here  innumerable 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  b}^  several  of  the  industrial 
missions  and  trading  companies  and  planters.  The  Association 
has  sent  out  a  number  of  gins  and  agricultural  implements,  and 
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has  also  f^upplied  a  large  quantity  of  seed.  Some  excellent 
samples  of  cotton  have  been,  grown  from  Egyptian  seed,  and  it 
is  now  certain  that  we  have  here  one^  of  the  most  ijromising 
fields  for  future  supplies.  A  considerable  acreage  has  been  put 
under  cotton,  and  in  addition  separate  advances  of  £1,000  each 
arc  being  given  this  year  to  two  planters,  under  Government 
supervision,  and  gins  and  other  machinery  are  being  suj>plied. 
At  least  I'.OOU  acres  will  be  put  under  cotton,  and  the  crop,  when 
marketed,  will  be  sent  to  the  Association  for  sale,  and  after 
lepayment  of  the  advances  and  expenses  the  balance  will  be 
handed  over  to  tlie  planters.  If  these  two  experiments  are 
successful  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  very  largely  extend 
this  system  of  advances.  There  is  plenty  of  suitable  land  and 
a  good  supply  of  cheap  labour — unless  serious  drafts  are  made 
on  the  latter  for  the  Soutli  African  gold  mines — and  we  are 
informed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  under  cultivation  in  1905.  Of  course  the  financ- 
ing: of  sui-li  a  large  scheme  as  this  is  altogether  beyond  the 
existing  funds  of  the  Association,  but  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  necessary  money  by  some  means  or  other. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  interests  of  Lancashire  to  give  these 
advances  and  so  ensure  that  as  much  cotton  as  possible  should 
be  consigned  tO'  the  Association.  This  will  at  least  result  in  the 
cotton  coming  to  this  country  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middleman  or  speculator,  tO'  the  benefit  of  both  the  grower  and 
the  user,  though  its  ultimate  destination  will  depend  on  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  it  after  it  has  been  landed 
in  England.  There  is,  liowcver,  one  rather  serious  difficulty  in 
Nyassaland — ^the  question  of  transport.  At  the  present  moment 
everything  has  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Zambesi  by  hand  labour, 
and  after  that  water  traiisport  is  available.  There  is  an  efficient 
transport  comiiany,  and  the  charges  are  sufficiently  reasonable 
to  ujake  il  jKjssible  for  the  planter  to  produce  cotton  economi- 
cally, and  to  enable  him  to  put  the  same  on  the  Liverpool 
market  at  about  4jd.  to  5d.  a  pound.  Should,  however,  the 
growth  of  cotton  very  largely  develop — of  wliicli  there  is  every 
probability — I  am  afraid  that  mucii  labour  which  should  be 
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eiit|>l()yecl  in  cultivation  will  be  fully  oecui)ied  in  conveyiii.u-  the 
cotton  down  to  the  Z;inil)esi.  Tliere  is  tlierefore  all  the  more 
necessity  that  the  projected  railway,  which  has  been  connnenced, 
should  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed,  and  pressure  in  the 
House  of  Connnons  could  again  1)e  very  usefully  exercised  by 
our  local  n)eni])ers  of  Parliament. 

The  next  British  i)Ossession  we  reach  is  Rhodesia,  where 
extensive  experiments  are  hem<x  carried  on  Ijy  tlic  J^riiisli  South 
Africa  Company.  As  far  as  we  know  excellent  cotton  can  l3e 
grown  there,  but  I  am  afraid  the  available  supply  of  labour  is 
not  sufficient  for  any  very  large  additions  to  our  supplies,  and 
this  is  still  more  true  of  tlie  adjacent  Transvaal  colony,  where 
cotton  can  certainly  be  grown,  but  where  the  sup}:»ly  of  lal)Otn' 
is  fully  absorbed  by  the  gold  mines. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  portion  of  my  subject,  but  l)y  no 
means  the  least,  and  that  is  Britisli  West  Africa.  The  area  of 
country  is  very  large — our  West  African  possessions  are  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  whole  of  India^ — but  of  course  cotton 
cannot  be  grown  everywhere,  nor  is  it  desiraljle  that  the  whole 
country  should  be  largely  dependent  on  one  single  i>roduct.  The 
total  area  is,  in  round  figures,  5(10,000  square  miles,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  only  one-tenth  of  this  area  under  cotton, 
we  should  obtaui  30,000,000  acres,  which,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  would  give  10,000,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Here  is  undoubtedly  an  immense  possibility.  Then, 
again,  we  have  a  large  supply  of  cheap  labour — a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  population  of  West  Africa  is  iM), 000,000  of 
inhabitants — hi  Northern  Nigeria  alone  there  are  supposed  to  . 
be  at  least  10,()0(),0()0  natives.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  coloured  ])opulation  of  the  United  States,  by  wliom-  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  is  grown,  is  not  much  over  10,000,000.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  the  land  can  be  obtained  for  almost  a  nominal  rent. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  Association  are 
making  very  active  efforts  to  encourage  the  grow'th  of  cotton 
in  this  part  of  the  Avorld,  where  cotton  is  already  cultivated 
to-day  and  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries.  Most  of  the  West 
African  cotton  which  has  been  exported  in  previous  years  is  of 
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i<;  'i'li  ([imlify,  tlioiiiili  oF  iiiodciutely  lono-  staple,  rather  like  the 
Peruvian  variety,  and  for  which  tiiere  would  never  be  a  larjre 
market,  as  it  is  princi})ally  used  for  niixino-  with  wool.  But 
there  are  some  excellent  native  varieties,  and  from  Sierra  Leone 
a  sample  was  received  which  was  a  good  deal  better  than 
a\'era<jfe  Auiericaii-^ white  and  silky  and  of  fine  and  fairly  lon<i- 
staple.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  of  native  varieties,  and 
although  some  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from 
imported  American  seed,  it  is  very  possible  that  we  niay 
ultijnately  obtain  tlie  most  suitable  cotton  for  Lancashire  eitlier 
from  native  seed  or  from  a  cross  between  native  and  American. 
The  prospects  are  most  hopeful,  and  I  for  one  am  firmly 
convinced  tliat  Lancashire's  future  salvation  lies  mainly  in  West 
xlfrica. 

If  I  am  not  wearying  you  too  much,  1  propose  to  give  a  short 
account  of  what  luis  already  been  done  and  afterwards  what  we 
think  should  be  done. 

The  first  colony  we  come  to  is  Gambia.  Owing,  however,  to 
gross  apatliy  on  the  i)art  of  our  Government  in  years  gone  by, 
tins  colony  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
river,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  French.  It  was  neverthe-. 
less  felt  that  no  opportunity,  however  small,  should  be  neglected, 
and  an  expert  was  sent  there  early  last  year.  Unfortmiately. 
owing  tO'  circunj stances  over  which  the  Association  had  no 
control.  Mr.  Severs,  the  expert,  came  home  after  a  comparatively 
short  residence,  and  the  work  has  had  to  be  recommenced  prac- 
tically de  novo.  Mr.  EcholLs,  a  young  American  expert,  has 
recently  gone  out,  and  will  at  once  coiiuiience  an  experimental 
farm,  whicli  will  serve  as  the  best  possible  object  lesson  for  the 
education  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Severs  reported  that  there  was 
plenty  of  good  land  suital)le  for  cotton,  but  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  difficulty  in  persuading  the  natives  to  take  up 
anything  new.  Some  very  fair  sam})les  of  cotton  have  been 
grown,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
colony  if  cotton  growing  could  be  established  there  as  an 
additional  native  industry,  for  at  the  present  time  Gambia  is 
practically  solely  dependent   on   one  product — the  ground-nut 
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010]).  One  ii]idoul)ted  .advaiitau'e  (ilanibia  ])osscs.scs,  and  tliai  is 
an  excellent  watenvaj — ^tlie  (Taiiibia  river — wliich  is  navio;i.l)lo 
for  snjall  si  earners  tlirouohoiit  the  greater  part  of  the  eolonv,, 
S  )  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  expenditure  on  a  railway 
or  other  means  of  transport. 

Proceeding  further  south  the  next  British  possession  we 
]each  is  tlie  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Here  we  find  a  larger 
extent  of  territory,  a  larger  population;  and  probably,  with  the 
exception  of  Lagos  and  southern  Nigeria,  there  is  in  this  colony 
a  better  prospect  in  the  immediate  future  than  in  any  other  of 
our  West  African  possessions.  The  Association  were  fortunate 
in  securing  for  Sierra  Leone  the  services  of  Mr.  Shelby  Neely, 
a  very  able  young  A)iierican  from  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Although  notliing  ver}^  great  has  been  achieved  up  to  now,  slow 
])UX  substantial  pi'ogress  has  l)cen  made.  Small  experimental 
})lors  were  planted  last  season  with  American  seed,  but  the 
cotton  has  not  yet  reached  tliis  country.  The  very  best  sample 
of  cotton  from  West  Africa  was  sent  home  b}^  Mr.  Neely,  and 
was  obtained  from  plants  grown  from  native  seed  which  he 
found  dtu'ing  liis  investigations.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends  there  seem  to  be  two  districts  suitable  for  cotton, 
the  Sherbro  district,  in  wliich  there  are  fair  waterways,  and 
further  north  along  the  existing  railway,  so  that  tlie  transport 
difficulty  will  not  be  of  consequence  just  jet.  Unfortunately 
Ml'.  Neely  v.as  invalided  home  last  November,  or  one  might 
almost  say  foriunately,  for  it  enabled  the  Association  to  discuss 
very  fully  witli  liim  the  question  of  cultivation.  Acting  on  the 
infoi'mation  obtained  from  him,  the  committee  have  been  able  - 
to  take  into  consideration  a  njuch  more  vigorous  and  larger  scale 
of  <)])erati()ns.  and  it  has  been  decided  to  station  an  expert  in 
the  Sher])i'o'  district  and  another  on  the  raihvay.  and  in  addition 
tliiee  black  expert  farmers  have  been  sent  out  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  season 
a  fair  amount  of  land  may  be  brought  under  cultivation,  with  a 
view  to  a  much  larger  extension  later  on. 

After  leaving  Sierra  J^eone  we  }»roceed  eastwards  to  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Avhich  has  large  tracts  of  excellent  land  and 
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a  larg'e  population,  but  where,  uiiforuinartjly  fioiii  the  Lancashire 
]ioint  of  view,  luaiiy  gold  iniiiing  c'oiiii»ai)ies  ]jave  established 
themselves,  and  in  consequence  thereof  not  only  has  the  price  of 
labour  considerably  advanced,  but  practically  the  whole  of  the 
suiplus  labour  of  the  western  ]:)ortion  of  tlie  colony  is  fully 
absorbed.  There  are,  liOAvever,  favouiable  possibilities  in  tlie 
eastern  portion,  and  witli  the  idea  of  neglecting  no  O[ii)oi  i  unity 
^Ir.  Fislioi-,  one  of  oin*  experts,  was  sent  out  in  June  last  year. 
His  iei)()it  on  the  capabilities  of  the  land  is  most  encouraging, 
and  he  also  tells  us  that  the  natives  are  most  intelligent  and 
very  ready  to  learn.  As  an  instance  of  the  agricultural  jiossi- 
l)ilities  of  this  colony  I  niay  mention  tliat  the  export  of  cocoa, 
which  ten  years  ago  was  almost  an  unknown  article,  and  which 
five  years  ago  amounted  to  156,(H)01bs.  in  weight,  had  increased 
iu  1902  to  over  r),()00,0001bs.  in  weight  and  £95,000  in  value, 
and  is  now  the  most  im|)orta.nt  product  of  the  colony  after  palnx 
oil.  This  is  solely  and  entirely  due  to  native  cultivation  Avith 
(rovernment  assistance.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  obtain  as  satisfactory  results  with  cotton.  The  trade  of  tlie 
eastern  portion  of  the  colony  is  served  jjartl}'  by  roads  and 
partly  by  the  Volta  river,  and  if  a  railway  were  constructed  from 
Accra  tO'  Kpong  it  would  imdoubtedly  bring  inuch  cotton  land 
within  economical  reach,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  Associa- 
tion would  hardly  be  justihed  in  tn-ging  the  Government  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  constructing  this  railway,  although  some 
excellent  cotton  lias  been  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  the 
Association,  and  tliere  is  every  probability  of  successful  culiiva- 
tion  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  wliichwotild  l)e  much  larger  if  there 
were  a  better  supply  of  labour. 

Adjoining  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  (rerman  colony  of  Togoland. 
which  although  not  altogether  witln"n  the  scope  of  my  subject, 
is  most  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  first  modern  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  establish  cotton  cultivation  on  a  scientific 
basis  in  West  Africa.  The  (xcrman  Agricultural  Committee 
commenced  operations  in  1901,  and,  like  everything  done  by 
that  intelligent  nation,  started  their  work  on  a  sound  and 
scientilic  basis.     An  immense  amount  of  educational  work  has 
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been  clone,  and  all  sorts  of  expeiiiiients  liave  been  carried  out, 
such  as  liyl)ridising',  sterilising^-  the  seed,  experiments  with  ferti- 
lisers, inoculation  au'ainst  the  'J'setse  fly,  and  so  on.  They  have 
been  most  generous  in  giving  us  tlie  benefit  of  their  experience, 
not  only  in  West  Africa  but  in  East  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  between 
tliis  important  body  and  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
and  it  is  fully  recognised  on  both  sides  that  in  the  present 
troubled  waters  England  and  Germany  are  in  the  same  boat 
and  must  help  one  another. 

Passing  by  the  Frencli  colony  of  Dahomey,  we  come  to  Lagos, 
in,  some  Avays  the  most  promising  held  of  all.  Inha))ited  })Y  a 
large  and  intelligent  population,  already  given  to  agricultural 
})ursuits,  and  already  well  acquainted  with  cotton  cultivation — 
in,  liowever,  the  most  primitive  methods — witli  large  undulating, 
park-like  tracts  of  land  in  the  Hinterland,  with  a  railway  already 
reaching  towards  the  interior,  Lagos  offers  greater  possibilities 
of  large  and  immediate  results  than  an}^  other  of  our  West 
Afiican  possessions.  LTnfortunately  there  has  recently  arisen  a 
good  deal  of  dissension  and  ill  feeling  between  the  natives  and 
tlie  European  population  owing  to  the  revival,  in  a  very  objec- 
tionable form,  of  the  old  custom  of  levying  tolls  or  octroi  in  the 
large  iiative  towns  of  Al)eokuta  and  Ibadan,  w4th  the  unfortunate 
consequence  that  tlie  cause  of  cotton  growing  has  suffered  very 
severely,  and  the  results  from  last  season's  planting  arc  neither 
so  large  nor  so  good  as  the  Association  confidently  expected. 
Mucli  of  the  seed  which  was  sent  out  was  never  sown  and  is 
to-day  lying  rotting  in  the  interior,  and  the  machinery  which  was 
sent  out  early  last  year  was  not  got  into  w^orking  order  until 
October  last.  This  machinery  wo'uld  probably  not  be  working- 
to-day  had  not  the  Association  sent  out  Mr.  Evans  with  a 
mechanic  to  superintend  tlie  buying  and  ginning.  Tw^o  experts 
were  sent  out  last  May,  Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Barnes,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  we  understand  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  a  great  deal  of  educational  work.  A  moderate 
amount  of  cotton  has  already  l)een  received,  and  of  pretty  fair 
quality,   but    certainly   nothing   like   the    amount   which  was 
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expected.  Tins  may  be  due  lo  the  aforemeiitioued  trouble 
caused  by  the  Hinterland  tolls,  but  no  doubt  tlie  ctojj  was 
seriously  aft'eeted  by  the  deticient  jainfall  in  1!)()*},  as  there  is 
also  a  large  falling  oft'  in  the  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  native 
produce.  Tliese,  however,  are  transitory  troubles,  and  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  confidently  expect  a  larj^e  su]']jly  f>f  eottcm  from 
Lagos  witliiii  the  next  two  or  three  years,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  former  times  Lagos  exported  considerable 
quantities  of  cotton — as  much  as  .£7(3,000  worth  in  one  year. 
As  the  best  of  the  cotton  land  is  in  the  Hinterland,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  innnediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
extend  the  railway  l)eyond  Ibadan — ^the  present  ternjinus — 
towards  Ilorin,  and  so  open  up  the  Yoruba  country,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  quite  inaccessible.  Noi'  should  there 
be  a,  moment's  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  for 
tlie  railway  will  take  some  years  to  construct,  and  unless  it  is 
put  in  hand  at  once  the  whole  of  the  present  limited  amount  of 
available  land  will  be  fully  develoyied  before  any  further  country 
is  opened  up.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  the  colony 
itself  is  unable  to  hnd  the  money  for  the  extension  of  the  railway, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  hesitate  one  moment  in  bringing  the 
very  strongest  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  vote 
imperial  funds  or  give  an  imperial  guarantee  for  the  purpose. 
Nor  should  our  efforts  be  confined  to  urging  the  extension  of 
the  railway,  for  mucli  can  be  done  by  tlie  construction  of  roads, 
which  would  render  it  possible  to  bring  cotton  down  to  the 
railway  in  liglit^  carts. 

Adjacent  to  Lagos  is  Southern  Nigeria,  a  large  tract  of 
country,  with,  we  believe,  a  considerable  amount  of  land  suitable 
for  cotton  growing.  The  population  is  large,  but  of  a  lower  and 
less  intelligent  type  than  is  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  Mr.  Prince,  an  expert,  was  sent  out  there,  and  in  addition 
to  some  small  experimental  plots,  he  cleared  and  cultivated  a 
plajttation  of  about  50  acres  some  w;iy  up  the  Niuer  liiver.  close 
to  Onitsha.  This  was  sown  with  imported  American  seed,  and 
the  cotton  has  been  gathered  and  is  now  ginned.  A  large 
representative  sample  has  been  sent  home,  and  is  just  the  cc^ttoii 
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we  want  in  Lancashire:  and  if  I  ,()nO,()()()  bales  of  tliis  cotton 
were  available  to-day  we  could  smother  Mr.  Sully  and  all  hif> 
friends  in  it  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and  every  mill  in  Lanca- 
shire Avould  to-day  l)e  running  full  time  and  every  operative 
receiving  decent  wages  and  be  independent  of  soup  kitcliens  and 
other  charitable  assistance  which  must  l)e  almost  an  insult  to 
the  sturdiness  of  character  and  natural  pride  of  the  Lancasliire 
lad. 

At  the  moment  we  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  which  is  the  best 
place  to  cany  out  expei'injents  on  a  large  scale.  The  cost  of 
clearing  forest  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  planta- 
tions is  very  great,  and  there  is  the  further  disadvantage  that 
the  clearing  takes  time,  and  delay  is  just  what  Lancashire  can 
least  afford  at  the  present  moment.  No  doubt  there  are  large 
tracts  of  land  suitahle  for  cotton  where  little  or  no'  clearing  would 
be  required,  l)ut  the  necessary  arrangements  will  take  time,  though 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Hoho  plains.  One  imcloubted  advantage  Southern  Nigeria 
possesses,  and  that  is  that  the  country  is  largely  intersected  by 
a  numl)ei'  of  natural  waterways,  which  afford  a.  cheap  and  ready 
means  of  trans})ort,  and  consequently  no-  expensive  railways  are 
necessaiy,  though  probably  later  on  it  will  be  incumbent  on  tlie 
Goveiiiment  to  provide  a  regular  steamer  service. 

Northern  Nigeria,  with  its  large  area  of  over  300,000  square 
miles  and  a.  population  of  over  10,000,000',  certainly  offers  at 
mine  future  date  an  enorntous  field  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ; 
more  lu'omising,  indeed,  than  any  other  of  our  West  African 
posscssiftiis.  Tiie  Haussas  are  most  intelligent,  and  far  more 
civilised  tiiaii  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Africa; 
they  are  naturally  a  peaceful  I'ace,  devoting  their  energies  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  occupations.  Most  of  tlie  trouble 
which  has  been  experienced  up  to  now  has  been  with  the  Fulani— 
tlie  ruling  class — ^an  altogether  different  type.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cotton  can  be  grown  there  ;  in  fact,  it  lias  been  more 
or  less  systematically  cultivated  for  centuries.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  this  vast  tract  of  territory,  one-fifth  the  size  of 
Lidia,  were  to  be  alloAved  to  lie  undeveloped  for  want  of  proper 
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means  of  transport.  Here  ^ve  have  a  country  capaljle  of 
|iioclucin,ti'  all  tlie  cotton  we  want  and  many  other  things  besides, 
with  enormous  latent  possibilities,  wliich  has  cost  this 
country  several  millions  of  money,  and  which  is  to-day  costin;j: 
the  British  taxpayer  close  on  £400,001)  per  annum.  And  all  this 
is  lying  idle  for  want  of  the  £500,000  or  £1,000,000  required 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  the  interior  with 
tlie  navigable  waters  of  the  Niger,  Until  this  railway  is 
constructed  it  is  im})ossible  for  there  to  be  any  large  develop- 
ment of  trade,  which  to-day  does  not  reach  £100,000  i)er  annum. 
No  ])usiness  man  would  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  spending 
the  necessary  capital  to  turn  a  losing  estate  into  a  paying  one. 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  Government  can  allow  one 
monient's  delay,  and  the  sooner  the  work  is  commenced  the 
sooner  will  trade  be  developed,  whether  in  cotton  or  other 
articles,  and  the  British  taxpayer  be  relieved  of  a  consideraljle 
l)urden.  I  don't  know  any  better  investment  for  imperial  funds 
than  this  Nigerian  Railway,  for  not  only  will  it  turn  Northern 
Nigeria  into  a  paying  concern,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford 
a  priceless  boon  to  the  most  important  manufacturing  industiy 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  railway,  roads  to  act 
as  feeders  for  it,  and  a  public  steamer  service  on  the  Niger 
River  will  be  necessary,  but  these  can  come  later  on.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  embark  on  any  costly  expeiiments  in  cotton  cultivation 
if  the  Government  decides  not  to  sitjjply  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  provision  of  proper  means  of  trans] )ort. 

It  has  very  justly  been  argued  that  if  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  are  eminently  successful  more  cotton  will  be 
produced  than  is  required,  and  the  price  will  fall  so  low  that  all 
the  people  we  have  induced  to  cultivate  cotton  will  suffer 
considerably.  Some  would  say  tliat  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
bother  a])out  this  when  the  possibility  is  turned  into  a  fact:  but 
I  think  I  should  be  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  this  important 
Society  if  I  were  to  imagine  that  you  were  accustomed  to  treat 
important  questions  in  such  a.  short-sighted  and  inistatesmanlike 
maimer.    As  far  as  those  countries  are  concerned  where  long 
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stapled  cotton  would  be  liTown  I  do'  not  think  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  nmcli,  for  eveii  if  there  were  a  substantial  fall  in 
prices,  there  would  still  be  an  ani])le  margin  of  profit;  but  when 
we  turn  to-  West  Afi'ica  the  question  arises,  and  must  l)e  con- 
sidered, Will  West  Africa  ]je  able  to  compete  with  tlie  United 
States?  At  the  nionjent  one  cannot  say  definitely  what  is  the 
present  cost  of  production  in  West  Africa,  and  even  if  we  knew 
to  a  fraction  what  the  cotton  grown  up  to  now  had  cost,  it 
would  not  l)e  much  guide,  for  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  industry 
extends  and  better  methods  of  cultivation,  ginnino',  pressing, 
and  handling  are  introduced  the  cost  Avill  l)e  ver}-  much  less. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  things  we  do  know.  Labour  in 
West  Africa  is  very  much  cheaper  than  in  the  States,  for  any 
amount  of  labour  can  ])e  had  for  6d.  to  Is.  a  day.  And  further, 
land  in  West  Africa  can  ])e  had  at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  and 
if  cultivated  by  the  native,  as  a  rule  no  rent  at  all  is  paid, 
except,  perhaps,  some  small  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  conimu 
nity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  hrformed  tUat  in  the  United 
States  a  cask  rental  of  10s.  to-  20s.  })cr  anninn  jier  acre  iias  to 
]je  paid,  or  when,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  rent  is  paid  in  kind, 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  is  handed  over  for  the  rent  of  the 
land,  another  third  for  the  use  of  implements,  fertilisers,  etc., 
when  provided  by  the  landlord,  leaving  one-third  for  the  farmer. 
Although  in  the  States  tliere  are  many  plantations  of  consider- 
able acreage,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  on  small  farms 
varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  up  to  20'  acres.  I  am  informed 
that  larger  farms  arc  quite  the  exceptioai.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  these  small  farmers  are  not  wealthy  men,  and  ^ 
consequently  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  their  crop  is  harvested. 
They  have  to  get  credit  from  the  local  stores  or  from  the 
local  money  lenders,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  mort- 
gages on  their  growing  crops.  Ihis  and  the  rent  is  a  very 
heavy  tax  on  the  cultivator,  and  a  serious  addition  to  the  price 
of  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  by  every  West 
"Africiin  GovernoT  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question  that 
the  West  African  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without  any  advance 
whatever.    I  have  also  talked  "the  matter  over  witli  Mr.  Neely 
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and  Avitli  Mr.  Prince,  and  I  hey  both  .say  there  is  not  the  .sli<_dite.st 
necessity  foi-  any  advances.  'J'lieir  o])inion  is,  I  think,  very 
important,  for  they  have  Ijoth  Ijeen  brouglit  up  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  America,  and  are  accustomed  to  this  system  of  credits. 
I'akino-  one  thing  witli  tlie  other  I  am  firndy  convinced  that  West 
Africa  will  soon  be  able  to  grow  cotton  much  more  cheaply  tljan 
America.,  and  sljould  ])roduction  overtake  consuni}jtion,  it  is 
the  American  farmer  who  will  suffer  by  the  fall  in  price  and  not 
the  West  African. 

]3efore  I  coiiclude  1  should  like  to  say  one  word  al)out  tlie 
ftiture.  Until  just  the  last  month  or  two  many  of  us  felt  much 
disheartened  by  the  laek  of  financial  support  we  met  with  in 
quarters  where  we  should  have  received  the  most.  Oldliam  did 
w  ell,  but  nowhere  else.  This,  I  am  glad  to  .  say,  is  now  all 
changed,  and  the  North-East  Lancashii'e  Masters'  Association 
liave  set  a  most  worthy  example  by  increasing  their  subscrip- 
tion to  £10,000,  and  for  this  increase  we  owe  very  great  thanks 
to  Mr.  Henry  Higson.  There  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  outside 
the  Association  for  raising  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  its  aid, 
and  I,  for  one,  hope  it  wdll  never  again  be  necessary  to  issue 
another  appeal  for  support.  Many  of  the  committee  have  most 
iniselhshly  devoted  much  valuable  time  to  the  work,  and  time  is 
just  the  one  thing  a  hard-worked  ])usiness  man  can  least  afford 
to  give.  Speaking  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  I  can  only  say 
that  we  are  most  of  us  Avilling  to  devote  our  time  for  the  good 
of  Lancashire,  but  the  least  Ave  ask  in  return  is  that  Lancashire 
should  back  us  up  with  an] pie  financial  support. 

In  order  to  make  it  perfect!}^  clear  why  additional  funds  are 
required  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  an  outline  of  the  larger  i»lan 
of  action,  which  has  recently  been  receiving  the  carefid  con- 
sideration of  the  Association.  We  understand  that  in  Nyassa- 
land  100,000  acres  could  be  i)ut  under  cidtivation  in  tlie  season 
1904-5  if  the  Association  is  Avilling  to  finance  the  same.  An 
advance  of  20s.  an  acre  would  be  required,  also  assistance 
towards  providing  seed,  gins,  etc.  Estimating  the  expenditure 
at  30s.  an  acre  it  gives  a  total  outlay  of  £150,000.  much  of 
which,  if  not  the  whole  amount,  would  be  recovered  in  the  first 
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season.  If  Laucasliire  eaniestly  desires  iliis  ]ar<ie  extension  of 
cultivation,  an  innnediate  decision  will  i)e  necessary,  for  a 
connnencement  would  have  to  1)e  made  towards  clearing  the 
land  in  June  or  July  this  year,  and  all  preliminary  details  would 
re(iuire  to  ))e  settled  before  that  date. 

Turning  from  the  east  of  tlie  African  continent  to  the  west, 
we  find  that  owing  to  tlie  nature  of  the  people  and  local  condi- 
tions but  slow^  progress  can  be  made  under  the  present  system, 
whereby  the  natives  should  be  educated  towards  cultivating 
small  plots  of  cotton  on  their  own  land.  In  view^  of  Laiicasliire's 
very  urgent  need,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
l)e  most  advantageous  to  try  the  ex})eriment  of  establishing 
several  large  model  plantations  in  the  most  promising-"  districts. 
These  faiins  w-ould  have  the  most  valualjle  educational  effect  on 
the  natives,  and  would,  of  course,  be  made  into-  centres  for 
buying,  ginning,  and  pressing.  Should  it  be  found  that  by  this 
method  cotton  could  be  grown  at  a  profit,  it  might  later  on  be 
advisable  to  largely  extend  these  plantations,  and  so  get  more 
rapid  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  tlie  comparatively  slow 
process  of  educating  the  natives  to  grow  cotton  on  their  own 
account.  Such  a  plantation,  with  the  necessary  equipment  of 
gins,  presses,  seed,  implemejits,  etc.,  can  ])e  estimated  tO'  cost 
£5,()iM)  to  £10,000  for  the  first  year.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  several  of  these  experimental  farms  slioulcl  ])e  established, 
and  in.  order  to  carry  out  this  work  effectively  funds  tcv  the 
extent  of  £25,000  should  be  provided  for  tliis  3'ear  alone,  with 
an  even  larger  extension  in  1905. 

There  is  one  further  advantage  in  tlie  establishment  of  these 
model  farms,  viz.,  the  excellent  means  they  would  provide  for 
the  education  of  experts.  The  ;ivaila])le  supply  of  competent 
men,  with  the  necessary  knowledge,  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  young  ]^]nglishmen  should  be  sent 
out  at  once  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  practical  education  in 
cultivation. 

In  addition  to  this  ex})enditure  in  Africa  it,  might  be  desirable 
to  devote,  say,  £20,000  towards  the  establishment  of  ginning 
and  buying  centres  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    From  the 
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above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Association  could  very  usefully 
lay  out  £250,000  during  the  tAvo  ensuing  years.  Much,  however, 
of  this  expenditure  would  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  cotton 
grown,  and  can  therefore  Ijc  regarded  as  capital  expenditure. 
This  capital  could  continue  to  be  usefully  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  work,  or  could  be  returned  to  the  subscribers  should  the 
Association  at  any  time  consider  that  its  Avork  was  completed 
and  could  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  therefore 
rests  entirely  with  Lancashire,  and  I  might  say  with  the  countiy 
gonerally,  to  declare,  in  no  uncertain  voice,  whether  they  are 
l)re])ared  to  find  the  Jietcssary  funds  for  the  salvation  of  the 
largest  industry  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  account  of  tlie  work  of  the  Association  wliich  I 
liave  given  you  will  enable  you  to  partially  realise  the  enormous 
task  Ave  1iave  imdertaken,  and  the  huge  field  we  have  to  cover. 
Now  ihat  larger  funds  are  coming  in,  and  that  we  are  conse- 
quently able  to  develop  experiments  on  a  much  larger  scale,  I 
;im  conlident  in  two  or  three  years'  time  we  shall  obtain  a  really 
a})preciable  and  mucli-needed  addition  to  our  sadly  attenuated 
supplies  of  cotton.  I  believe  this  movement  to  be  one  of  the 
very  liigliest  importance  to  Lancashire,  and  locking  ahead  no 
one  can  tell  into  what  it  may  ultimately  develop — possibly  some 
liuge  coi'porate  body  on  the  lines  of,  say,  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harboiu'  Board,  and  Avhicli  will  be  managed  solely  for  the  benefit 
or  both  growers  and  users,  and  we  may  then  see  Lancashire 
jtractically  growing  her  own  cotton,  and  having  it  brought 
straight  from  the  producer  to  the  doors  of  her  mills,  without 
liiiKhaiice  oi-  interference  from  greedy  speculators  and  gamblers 
and  others  who  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Let 
Ijancashire  only  realise  that  it  is  no  use  going  to  Governments 
and  asking  them  to  stop  speculation.  Let  her  learn  her  lesson 
and  realise  to-day,  if  she  has  not  done  so  already,  that  her 
salvation  lies  mainly  in  her  own  hands,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  we  may  be  able  to  look  on  ^Ir.  Sully  and  all  liis  gang  as 
benefactors  in  disguise. 
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Value  and  Comparability  of  English  and  German 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics. 

By  Barxard  Ellixger. 


Read  March  9th,  1904. 


At  the  present  time,  when  we  have  so^  impressive  an  o1.)ject 
lesson  before  us  showing-  the  extent  to  which  statistics  may 
influence  legislation,  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  examine 
the  system  of  English*  statistics  of  foreign  trade,  in  order  to- 
endeavour  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  figures  are  relial)le, 
and  eventually  tO'  suggest  methods  by  wliicli  we  may  attain  results 
likely  to  give  us  a  more  accurate  t.est  of  the  real  value  of  exjiorts 
and  imports  from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  propose  to  conjpare  our  methods 
with  those  of  Germany,  and  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
figures  of  the  "  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  "  differ  from  those 
published  by  the  Imperial  German  Statistical  Department;  also 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  these  differences,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  which  figures  are  more  likely  to  represent  to  us  the 
true  state  of  trade  between  the  twO'  countries. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  enter  at  great  length  into  an  explanation 
of  the  metliods  by  which  the  English  figures  are  compiled,  as 
these  methods  are  well  known.  Every  importer  and  eveiy 
exporter  is  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  make  a 
correct  return  to  the  Customs  of  the  quantity,  value,  nature.. 


*The  term  English  includes  throughout  Scotch  and  Irish. 
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country  of  origin,  or  destination,  of  any  parcel  of  imported  or 
ex})orted  niercliandise  which  he  may  handle.  The  value  in  case 
of  exports  is  supposed  to  be  the  value  at  port  of  embarkation, 
or  the  f.o.b.  i:)rice,  and  in  case  of  imports  the  value  at  port  of 
discharge,  or  c.i.f.  i:>rice.  Thei  latter,  therefore,  includes  sea 
freights  and  insurance,  whereas  the  former  does  not.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  call  the  value  of  freight  earned  Ijy  British 
ships  cariying  jn'oduce  from  this  country  "  invisible "  exports, 
as  also  freight  earned  on  such  imports  into  this  country  as  are 
Ijrought  hither  in  British  bottoms. 

Tho  large  amount  of  freight  earned  by  our  ships  cariying 
produce  between  colonial  ports,  foreign  ports,  or  colonial  and 
foreign  ports  may  perhaps  more  properly  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  foreign  investments. 

In  the  form  of  return  for  exports  the  last  colunm  is  headed 
"  Ultimate  Destination."  Thus,  goods  shipped  to  Rotterdam, 
but  destined  for  Germany,  should  be  declared'  as  going  to 
Germany,  and  not  as  going  to  Holland;  and  goods  going  to 
Holland,  for  transhiiDment  thence  to-  Java,  should  be  declared  as 
shipments  to  Java.. 

Shipments  for  Switzerland  and  Bolivia  are,  however,  not 
stated  in  our  returns,  exports  thither  being  ■  credited  to  the 
country  to  the  poi'ts  of  which  they  are"  shipped."^' 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  large  quantities  of  goods 
destined  for  Germany,  but  shipped  via  Belgium  and  Dutch  i:>oiis, 
are  wrongfully  credited  to  these  latter  countries.  I  am  informed 
that  merchants,  in  advising  their  forwarding  agents  of  exports, 
often  do  not  state  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  :  the 
actual  return  to  Customs  is,  however,  made  by  the  forwarding 
agent,  who  fills  up  the  last  column  of  the  form  according  to 
the  destination  as  marked  on  the  packages  and  not  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  exporters.  Doubtless  a  certain  amount  of 
goods  destined  for  Germany  are  wrongfully  credited  to  Holland 
and  Belgium,  particularly  in  cases  where  packages  do  not  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  of  ultimate  destination,  but  are  only  port- 

*  Imports  from  Switzerland  and  Bolivia  are  likewise  credited  to  those  countries 
from  the  ports  of  which  the  shipments  were  made. 
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marked  with  the  name  of  the  port  of  discharge.  I  have,  however, 
been  unable  to  convince  myself  that  there  is  in  this  respect  any 
error  of  great  magnitude.  The  question  has  lately  been  taken 
up  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  we  may  hope  thati  through  their  efforts  some  further 
light  may  be  thrown  on  this  important  point..  The  Board  of 
Trad©  have  now  issued  circulars  pressing  for  more  exact 
declaration  of  'i  ultimate  destination  and  country  of  origin,"  and 
have  somewhat  altered  their  forms  of  return  for  imports,  adding 
a  column  headed  "  Name  of  place  whence  goods  were  consigned," 
in  addition  to  the  column  headed  "  Port  or  place  whence." 

In  the  recent  Blue  Book,  British  and  Foreign:  Industry," 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  stated  that  a  large  part  of 
the  trade  recorded  in  our  official  returns  as  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Holland  and  Belgium  is,  in  reality,  trade  with 
Germany  which  passes  through  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  It 
is  not  explicitly  stated  that  this  is  meant  to  refer  to  exports 
as  well  as  to  imports,  but  as  the  statement  is  made  to  justify 
the  bracketing  together  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  in 
considering  our  export  trade  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  believe  that  there  is  here  also  a 
substantial  error.  The  following  figures  will  throw  some  further 
light  on  this  point:  — 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom  of  British  and  Irish  and  Foi-eign  and  Colonial 
Produce  ( exclusive  of  Specie  and  Bullion  ). 

Figures  from  Figures  from  Returns 

English  Retui-ns  of  (Jountrie.s  specified. 

£  £ 

To  Switzerland   —  ...  2,162,000 

„  Austria    2,511,000  ...  5,886,000 

„  Belgium    12,619,000  ...  1], 356, 000 

„  Holland    13,071,000  ...  19,700,000*  t 

This  shows  us  that  according  to  English  figures  we  exported 

to  the  above  countries  .£28,000,000,  while  according  to  the 

returns   of   these   foreign    countries  they   imported   from  us 

£39,000,000.    The  difference  is  much  too  large  to  be  accounted 

for  by  freight.    On  the  other  hand,  different  methods  of  valuation 

will  doubtless  account  for  part  of  the  difference ;    but  there  is 

*  Special  trade,    t  Only  goods  going  through  Holland  in  bond,  or  in  the  case  of  free 
goods,  specially  declared  in  transit,  are  "dealt  with  as  transit  goods ;  the  result  being, 
owing  to  Holland  being  to  a  considerable  extent  a  free  trade  country,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  really  transit  goods  enter  into  the  Dutch  figures  of  special  trade. 
•X- 
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certainly  no  sign  here  that  large  quantities  of  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Germany  are  wrongfully  credited  to  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  the  English  returns. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  however,  matters  are  very  different, 
imports  being  as  a  rule  credited  to  the  countr}^  whence  they  are 
shipped  instead  of  to  the  country  of  origin. 

In  the  note  of  the  "Annual  Statement  of  Trade,"  it  is  stated 
that  in  those  cases  where  this  method  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
misleading  as  to  the  real  course  of  trade,  efforts  are  made  to 
attribute  imports,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  certificates 
of  origin,  to  the  country  of  origin  and  not  to  the  country  of 
shipment. 

Thus,  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  other  Eastern  goods  transhipped 
at  Colombo  or  Marseilles,  and  Chilian  or  Peruvian  goods 
transhipped  at  Colon,  are,  where  possible,  credited  to  the  countiy 
of  origin,  and  not  to  the-  country  at  the  ports  of  which  they 
were  transhipped. 

It  has  been  found  jDOssible,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  coiTect 
the  returns  of  Canadian  jDroducts  coming  during  the  winter 
season  via  United  States  ports,  or  United  States  products  coming 
during  the  summer  season  through  Canadian  ports ;  and  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  at  all  to  correct  the  returns  of  Russian 
products  coming  through  Germany,  or  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  products  through  Holland  and  Belgium.  Some  Italian 
products  come  likewise  through  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
and  are  in  each  case  credited  to  the  country  of  shipment  instead 
of  to  the  country  of  origin. 

In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  we  can  depend  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  returns  of  value  made  by  English  exporters 
and  importers  to  the  Customs,  I  venture  to  repeat  here  some 
remarks  which  I  made  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Glasgow  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  in  1901*:  — 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  veiy  loth  to  place  mucli  reliance 
upon  figures  dealing  with  value  only,  as  I  am  very  doubtful  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  value  made  to  the  Customs 
by   exporters   and    importers.      There    would   appear    to  be 

"Thirty  Years  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce."— Economic  Review,  Dec,  1901. 
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very  great  laxity  in  the  iiianrer  in  which  these  returns  are 
made,  both  for  exports  and  imports. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  a  paper  on  the  use  of  import  and 
export  statistics  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  1886, 
drew  attention  tO'  this  probable  erroi',  but  the  error  is  likely 
to  have  been  greater  in  the  period  subsequent  to  1886  than 
in  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  that  date.  I  have  endeavoured 
tf!  find  out  the  extent  of  probable  variation,  but  it  is  not  an 
investigation  which  can  be  carried  on  by  a  private  individual 
with  any  cliance  of  success.  If,  however,  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  any  substantial  inaccuracy,  the  investigation  of  the  error 
is  a  work  which  might  very  suitably  be  undertaken  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  this  countiy.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
possibility  tliat  the  error  has  grown  in  extent  it  might  appear 
that  the  inaccuracy,  if  any,  would  not  materially  vitiate  the  value 
of  comj)arisons  between  different  series  of  years,  as  it  might  be 
assumed  that  it  would  be  as  great  over  one  series  as  over  another. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  assumption  is  justified.  I  believe  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  goods  exported  from  this  country  and 
sold  on  a  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight)  basis  are  declared 
on  this  basis  instead  of  on  the  f.o.b.  (free  on  board)  value. 

Now,  the  proportion  of  goods  sold  now  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  or  even  15  years  ago,  and 
to  the  extent  of  this  error  the  sterling  value  of  our  exports  is 
unduly  swollen,  because  in  drawing  up  the  balance  of  our  inter- 
national transactions  we  are  accustomed  to  treat  freight  on 
exported  goods  carried  in  British  bottoms  as  an  invisible  export ; 
'out  to  the  extent  to  which  our  export  returns  are  c.i.f.  values 
instead  of  f.o.b.  values,  this  export,  instead  of  being  invisible,  is 
actually  present  in  the  valuations. 

Furthermore,  with  the  increased  pressure  of  business,  and 
the  total  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins  which 
the  clerks  responsible  for  the  declarations  for  Customs  entries 
have  experienced,  the  carelessness  on  their  part  may  be  assumed  to 
have  grown.  The  entries  for  Customs  of  non-dutiable  goods  is 
probably  the  one  piece  of  work  in  a  well-regulated  merchant's 
office  which  is  entirely  without  check  of  any  sort. 
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The  systems  of  declaring  values  seem  to  be  very  numerous. 
I  have  heard  of  a  firm  who  until  recently  declared  all  exports  at 
20  per  cent  over  cost,  and  who  now  declare  everything  on  a  c.i.f. 
basis.  Another  firm,  however,  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  10 
per  cent  under  invoice  price.  One  firm  declared  all  its  shipments 
of  cotton  goods  on  the  assumption  that  2,000  yards  were  worth 
<£20,  and  another  on  the  assumption  that  all  unbleached  cotton 
cloth  was  worth  2d.  a  yard. 

I  believe  large  quantities  of  goods  are  declared  by  forwarding 
and  shipjDing  agents,  who  in  the  absence  of  declarations  of  value 
from  the  merchant  assume  a  value  for  Customs  statistical 
purposes. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  error  in  declarations  of  metals  and 
hardware  exported  may  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as  very  large. 
Such  exports,  for  instance,  as  bar  iron  are  often  declared  approxi- 
mately at  the  then  ruling  prices,  whereas  on  a  large  proj^ortion 
of  the  shipments  there  are  "  extras  "  amounting  to  anything  up 
to  40  per  cent  or  more  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bars  shipped  are  of  much 
less  thickness  than  the  bars  for  which  the  basis  price  is  quoted, 
and  consequently  cost  much  more  per  ton.  I  believe  that 
wherever  possible,  attention  is  drawn  by  the  Customs  authorities 
to  any  very  obvious  error  ;  but  it  is  naturally  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  at  all  accurately  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  values 
given  for  goods  shipped  when  the  quality  is  not  declared,  and 
there  may  be  a  possible  variation  of  perhaps  50  per  cent,  or  even 
more,  between  the  lowest  and  the  best  quality. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  values  given  of  imports  are  more 
reliable,  except  to  this  extent,  that  the  values  declared  of  such 
imports  as  the  graded  descriptions  of  wheat,  which  can  be 
controlled  by  the  Customs  authorities,  or  the  graded  descriptions 
of  raw  cotton,  are  probably  as  nearly  exact  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  that  such  items  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  total  imports.  But  in  the  case  of  ungraded  qualities  the  error  is 
probably  frequently  much  greater,  and  in  the  very  few  cases  where 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  figures,  mostly  for  miscellaneous 
imports,  I  have  come  across  results  such  as  the  following :  A 
parcel  of  drugs  declared  at  £735  realised  £1,050;   a  parcel  of 
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finishing  material  declared  at  £250  realised  £128;  another 
parcel  realised  £134  and  was  entered  at  £229  ;  a  mineral  cargo 
entered  at  60s.  per  ton  realised  46s.  These  examples  show  errors 
of  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  and  if  they  exist  to  any  large  extent, 
which  I  believe  they  do,  they  may  make  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  sterling  amount  of  our  exports  and  iaiiports  very 
unreliable,  at  any  rate  when  dealing  with  details.  I  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  quantities  returned  are 
equally  unreliable,  it  being  easier  for  everyone  concerned  to 
declare  correct  than  incorrect  quantities." 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  English  returns,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  the  monthly  statements  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  apart  from  the  "  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  "  com- 
piled by  the  Customs.  The  figures  are  drawn  from  the  same 
sources  as  are  those  of  the  "Annual  Statement  of  Trade,"  but  the 
classification  is  somewhat  different,  the  Board  of  Trade  separating 
living  animals,  articles  of  food  and  drink,  metals,  chemicals, 
dyestuffs  and  tanning  substances,  raw  materials,  manufactured 
goods,  and  partly  manufactured  goods.  The  classification, 
however,  is  unsatisfactory,  in  so  far  as  such  things  as  jam, 
confectionery,  biscuits,  spirits,  and  beer  are  entered  as  food 
exports,  and  not  as  manufactured  goods.  On  the  other  hand 
sawn  timber  comes  under  the  heading  of  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  goods.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  their  recent  Blue  Book  on  "  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and 
Industry." 

The  English  returns  separate  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  from  the  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce.- 
Ship  stores  and  coal  used  on  outward  voyages  are  not  included 
in  our  returns  of  exports. 

We  now  turn  to  the  German  returns,  which  in  1902  comprised 
24  different  books,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  country  or 
group  of  smaller  countries. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Isles  forms  one  book,  and  the  figures  are  preceded  by  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  and  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  year  in  question  and 
a  comparison  with  the  four  preceding  years. 
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Germany  further  separates  its  trade  into  "  Special  Trade " 
or  Spezialliandel,  and  Gesamteigeiihandel  or  "  Total  Trade." 
In  the  former  is  comprised :  — 
1.  All  goods  imj^orted  direct  into  the  Zollverein  or  from 
"  Freibezirken,"  'i.e.,  duty-free  districts,  or  taken  out  of  bonded 
warehouses  and  either  for  consumption  or  for  a  process  of 
improvement  in  manufacture  done  for  account  of  a  German 
suh  ject. 

2.  All  goods  exported  from  the  Zollverein  ;  and 

3.  Except  the  manufactured  goods  re-exported  after  a  process 
of  improvement  in  manufacture  for  account  of  a  foreigner. 

The  "  Total  Trade,"  however,  includes — (1)  All  goods  imported 
direct  into  the  Zollverein  or  imported  into  duty-free  districts  or 
bonded  warehouses,  and  all  imports  which  undergo  in  Germany 
a  process  of  imjDrovement  in  manufacture  whether  for  German 
or  foreign  account;  (2)  all  exports  whether  direct  out  of  the 
Zollverein  or  from  free  districts  or  bonded  warehouses. 

The  German  returns  are  for  the  German  Zollverein  only,  and 
do  not  therefore  include  the  trade  of  the  free  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  they  include 
exports  from  the  Zollverein  to  the  free  ports  and  imports  from 
these  free  ports  into  the  Zollverein.  Although  the  trade  of  these 
free  ports  is  very  large,  there  is  neither  any  very  large  produc- 
tion nor  consumption  in  them  nor  in  the  duty-free  districts,  the 
total  population  probably  of  all  the  free  ports  and  duty-free 
districts  not  exceeding  .30,000  inhabitants.  Actually  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  fiee  towns  enjoy  free  trade,  the  largest  part 
liaving  been  in  1888  incorporated  with  the  Zollverein;  but  the 
English  returns  do  include  exports  to  and  from  the  free  ports, 
and  figures  therefore,  particularly  of  imports  of  tropical  produce, 
require  careful  scrutiny — e.g.,  the  English  returns  show  an  import 
in  1902  of  £326,000  of  coffee  from  Germany,  whereas  the  German 
figures  show  an  export  of  £10,000  only,  the  difference  obviously 
coming  through  the  free  ports,  and  never  entering  the  Zollverein. 

The  classification,  then,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
English  is  the  classification  of  "  Total  Trade,"  for  it  does  not 
exclude  goods  imported  for  processes  of  improvement  for  foreign 
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account,  and  includes  all  goods  imported  during  the  year  under 
review,  whether  direct  or  into  bonded  warehouses,  whereas  with 
the  "  Special  Trade"  it  happens  that  goods  go  into  bonded  ware- 
houses where  perhaps  they  remain  some  months  and  may  only 
appear  in  the  returns  of  the  following  year. 

As  regards  origin  and  destination  the  German  basis  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Formerly  Germany  credited  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  her  returns  all  exports  thence,  whether 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  or  foreign  and  colonial  produce; 
but  now  exports  from  the  united  Kingdom  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  are  credited  to  the  country  of  origin — e.g.y 
Australian  wool  sold  in  London  for  account  of  the  consignor  is 
credited  in  the  German  returns  to  Australia  and  not  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  method  seems  to  have  been  latterly  more  strictly  adhered 
to,  for  it  is  given  in  their  returns  for  1902  as  one  of  the  causes 
why  their  imports  from  us  in  1902  apjDear  as  M4:7, 000,000  less 
than  in  1901. 

The  figures  are  rounded  off,  i.e.,  figures  of  under  M500i  are 
not  reckoned  and  figures  of  over  M500  are  reckoned  as  Ml, 000. 
This  is  preferable  to  our  method,  as  the  statement  of  exact 
figures  conveys  a  false  impression  of  mathematical  correctness 
in  our  returns. 

The  values  are  not  returned  by  the  exporter  or  importer, 
but  are  fixed  by  a  commission  of  experts,  with  assistance  from 
rejDresentative  merchants,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  who 
supply  the  Commission  with  annual  average  prices. 

The  basis  of  the  valuation  is  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
the  year  as  the  goods  pass  over  the  frontier  of  the  Zollverein,  i.e., 
in  the  case  of  imports  including  freight  and  excluding  duty,  and 
in  the  case  of  exports  including  carriage  to  the  frontier. 

On  any  imported  goods  on  which  there  is  '  a  drawback  of 
Customs  or  Excise  duty  on  being  re-exported,  the  value  in  the 
returns  is  supposed  to  be  the  value  after  deduction  of  such  draw- 
back. The  German  returns  do  not  include  imports  of  shipbuild- 
ing material.  The  note  to  the  German  r.eturns  states  that  these 
amounted  in  1902  to  £300,000,  mostly  from  England. 
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The  difference  which  the  Germans  make  between  their 
"  Special  "  and  their  "  Total "  trade  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  we  send  to  Germany  to  undergo  an 
improving  process  for  English  account,  for  although  the  result 
is  somewhat  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  former  trade  includes 
goods  taken  out  of  bond  and  from  free  districts  into  the 
Zollverein,  whereas  the  latter  includes  goods  coming  into  the 
Zollverein  or  into  bond  oi'  free  districts,  we  may  take  it  that  over 
a  series  of  years  the  two  amounts  will  fairly  well  balance.  An 
investigation  of  the  German  figures  appears  to  show  that  in  the 
year  1902  we  sent  £150,000  worth  of  unprinted  woollen  goods 
to  Germany,  which  there  underwent  a  further  process  for  English 
account  and  were  then  re-exported. 

In  the  same  way  £850,000  of  herrings  were  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  appear  to  have  been  treated  in 
Germany  for  English  account  and  re-exported. 

The  total  export  of  woollen  goods  in  1902  to  Germany  was, 
according  to  English  returns,  £934,000  and  of  herrings 
£2,107,000,  and  according  to  the  German  returns  £779,300  and 
£2,029,900  respectively. 

Again,  the  German  figures  show  us  that  out  of  a  total  import 
of  cotton  cloth  {i.e.,  exclusive  of  cotton  yarn  and  sewing  cotton) 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  £1,201,550,  £217,400  was  sent  for 
a  further  improving  process  for  English  account,  and  re-exported. 
The  English  returns  show  a  total  export  of  cotton  cloth 
amounting  to  £1,425,530  for  the  same  year. 

Apart  from  the  differences  arising  from  different  methods  of 
valuation,  with  which  I  will  deal  later,  the  differences  between 
English  returns  and  the  German  returns  will  induce  us  to  bear 
in  mind,  when  using  the  figures,  that  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Germany  according  to  English  returns  should  appear 
greater  than  the  German  figure  by  the  value  of 

1.  Shipbuilding  material,  none  of  which  is  entered  in  the 
German  returns. 

2.  Goods  sold  to  Hamburg  or  other  free  ports,  which  are  not 
destined  for  the  German  Zollverein,  and  the  ultimate  destination 
of  which  is  unknown. 
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3.  All  goods  shipped  to  Switzerland  via  Germany. 

4.  Any  goods  shipped  to  Austria  and  the  Baltic  States,  etc., 
via  Germany,  which  are  credited  to  the  latter  country,  owing  to 
destination  being  unknown  or  wrongfully  stated. 

Our  figures  should  appear  smaller  than  the  figures  of  the 
German  returns  by — 

1.  Cost  of  sea  freight  from  here  to  Germany,  or  Avhen  shipped 
via  Holland  or  Belgium,  cost  of  sea  freight  and  railway  carriage 
to  the  German  frontier. 

2.  The  value  of  any  goods  destined  for  Germany  shipped 
ma  Holland  or  Belgium  and  wrongfully  credited  to  the  latter 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  error  assumes  any  consider- 
able magnitude. 

The  English  figures  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Germany  in  comparison  with  German  figures  of  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  should  apjoear  larger  by  the  value  of 

1.  Foreign  goods  (not  German)  sold  to  us  by  Hamburg  or 
other  free  ports,  and  shipped  direct  thence,  w^hen  the  place  of 
origin  is  wrongfully  stated  as  Geiiiiany  in  our  returns. 

2.  All  goods  coming  from  Switzerland  via  Germany. 

3.  Russian,  Austrian,  Italian,  or  other  goods  coming  to 
us  through  Germany,  such  goods  being  credited  in  our  returns 
to  Germany. 

4.  By  cost  of  sea  carriage,  or  when  shipped  via  Belgium  or 
Holland,  sea  freight  plus  cost  of  railway  carriage  fro^m  the 
German  frontier  to  seaport. 

The  English  figures  of  imports  from  Germany  in  comparison 
with  the  German  figures  of  exports  to  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  appear  smaller  by  the  value  of  German  goods  coming 
to  us  through  Holland  or  Belgium,  such  goods  being  credited  to 
these  countries  instead  of  to  Germany. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  when  making  comparisons 
between  the  two  returns  only  to  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, for  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  different  methods 
employed  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports. 
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It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  cite  Jiere  the  German  and 
English  figures  for  the  last  few  years:  — 

Im^wrts  into  Gei^many  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bullion  and  Specie  omitted. 

German  figures  English  figures 

(000  omitted).  (000  omitted). 

Total  trade.  Total  produce. 

1898    £29,900         ...  £33,331 

1899    36,700  ...  37,978 

1900    38,900  ...  38,542 

1901    29,100  ...  34,241 

1902    26,600  ...  33,094 


English  figures. 
British  and  Iri.sh 
only 
(000  omitted). 
£22,525 

25,996 

27,999 

23,573 

22,850 


Exiwrts  from  Germany  to  United  Kingdom.    Bullion  and  Specie  omitted. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


German  figures 
(000  omitted). 

..  £39,700 


42,300 
45,600 
47,900 
50,500 


English  figures 
(000  omitted). 

£28,534 

30,123 

31,181 

32,207 

33,633 


In  the  case  of  exports  to  Germany  for  1898,  1901,  and  1902 
German  figures  lie  between  tlie  two  sets  of  English  figures  for 
British  and  Irish  only  and  British  and  Irish  and  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  a  large  part  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
possibly  being  credited  to  England.  In  the  case  of  1900  the 
German  figures  are  larger  than  the  total  English  figures  for 
British,  Irish,  foreign,  and  colonial  i^roduce.  This  was  a  year 
of  great  expansion  of  price,  and  it  may  be  that  the  German 
experts  possibly  overestimated  the  rise  in  the  price  of  imports  or 
that  the  English  returns  for  value  do  not  sufficiently  represent 
the  real  rise  in  prices,  or  both  causes  may  have  acted  together 
and  thus  have  caused  the  great  dift'erence.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  figures  for  1899  in  a  minor  degree. 

The  divergence,  however,  in  the  case  of  imjDorts  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  considerably  larger.  This  is  possibly  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  amount  of  German  goods  coming  to  us  through 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  wrongfully  credited  to  these  latter 
countries.  If  this  were  the  only  difference  between  the  English 
and  German  returns  it  would  show  that  in  1902  we  received 
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German  produce  of  the  value  of  £15,000,000  through  Belgian 
and  Dutch  ports.  This,  however,  as  I  shall  show  later,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  returns. 

According  to  the  German  returns  the  year  1902  shows  an 
increase  of  exports  to  England  of  £8,000,000  over  1898; 
according  to  our  returns  an  increase  of  £5,000,000. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  original  comparison  of  English  and 
German  returns.  The  point  which  we  have  so  far  left  out  of 
consideration  is  the  effect  on  the  total  returns  of  value  of  the 
different  methods  of  valuation  ruling  in  England  and  Germany. 

Any  conclusions  which  we  may  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  our 
investigations  are  much  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  such  investiga- 
tions are  necessarily  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of 
commodities,  because  while  we  only  return  a  few  articles  by 
weight  Germany  adopts  this  method  for  all  commodities.  It  is 
therefore  quite  imj^ossible  to  compare  the  valuations  of  such 
things  as  textile  piece  goods,  as  also  such  commodities  as 
chemicals,  leather,  machinery,  etc.,  these  latter  being  entered  in 
our  returns  by  value  only. 

Certain  commodities  are,  however,  fortunately  declared  by 
both  countries  by  weight.  For  exaimple,  coal,  coke,  and  patent 
fuel ;    and  a  comparison  shows  the  following  result :  — 

Exports  to  Germany  1902  and  1898. 

German  figures.  English  figures. 

Tons.            £  Tons.  £ 

1902           5,244,246    3,729,100  ,  ...       5,835,644  2,969,696 

1898           4,918,039    2,739,400  ...       4,711,370  1,979,531 

The  average  c.i.f.  price  for  1902  according  to  the  German  figures 
being  therefore  Id'OSs.  per  ton,  and  the  average  f.o.b.  price 
according  to  the  English  figures  10' 18s.,  leaving  a  margin  of  -Is, 
per  ton  for  freight.  The  average  price  for  1898,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  only  leaves  a  margin  of  2s.  9d.  for  freight — thus, 
German  c.i.f.  valuation  11" lis.  per  ton ;  English  f.o.b.  valuation 
8" 40s.  per  ton.  I  am  informed  that  the  freight  during  1902 
would  average  about  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  from  Newcastle  to 
Hamburg,  and  from  South  Wales  to  Hamburg  from  4s.  to  4s.  3d. 
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Some  other  articles  show  the  following  results:  — 
Cotton  Yarn  and  Sewing  Cotton  190S. 


German  figures.  English  figures. 

Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

15,645    2,324,000         ...         16,429  2,462,000 

Average  price  per  ton,. «...    £148.  ...  £149. 

Pig  Iron. 

German  figures.  English  figures. 

Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

107,607      301,300         ...       111,242  305,201 

Average  price  per  ton   56/-  ...  55/- 

which  thus  allows  Is.  per  ton  only  for  freight. 

Herrings. 

German  figures.  English  figures. 

Barrels.  £  Barrel?.  £ 

1,268,704    2,029,900       ...       1,570,732  2,057,726 

Average  price...  32/6  ...  26/3 

Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha. 

German  figures.  English  figures. 

Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

3,549    968,900    3,803  1,000,362 

Average  price  per  ton   £273.    £263. 


The  variations  in  the  values  of  these  commodities  are  then,  as 
we  should  expect,  largest  in  the  cases"  of  those  which  are  subject 
to  the  heaviest  freight,  pig  iron  forming  an  exception.  The 
average  price,  however,  of  the  articles  cited  above  must  be  fairly 
easy  to  judge,  and  the  German  valuation  therefore  relatively 
accurate ;  but  if  we  could  examine  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller 
articles  we  should  probably  find  a  much  greater  variation.  For 
instance  :  — 

Books  and  Playing  Cards  1902. 


German  figures.  English  figure?. 

Tons.         £  Tons.  £ 

385    £68,479    416  £92,500 

Average  price  per  ton...         £165.  £240. 


showing  a  difference  in  average  price  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  different 
degrees  of  divisions  and  sub-divisions  in  the  English  and  German 
returns. 
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We  have  204  groups  of  British  and  Irish  and  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  exported  to  Germany,  of  which  76  divisions, 
with  238  sub-divisions,  are  British  and  Irish,  and  128  divisions, 
with  260  sub-divisions,  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  divides  her  imports  from  us  in 
44  groups,  containing  926  different  classifications. 

English  business  men  object  to  exposing  more  of  their 
business  than  necessary  even  to  the  Government,  and  it  has  been 
hitherto  for  years  against  the  policy  of  our  Government  to 
expose  traders  to  any  unnecessary  interrogation  or  incon- 
veniences j  nevertheless,  the  more  minute  division  of  classifications 
employed  by  the  Germans  has  many  advantages — €.g.,  we  simply 
divide  our  exports  of  cotton  yarn  to  Germany  into  two  classifica- 
tions, viz.,  "grey"  and  "bleached  or  dyed  yarns,"  thread  for 
sewing  appearing  as  a  separate  classification.  Germany,  however, 
divides  her  imports  from  us  of  cotton  yarn  and  sewing  cotton 
into  19  classifications,  according  to  the  counts,  or  whether  same 
are  singlefold,  twofold,  threefold,  or  more,  or  grey,  or  bleached 
or  dyed.  From  this  method  of  classification  we  can  learn  of 
which  special  kinds  of  yarn  the  exports  are  declining  or  increas- 
ing; whether  a  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  turn  to  more  or  less 
labour-employing  descriptions ;  and  the  figures  thus  given  are 
certainly  of  more  value  to  the  statistician,  and  possibly  also  in 
many  cases  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  A  palpable 
example  of  the  weakness  of  our  classification  is  afforded  in  the 
returns  of  cotton  piece  goods,  "  dyed  and  manufactured  of  dyed 
yarns,"  the  total  exports  of  which  amount  to  over  £12,000,000  ; 
yet  here  we  have  twO'  entirely  different  trades  grouped  together, 
whereas  under  the  heading  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  we  find 
classifications  such  as  "  solid  glucose,"  with  a  total  export  of 
£5,145  in  1902,  "liquid  glucose/'  £942,  "saccharin,"  £594, 
"liquid  blacking"  £1,750,  "solid  caramel"  £2,347,  "liquid 
caramel"  £1,909,  etc.,  etc.  Probably  these  classifications  exist 
for  the  purposes  of  drawback  of  duty,  but  if  we  can  take  this 
trouble  for  trades  of  this  description  surely  we  can  for  two  trades 
aggregating  £12,000,000. 
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The  question  of  a  revision  of  our  classifications  requires 
urgently  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

Before  leaving  the  point  of  classifications  generally  we  may 
say  that  out  of  a  total  export  to  Germany  of  £33,000,000  in  1902 
44  articles  out  of  204  were  articles  the  export  of  which  exceeded 
£100,000,  and  these  44  descriptions  represented  an  export  of 
£27,30i0',000  out  of  a  total  of  £33,000,000. 

Of  British  and  Irish  produce  alone  26  articles  out  of  a  total 
of  76  represented  £20,400,000  out  of  a  total  of  £22,000,000. 


These  are  :  — 

£ 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel    2,969,000 

Cotton  Yarn    1,626,000 

Cotton  Goods  (entered  by  the  yard)    1,057,000 

Cotton  Goods  (entered  by  value)   :   1,194,000 

Herrings   2,057,000 

Machinery   1,370,000 

Iron  (wrought  and  unwrought)    1,027,000 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn   3,163,000 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods    937,000 

Unenumerated  Articles    710,000 

Parcel  Post   540,000 

Ships   762,000 

Leather  (wrought  and  unwrought)   358,000 

Chemicals   238,000 

Artificial  Manure    418,000 

Copper  (wrought  and  unwrought)    279,000 

Unenumerated  metals    205,000 

Oil    357,000 

Painters'  Colours    115,000 

Seeds    104,000 

Linen  Goods    243,000 

Linen  Yarn  ,   174,000 

Hardware    100,000 

Coal  Products,  except  dyes   135,000 

Manufactured  Caoutchouc    149,000 

Apparel  and  Haberdashery    103,000 


We  may  now  examine  the  figures  of  English  imports  from 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  exports  to  those  countries. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  from — 

English  Returns.  Returns  of  Countries  Specified. 

Holland. 

£34,842,528.  ...  £38,000,000 

Belgium. 

£26,538,759.  ...  £14,356,040. 

Switzerland. 
—  ...  £7,452,690. 

A  iistria. 

£1,339,758.  ...  £6,957,747. 

Showing  that  according  to  the  English  returns  the  United  King- 
dom imported  from  the  fo'Ur  coimtries  £62,000,000  ;  whereas 
according  to  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  returns 
they  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  £66,000,000.  This 
certainly  leaves  no  margin  for  German  exjDorts  to  the  United 
Kingdom  through  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  yet  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  we  do  receive  large  quantities  of  German 
products  through  Holland  such  items  as:  — 

£ 

Dyes  obtained  from  Coal  Tar    959,173 

Electrical  Goods   162,965 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods   1,173,000 

Toys    109,000 

How  much  of  this  is  German  and  how  much  Dutch  I  know  of  no 

means  of  determining,  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  major 

part  is  German.    As  regards  the  Belgian  figures,  the  Swiss  and 

Austrian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  account  for  the 

difference  in  the  two  sets  of  returns,  leaving  no  margin  for 

German  trade  through  Belgium. 

We  may  usefully  note  some  of  the  reasons  given  in  the 
German  returns  for  decline  in  the  figures  of  certain  commodities 
exported  by  us  in  1902 — e.g.,  this  decline  is  sometimes  accounted 
for  by  them  by  an  alteration  in  their  basis  of  valuation  with  the  - 
object  of  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  exactitude,  sometimes  by 
lower  prices — and  sometimes  by  a  more  exact  classification  of 
goods  sold  to  Germany  in  England  for  foreign  or  colonial 
account  which  were  formerly  credited  to  England  and  are  now 
credited  to  the  country  of  origin. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  two  or  more  of  these  causes  are  acting 
together. 

One  case  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
idea  that  increased  exports  denote  prosperity  and  increased 
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imports  are  undesirable.  The  case  in  question  is  that  of  iron 
goods  in  1902.  Germany  attributes  the  decreased  imports  to  the 
unfavourable  condition  of  German  home  markets,  to  which  cause 
is  likewise  attributed  their  increased  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  grouping  all  the  figures  together  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Holland,  and  Belgium  of  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  according  to 
their  returns,  and  comparing  them  with  the  equivalent  figures 
shown  in  the  English  returns,  we  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  figures,  both  for  exj^orts  and  imports,  are  so  much 
larger  than  the  English  figures — larger  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  freight. 
They  estimate  that  in  1902  they  exj^orted  to  us  116  millions 
sterling,  whereas  w^e  estimate  that  we  only  received  from  them 
95  millions  sterling,  showing  a  difference  of  about  20  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand  they  estimate  that  they  received  from  us  in 
1902  69  millions  sterling,  whereas  we  estimate  that  Ave  only  sent 
them  50  millions  sterling,  a  difference  of  about  38  per  cent,  in 
both  cases  too  large  a  difference  to  be^  accounted  for  by  freight. 

Is  a  jjossible  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  the  possibility 
that  the  Continental  system  perhaps  tends  to  over-valuation 
and  the  English  system  tends  to  under-valuation  ?  If  this  be  the 
case  it  would  greatly  vitiate  all  comparisons  as  between  the 
exports  or  the  growth  of  exjitorts  of  foreign  counti-ies  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom.* 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  by  international  agreement 
all  nations  might  compile  their  foreign  trade  returns  on  a 
common  basis.  This  would,  of  course,  be  most  desirable,  and  is 
an  ideal  for  which  we  may  well  strive.  Meanwhile  there  are 
perhaps  some  means  of  improving  the  utility  of  our  present 
returns.    I  would  suggest:  — 

1.  That  the  Customs  form  of  returns  should  in  all  cases  be 
filled  in  and  signed  in  the  case  of  exports  by  the  firm  invoicing 
the  goods  to  the  foreign  buyers,  and  in  the  case  of  imports  I  y 

*  The  valuations  \ipcii  Dutch  exports  and  upon  non-dutiable  imports  have  not  been 
changed  for  many  years  and  are,  la  a  number  of  cases,  notoriously  excessive  ;  for 
example,  refined  sugar  is  valued  at  40  gulden  per  kilog.,  or  about  34s.  per  cwt.,  and  raw 
sugar  at  35  gulden  per  100  kilog.,  or  about  li'.'s.  Vd.  per  cwt. 
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the  firm  to  whom  same  are  invoiced,  and  not  by  the  forwarding 
agents,  as  is  now  the  case. 

I  believe  that  this  would  ensure  more  correct  returns  by 
throwing  the  responsibility  more  directly  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
those  within  whose  knowledge  the  necessary  information  lies. 

2.  That  besides  our  present  returns  of  quantity  and  value  we 
should  in  all  cases  make  a  return  of  weight. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  weight  has  to  be  ascertained  for  other 
purjDoses,  and  at  the  cost  of  very  little  exti'a  clerical  work  this  item 
might  be  added  to  the  information  supplied  to  Customs. 

It  would  not  only  enable  us  to  compare  our  returns  more 
accurately  with  those  of  foreign  countries  making  returns  by 
weight,  but  w^ould  in  many  instances  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  trade — e.g.,  an  increase  in  the  yardage 
of  cotton  goods  shipped  might  be  wholly  at  the  exj^ense  of 
quality ;  the  knowledge,  however,  of  the  weight  of  goods  shiiDped 
along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  yardage  and  value  of  goods  and 
price  of  raw  material  would,  in  spite  of  the  factor  of  size  and 
filling,  be  a  help  in  judging  of  an  alteration  in  quality  of  ths 
goods  so  shipped. 

Not  only  is  the  comparison  of  quantity  in  textile  goods 
vitiated  by  the  question  of  quality,  but  it  is  also  largely  affected 
by  the  question  of  width.  No  distinction  is  made  between  yards 
of  cloth  27  inches  wide  and  yards  of  cloth  52  inches  wide, 
although  the  labour  expended  on  the  latter  is,  of  course, 
considerably  greater  than  that  expended  on  the  former;  o^' 
course  our  returns  for  value  should,  if  accurate,  rectify  this 
discrepancy,  but  the  addition  of  the  factor  of  weight  would  be 
ail  additional  safeguard  in  making  comparisons. 

An  interesting  question  in  this  connection  is  that  of  ^'  Splits," 
a  term  well  understood  in  the  staple  industry  of  Lancashire.  We 
iiiake  a  piece  of  cloth,  say  52  inches  wide,  and  dye  it  or  print  it, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Before  shipping  it,  however,  we  split  it 
down  the  centre,  and  it  appears  in  our  returns  of  export  as 
double  the  length  it  was  when  in  the  looms  and  when  it  w^ent 
through  the  printing  machines,  although  nothing  like  double 
remuneration  has  been  earned  by  the  operatives  employed  in 
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the  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  printinfr.  This  exaggeration 
in  the  returns  for  quantity  should,  liowever,  again  be  connected 
in  the  returns  for  value. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  such  as  machinery,  value  is  tho 
only  possible  factor  which  enables  us  to  compare  one  figure  Avitii 
another,  for  the  Aveight  of  the  machine  gives  no  indication  of  the 
amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  its  production. 

3.  For  reasons  previously  stated  a  more  minute  sub-division 
of  our  classifications  is  desirable. 

4.  An  index  number  of  the  average  price  of  each  commodity 
exported  or  imported. 

Of  course  the  careful  and  conscientious  man  will,  in  making 
comparisons,  use  both  value  and  quantity,  thus  in  a  manner 
doing  that  which  an  index  number  automatically  does  ;  but  if 
each  conmiodity  had  an  index  number  in  the  column  next  to  the 
values  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  quoting  the  latter  without 
the  former,  and  the  inquirer  would  thus  be  enabled  at  a  glance 
to  obtain  a  much  truer  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  trade. 

5.  The  inclusion  of  Switzerland  and  Bolivia  in  our  returns. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  both  the  Customs  and  Board  of  Trade 
make  the  best  use  of  the  figures  at  their  disposal,  but  I  feel  that, 
at  the  cost  of  very  little  extra  trouble,  our  merchants  can  do 
much  to  make  these  returns  much  more  reliable.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  careful  in  using 
the  figures  of  our  trade  with  Germany,  and  how  many  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations  must  be  taken  into  consideration  :  and  if 
this  be  the  case  with  our  German  trade,  it  is  also  the  case  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  with  our  trade  with  eveiy  other  country, 
and  also  certainly  so  when  we  come  to  deal  with  figures  repre- 
senting the  enormous  value  of  our  total  trade. 

As  our  returns  are  at  present  they  may  be  used  as  showing 
over  a  series  of  years  the  tendency  of  our  foreign  trade  to 
increase  or  decrease,  but  certainly  not  to  show  any  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  over  isolated  years,  and 
this  is  a  warning  which  should  at  the  present  time  be  continually 
borne  in  mind. 
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The  Garden  Village  of  the  Small  Holdings  Association. 

By  James  Long. 
Read  April  13tli,  1904. 


One  of  the  chief  social  topics  of  the  hour  relates  to  the 
increasing  number  of  the  unemployed  in  our  towns  and  to  the 
exodus  of  the  rural  workman  from  the  country,  which  he  leaves 
to  swell  the  members  of  his  class  in  the  Metro-polis  and  other 
great  centres  of  population.  The  result  of  this  movement  is 
trouble  on  both  hands,  for  while  our  city  authorities  are  puzzled 
to  discover  ai  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem,  our  country 
people,  and  especially  our  farmers,  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  an 
adequate  quantity  of  skilled  labour,  more  especially  between 
springtime  and  harvest.  In  some  parts  of  England  farming  is 
becoming  impossible;  larger  areas  of  land  are  annually  being 
neglected  or  abandoned  altogether,  while  the  country  };eople — 
as,  for  example,  in  that  part  of  Surrey  in  which  our  colony  is 
situated — are  drawing  almost  all  their  supplies  of  garden  and 
farm  produce  from  London,  the  quality  being  in  consequence 
inferior  and  the  price  exorbitant.  Why  has  this  difficulty 
arisen?  I  venture  to  believe  that  it  is  partly  educational,. 
1/artly  that  the  younger  men  and  women  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  humdrum  routine  of  an  unproniisiiig  country 
life — a  dissatisfaction  which  is  fanned  by  the  contagion 
imparted  by  their  friends  in  the  towns  and  by  the 
glamour  and  fascination  of  the  music-hall  and  other  alluring 
methods  of  excitement  and  so-called  enjoyment.  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  My  belief  is  that  there  is,  and 
that  it  lies  in  the  natural  desire  of  man  for  the  possession  of  a 
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home,  of  land,  and  of  live-stock,  and  that  in  order  to  acquire 
possession  of  the  one  or  the  other  he  will  undertake  responsi- 
bilities which  demand  unceasing  labour  and  a  simple  and  frugal 
method  of  existence.  The  lot  of  the  agricultural  laljourer  to-day 
is  by  no  means  a  promising  one.  His  only  hope  is  in  the  receipt 
of  higher  wages,  and  this  hope  can  only  be  gratified  as  he 
believes  by  obtaining  employment  in  a  town — where,  however, 
though  he  fails  to  recognise  the  fact,  his  increased  expenses 
absorb  more  than  the  increase  in  his  pay.  The  education 
and  the  experience  of  the  average  farm  labourer  have  unfitted 
him  for  the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  land  on  the  purchase 
system.  Although  most  men  with  the  inclination  are  able  to 
save  something,  the  labourer  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  made 
no  progress  in  this  direction.  He  lacks  enterprise  and  energy. 
x\s  is  customary  with  his  class,  his  duties  are  performed  at  a 
jog-trot,  and  he  is  manifestly  unable  to  emerge  from  his  groove 
and  to  undertake  a  responsibility  involving  abundant  self- 
reliance  which  would  necessarily  follow  upon  his  purchasing  a 
few  acres  of  land.  The  miner,  the  collier,  and  the  artisan, 
often  with  the  exercise  of  less  skill,  obtain  higli  wages  and 
are  able  to  provide  for  the  future  if  they  choose.  The  railway 
porter,  like  the  soldier  of  the  imagination,  carries  position  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket;  the  trader  can  commence  business  with 
a  very  small  capital ;  but  the  labourer,  who  lives  where  s'acccsitful 
sliopkeeping  is  next  to  impossible,  affords  no  analogy  to  either  of 
these  individuals.  There  are  no  prizes  in  the  service  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  while  the  smallness  of  the  wages  he  usually  receives 
practically  precludes  the  possibility  of  saving  money,  for  ftw 
of  us  can  realise  the  difficulty  of  putting  aside  a  weekly  six}ience 
from  tlie  pittance  which  must  suffice  to  fill  many  mouths,  and 
something  more.  Yet,  what  often  follows  immigration  to  the 
town?  The  young,  sturdy,  and  vigorous  countryman  :s  gladly 
employed  by  those  Avho'  are  in  want  of  strong  arms  and  steady 
nerves,  the  wages  are  comparatively  high,  and,  in  spite  of  n^oie 
costly  lodgings  and  more  extravagant  rations,  life  swings  nicirily 
along,  and  the  young  man  drinks  of  it  to  the  full.  He  often  adorns 
his  persO'D  in  the  orthodox  style,  sports  an  occasional  cigar. 
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joins  a  band  of  boon  companions,  some  of  whom  v  ere  once 
precisely  like  himself,  and  thus  he  is  gradually  drawn  into  the 
vortex  by  which  so  many  fine  fellows  are  overwhelmed.  His  robust 
constitution,  however — part  of  his  inheritance  —  his  frugal 
training  and  his  native  air  have  served  him  well,  and  he  survives 
to  many  and  to  settle  in  one  of  those  dismal,  gardenless  terraces 
wliicli  abound  in  our  third-class  suburbs,  which  he  reaches  by 
railway  and  tramcar,  involving  a  costly  addition  to  his  rent. 
Gradually  he  sinks  intO'  the  usual  type  of  an  overworked, 
unhealthy-looking  town  employe,  struggling  to  rear  a  still  more 
unhealthy  family.  What  is  the  result?  The  family  circum- 
stances and  environment  are  such  that  one  more  group  of  human 
beings  is  added  by  the  countryside  to  the  still  swelling  to\vti 
population,  with  its  submerged  tenth,  its  liospitals,  its  work- 
houses, and  its  cemieteries.  This  is  how  human  life — the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  our  manhood — ^is  being  used  up.  There  is, 
after  all,  little  difference  in  the  method  by  which  the  hunjan 
machine  and  the  mechanical  machine  are  respectively  worn  out ; 
])ut  tliere  is  this  difference  in  the  result — the  human  machine  is 
reproductive,  and  its  offspring  reduces  the  physical  power  of 
the  average  man,  and  of  the  race  toi  which  he  belongs. 

Thus  has  the  necessity  arisen  for  the  Small  Holding  and 
Garden  Village  Movement,  which  is  intended  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  one  of  those  prohlems  which  is  gradually  becoming 
national  in  its  aspect.  What,  may  I  ask,  will  be  the  result  of 
this  movement  in  the  course  of  time  if  it  is  adequately  supported? 
for  it.  is  already  affecting  the  health,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
prospects  of  large  numbers  of  people,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no'  colony,  whether  among  those  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
Worcestershire,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Northumberland,  or  Surrey,  in 
whicli  a,  shadow  of  failure  has  appeared. 

Among  the  results  I  look  foT  the  following:  — 
(1)  The  repopulation  of  the  country  districts.  There  are 
soine  27  families  living  on  the  colony  established  by  Sir  Roljert 
Edgocumb  in  Dorset  on  poor  land,  wlier©  I  believe  only  three 
or  four  families  lived  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  and  where  one 
of  these,  the  tenant,  became  bankrupt. 
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(2)  Tlie  improvement  of  th©  health  and  physique  of  the 
people.  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  live  among 
the  green  fields,  and  tO'  be  fed  upon  milk,  home-made  bread,  and 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  without  a  change  being  effected  in 
their  weight,  their  size,  and  their  mental  and  physical  constitu- 
tion. The  animals  of  the  farm  improve  in  all  physical  directions 
in  accordance  Avith  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  food  they 
receive,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  and  others, 
that  precisely  the  same  results  follow  the  improved  feeding  of 
children. 

(3)  The  prosperity  of  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
existence  of  a  colony  or  garden  village  in  any  district  cannot 
fail  to  be  followed  by  beneficial  results  to  the  working  native 
inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and  wl:^ere,  as  is  already  the  case  in 
existing  instances,  the  colonists  succeed,  it  follows  that  prosperity 
is  increased. 

(4)  Increased  employment  to  an  increased  number  of 
workers — (a)  On  the  land,  for  the  intensive  culture  of  the  small 
holder  demands  abundant  labour,  especially  at  the  time  of  spring 
and  harvest.  (b)  In  the  building  trade,  which  in  our  own 
district  is  visibly  humming,  (c)  In  road-making,  well-sinking, 
brick-making,  hauling  timber  and  other  materials  from  the 
railway  to  the  colony,  in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials, 
joinery,  metal-work  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  articles. 
We  have  already  employed  a  large  number  of  men  in  each  of 
these  branches  of  labour,  (d)  In  the  handling  of  produce  grown 
in  increased  quantities  on  holdings  of  small  size,  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  this  produce  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  large 
market. 

(5)  The  occupation  and  improvement  of  the  unctiltivated, 
abandoned,  and  derelict  land  which  still  exists  in  large  areas,  and 
much  of  which — for  it  is  mostly  heavy  land — is  adapted  to  the 
production  ol  large  quantities  of  food,  and  especially  of  fruit 
and  market  garden  produce.  On  the  poorest  clay,  almost  the 
poorest  to  be  found  in  Kent,  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Shrivell,  after  five  or  six  years  of  cultivation,  have  been 
enabled  to  grow  enormous  crops  of  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
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some  of  wliich  were  supposed  to  be  unadapted  to  clay,  and 
converted  a  barren  field  into  a  productive  market  garden, 
growing  as  much  as  45  tons  of  rhubarb  on  an  average  of  four 
years  ;  1 1  tons  of  potatoes,  8  years'  average  ;  8f  tons  of  tomatoes, 
2,800  bundles  of  asparagus,  3  years'  average;  17  tons  of  lucerne, 
6  years'  average  ;  27  tons  of  cabbage,  3  years'  average ;  and 
approximately  large  weights  of  vegetables  and  fruit  of  many 
other  kinds.  In  a  word,  the  system  will  not  only  assist  in  the 
provision  of  abundance  of  food  for  the  people  of  the  locality  and 
adjacent  markets,  but  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  land  itself. 

(6)  It  will  contribute  to  a  much  larger  extent  to  our  ability 
to  feed  ourselves  as  a  nation.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  by 
an  agricultural  expert  that  in  the  event  of  national  difficulty 
the  potato  might  be  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  were  the  wheat 
.supply  to  fall  short  the  people  might  still  be  fed ;  and,  indeed,  so 
long  as  manure  is  obtainable  there  is  barely  a  limit  to  the 
capacity  of  a  skilled  man  who  is  industrious  to  produce  food 
of  many  kinds. 

(7)  It  will  diminish  the  rates  and  taxes  payable  in  rural 
districts  by  reducing  the  number  of  unemployed,  aiid  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  the  poor  rate,  by  increasing  the 
rate  per  acre  upon  improved  land ;  for  this  naturally  follows,  as, 
ior  example,  where  land  rated  to-day  on  account  of  its  unculti- 
vated crndition  at  5s.  per  acre  becomes  worth  20's.  or  30s.,  owing 
to  the  labour  which  man  has  put  into  it,  and  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses  constructed  for  the  colonists.  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  on  Sir  Robert  Edgcumb's  colony  the  rent  was 
£240  per  annum  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  while  on  the  basis~^ 
of  the  rentals  of  similar  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  the  present 
rent,  if  let  to  a  single  tenant,  wo'uld  not  exceed  £180,  owing  to 
the  diminished  value  of  land.  Nevertheless,  the  rateable  value 
of  the  estate  has  been  increased  to  £313,  owing  to  its  division 
among  27  owners.  Still  further,  I  may  add,  the  rateable  value 
of  the  rural  parishes  of  the  Union  in  which  this  colony  is  situated 
fell  from  £80,000  in  1881  to  £68,000  in  1895,  showing  a  decline 
of  13  per  cent;  whereas  the -relative  value  of  the  colony  rose  in 
seven  years  by  34  per  cent. 
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The  introduction  of  tlie  motor  lias  brought  our  distant 
viHages  nearer  to  the  towns  and  the  railways  and  to  each  other, 
and  the  motor  system  will,  in  my  judgment,  play  an  important 
part  in  tlie  estaljlishment  of  garden  villages.  Our  experience 
thus  far  has  shown  me  that  there  are  thousands  of  countiy-ljred 
townsmen  who'  are  anxious  to  change  their  occupation  for  rui-al 
life,  although  on  the  basis  of  our  own  applicants  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  have  the  means  or  capacity  to 
make  a  start  on  the  purchase  system.  Of  the  1,200  applications 
which  were  made  to  us  in  1903,  a  small  proportion  consisted  of 
those  impossible  persons,  city  shojikeepers'  assistants  and  clerks, 
who  have  no  experience  of  the  country  or  of  any  rural  occupation. 
The  remainder  were  chiefly  composed  of  more  or  less  practical 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  possessed  insufficient  means.  Of 
the  suitable  men,  a,  considerable  number  were  prepared,  after 
making  tlieir  purcliase^ — for  many,  indeed,  could  not  be  accom- 
modated— to  continue  wholly  or  in  part  in  their  present 
occupations , until  such  time  as  the  land  was  ready  for  them  to 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  its  cultivation.  These  men  could 
see  their  way,  and  were  prepared  as  skilled  mechanics,  artisans,  or 
pensioners,  to  combine  the  one  occupation  with  the  other  so  loug 
as  they  found  it  essential.  Of  one  fact  I  am  assured — that  tlie 
rural  labourer,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  not  the  man  who  will 
take  up  land,  allotments  excepted,  under  the  hire  or  purchase 
system,  except  in  a  few  particular  districts ;  but  that  the  man 
upon  whom  we  may  depend  is  the  country-bred  townsman  who 
has  never  lost  his  attachment  to  the  farm,  and  who  has  acquired 
sufficient  business  experience  to  enable  him  to  combine  with  the 
labour  of  cultivation  the  capacity  to  sell  his  produce. 

My  own  idea  of  the  Garden  Village  is  a  compact  and  not 
too  extensive  property  situated  in  a  district  in  which  agriculture 
is  not  highly  prosperous,  and  in  which  the  population  chiefly 
depend  for  their  food  upon  foreign  produce.  The  soil  should  be 
substantial,  preferably  poor — if  comparatively  stiff  or  heavy,  than 
light — such  as  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
well  supplied  with  water,  adjacent  to  the  village,  church,  chapel, 
and  school ;  drained ;   its  fields  conveniently  divided  by  fences 
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and  ditches,  and  all  accessible  from  <xood  mads.  Tlie  houses 
should  be  at  once  substantial,  simple,  artistic — for  most  men 
take  a  pride  in  a  prettily-constructed  home^ — and  conveniently 
equipped  for  warmth,  cooking,  and  all  necessary  domestic 
purposes.  The  arraiigement  of  the  land,  whether  adjacent  to 
the  house  or  not,  is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  occupier,  and 
will  be  controlled  by  his  system  of  culture  ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
should  provide  a  garden  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  his  own  table, 
and  this  should  embrace  a  poultiy-yard,  this  form  of  live-stock 
being  supplemented  by  a  breeding  sow  or  two,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a  cow,  with  one  or  two  milcli  goats  for  the  provision  of  milk 
for  his  children.  A  common  or  club  room  should  be  established 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  colony,  and  in  some  way  supplied 
with  newspapers,  especially  those  representing  farming  and 
gardening,  with  technical  books,  some  innocent  games,  and 
a  few  works  of  reference.  There  should  be  a  club  or 
co'-operative  society,  controlled  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  intended  for  the  purchase  and  supply 
of  food — whether  for  the  home  or  the  stock — manure,  seeds, 
implements  and  utensils,  coals,  and  the  provision  of  the  more 
costly  articles  of  farm  equipment,  to  be  used  in  turn  by  those 
requiring  them.  The  committee,  too,  should  be  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  repair  of  the  private  roads,  of  the  ditches 
and  hedges  adjacent  to  those  roads,  and  they  should  represent 
the  whole  body  where  cases  of  appeal  are  essential  against  local 
rates,  and  in  such  instances  as  may  occur  in  which  the  well-being 
of  the  colony  is  threatened.  Little  difficulties  which  may  cause 
personal  inconvenience  and  disagreement  should  ,be  referred  to 
this  connnittee.  In  our  ow.i  case,  should  questions  arise  between 
the  colonists  and  the  directors,  it  has  been  determined  by  our 
articles  to  refer  them  for  settlement  to  our  trustees — well-known,, 
impartial  public  men  of  great  experience — Sir  James  Blyth,, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  I.  H.  Whitley,  M.P. 

The  Cudworth  Colony  is  an  experiment,  but  it  has  succeeded — 
if  we  may  be  guided  by  our  present  results — beyond  expectation. 
Many  estates  were  inspected,  but  time  and  patience  were  and  are 
needed  in  finding  the  most  suitable  and  in  guarding  against  ulterior 
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difficulties.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  tliere  are  many  suit- 
able estates  in  the  market  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  our 
organisation  ;  but  for  a.  time  at  least  I  believe  that  a  colony 
should  not  be  too  far  from  either  railway  or  town,  inasmuch  as 
ljuyers  still  fear  distance — that  fear,  however,  will  be  dispelled  by 
experience.  Proximity  to  a  town  means  greater  cost,  not  only 
in  tlie  purchase  of  the  land,  but  for  the  labour  necessary  for 
building  purposes,  as  well  as  higher  rates.  On  the  other  hand, 
distance  from  a  town  means  cheaper  labour,  lower  rents,  reduced 
cost  of  the  land,  and  higher  cost  for  the  haulage  of  the  materials 
necessaiy  either  for  building  purposes  or  for  the  feeding  of  the 
stock  and  the  soil.  Most  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which 
exist  ill  the  last-named  districts  will  be  cured  by  the  aid  of 
co-operation,  and  the  improvement  and  reduction  in  the  cost 
■of  motors  intended  for  haulage  purposes  in  particular  will,  I 
believe,  enable  any  colony  to  obtain  all  its  requirements  with 
speed  and  certainty  at  such  a  diminished  cost,  that  local  railway 
stations  will  be  abandoned  for  the  towns,  and  goods  brought 
direct  from  manufacturers  instead  of  being  first  despatched  by 
rail  and  then  hauled  by  waggon  from  the  station.  As  I  write 
heavy  goods  for  the  colony  are  being  delivered  by  motor  from  a 
distant  town,  not  only  superceding  the  railway  and  horse 
haulage  from  the  station,  but  saving  at  least  three  days  in  time. 
Where  the  members  of  a  colony,  consisting  of  -10  or  50  .families 
producing  goods  for  the  market,  combine  for  the  purpose,  they 
will  be  able,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  place  their  goods  on  the 
local  or  city  market  a  great  deal  more  quickly  and  with  less 
difficulty  and  cost  than  the  foreigner,  of  whom  we  hear  so  many 
complaints. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  the  life  of  the  small  owner  of  land 
is  one  of  considerable  hardship  ;  that  his  existence  is  a  buiden, 
and  that  it  is  undesirable  to  increase  the  small-ownership  systeni ; 
but,  as  I  know  from  experience  on  the  Continent,  he  is  precisely 
the  person  who  is  unwilling  to  exchange  his  lot  for  the  more 
highly-paid  occupations  in  which  to^^^l  workers  are  engaged. 
The  small  land  owner  is  the  backbone  of  all  the  leading 
agricultural    nations     in    Europe,    and    he    sticks    to  the 
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land,  not  because  of  the  large  profits  with  whicli  it 
provides  him,  but  because  it  is  his  own.  It  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  such  a  class,  and  it  happens  that 
the  newer  conditions  of  life  not  only  demand  its  institution, 
but  provide  methods  for  its  support  without  which  small  farming 
might,  not:  succeed.  Co-operation,  which  has  raised  J)enmark  to 
the  position  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  next  tO'  our  own, 
for  its  size,  is  the  lever  which  is  employed  by  peasant  owners  in 
eveiy  country  but  Britain.  Its  practical  absence  here  is 
owing  to  the  non-existence  of  the  men  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
designed,  and  in,  consequence  there  are  almost  no  village  banks, 
mutual  insurance  societies,  or  local  cattle  breeding  clubs,  nor  such 
other  organisations  as  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the  Germans,  and 
even  the  Litxembergers  have  established  for  national  utilitarian 
purposes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  many  who  are  constantly 
asserting  that  small  farming  will  not  pay  have  commenced  to 
believe  their  assertions  to  be  true,  they  have  been  made  so  often  ; 
but  I  would  point  out  that  the  profits  of  the  soil  depend  chiefly 
upon  labour  and  skill,  ,and  both  are  usually  rewarded.  There 
are  many  thousands  ol  acres  of  land  within  sight  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  whicli  do  not  return  a  gross  profit  of  more  than  £5 
per  acre  per  annum,  and  yet  within  the  same  limited  area  there 
are  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen— the  majority  of  whom 
are  humbly  born  and  imperfectly  educated,  but  who  by  experi- 
ence are  accomplished  and  skilled  men — who  are  able  to  realise 
from  £100'  to  £1,000'  per  acre  for  their  produce,  in  large  part, 
it  is  true,  by  the  aid  of  glass.  If  this  is  not  farming  in  the^ 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  crop  production,  and  the  margin 
between  the  figures  which  I  have  suggested  is  just  as  wide  and 
no  wider  than  the  capacity  which  exists  between  man  and  man. 

In  that  part  of  Surrey  in  which  the  Cudworth  Colony  is 
situated,  the  soil  is  not  properly  tilled;  practical  farming  is 
at  a  discount,  and  the  land  is  becoming  more  and  more  exten- 
sively occupied  by  wealthy  residents,  many  of  whom  object  to 
the  disturbance  of  their  equanimity  or  the  spoliation  of  their 
view  of  the  landscape  by  the  introduction  of  a  Garden  Village 
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or  a  series  of  small  holdings.  The  poorer  members  of  our  city 
populations,  as  in  London,  are  being  gradually  pushed  north-east 
on  to  tlic  clay  of  Essex,  while  their  wealthier  neighbours  are 
enabled  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  gravels  and  sands  and 
the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey  in  the  south.  The  land  laws  enable 
owners  of  land  adjacent  to  a  population,  w^hatever  its  position,  to 
obtain  their  own  figure  from  the  public,  and  to  sell  sites  on  the 
healthier  soils  I  have  named  at  prodigious  prices  ;  thus  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  drive  the  working  classes  to  the  less  healthy  land. 
The  time  is  aiTiving  when  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  individiuU 
to  decide  where  liundieds  of  his  neighbours  shall  or  shall  not 
live,  nor  Avhat  they  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  at  all. 
When  public  authoTities  do  their  duty,  they  will  take  care  that 
all  towns  and  villages  are  of  the  Garden  type;  that  houses  are 
not  to  be  crowded  together  like  the  cells  of  bees,  but  that  to 
e^'ery  home  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  area  of  land,  abundant 
width  to  every  street,  and  trees  to  contribute  to  that  comfort, 
that  beauty,  and  that  form  of  health  which  is  associated  witli 
Nature  and  her  w^ays.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  country  is  bo'th  beautiful  and  healthy,  the  workers 
a.c  fo  bidden  to  live,  for  the  owners  not  only  dominate  the 
position,  but  they  claim  the  air  and  the  landscape,  and  they 
would  also  claim  the,  heavens  above  them  if  this  were  possible. 

The  small  holder  of  land — I  am  speaking  of  the  skilled  and 
industrious  man — possesses  advantages  which  are  foreign  to  every 
other  individual  in  the  same  position  of  life.  He  is  not  merely 
a  joroducer  for  the  adjacent  or  distant  market,  but  for  his  own 
table.  He  is  his  own  best  customer,  and  he  can  feed  himself  and 
his  family  not  only  at  first  cost,  but  with  a  variety  of  fresh, 
pure,  siiii}>lc,  and  valuable  foods,  which  under  no  circumstances 
are  obtainable  by  the  woi'king  classes  of  our  towns.  His  pig, 
fed  iaigely  upon  the  produce  of  the  garden,  provides  him  with 
pork  and  bacon ;  his  j^oultry  with  eggs,  his  cow  with  milk  and 
butter,  his  garden  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  If  he  grows  wheat, 
an  acre  should  not  only  provide  him  with  practically  all  he 
requires,  but  with  bread  at  almost  half  the  price  charged  by 
the  baker.    Thus  he  obtains  the  staple  food,  not  only  of  better 
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quality  and  more  appetising  flavour,  but  at  such  a,  price  as 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  living.  If  I  ain  told  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  produce  wheat  under  any  cii'cumstances,  my  reply  is 
that  a  36-busliel  crop — wliich  is  within  the  reach  of  any  skilled 
man  occupying  soil  of  suitable  character  and  avei'age  quality — 
valued  at  28s.  per  quarter,  is  worth,  with  the  straw,  £8  12s.  6d. 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Under  the  circumstances  which  we  are 
discussing,  however,  it  is  worth  considerably  more.  This  quantity 
of  wheat  should  produce  1,595  lbs.  of  flour,  which  would,  cost 
'94:  ponce  per  pound.  The  flour,  in  its  turn,  should  produce  541 
4  lb.  loaves,  at  a  cost  of  2|d.  each,  whei*eas  in  the  village 
adjacent  to  the  Cudworth  Colony  the  price  of  bread  is  sixpence, 
and  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  produced  for  consumption  in  my 
own  household.  Thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  are  equivalent  to  six 
bushels  per  head  per  annum,  or  precisely  the  average  quantity 
required  to  feed  the  people  of  this  country.  We  may  therefore 
assume,  providing  a  fair  margin,  that  an  acre  of  wheat  should 
feed  a.  family  of  five  persons,  and  with  something  to  spare.  The 
cost  of  milling,  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made,  is  defrayed 
by  the  value  of  the  offal,  which  the  grower  supplies  to  his  stock, 
or  which  he  can  sell  if  he  prefers.  There  is  the  further  advan- 
tage that  a  number  of  small  owners^ — and  at  Cudworth  they  are 
men  of  high  intelligence — can  by  combination  supply  themselves 
at  lirst  cost  with  fire  and  liglit,  stock  foods  and  manures,  seeds 
and  implements,  beef  and  mutton,  and  other  materials  too 
numerous  to  mention,  while  in  many  ways  they  can  collectively 
contribute  to  their  individual  prosperity. 

Small  holdings  or  occupations  are  not  adapted  to  all  soils 
or  districts.  I  should  deprecate  any  attempt  in  this  direction 
being  made  upon  chalk  with  thin  surface,  gravel,  or  sand. 
Disagreeable  as  the  heavier  soils — chiefly  with  clay  subsoil — are 
believed  to  be,  they  are  the  mo'St  substantial,  and  almost  invari- 
ably respond  to  good  cultivation ;  but  it  is  precisely  these  soils 
which,  owing  to  the  want  of  attention  and  labour,  have  in  many 
districts  been  neglected  or  practically  abandoned.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  the  best  soil  is  essential ;  and  certainly  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  I  have,  seen  for  myself,    splendid  crops  are 
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grown  by  small  holders  on  the  rich  land  which  they  rent;  but 
these  soils  can  seldom  be  purchased,  and  never,  I  suppose,  at 
})rices  within  reach  of  tlie  small  holder.  In  every  county 
with  whiel)  I  am  acquainted,  however,  patience  and 
labour  have  overcome  almost  every  difficulty,  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  the  work  of  small  owners  that  millions  of  acres  of 
poor  land  are  now  productive.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  success 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  every  man  who  purchases  or  rents 
a  small  holding.  Prosperity  do€S  not  attend  upon  every  farmer, 
upon  every  trader,  or  every  manufacturer,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  set  up  a  standard  for  a  particular  class  and  condenm  a  system 
because  success  is  not  reached  by  all.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
ordinary  farms  of  the  country  are  too  large  for  the  means  of  the 
occupiers,  and  that  they  would  realise  larger  profits  on  half  the 
area  if  the  land  were  better  tilled.  There  are,  however,  many 
"exceptions,  and  in  some  cases  large  farms  are  imperative. 

At  Cudworth  we  have  already  sold  land  which,  when  the 
houses  have  been  completed,  will  provide  for  30  families,  while 
before  the  end  of  summer  I  confidently  anticipate  that  the  land 
hitherto  retained  for  improvement  will  have  been  sold  and  have 
pro'vided  for  an  additional  eight  or  ten  families,  or  nearly  40  in 
till,  besides  partly  supporting  a  number  of  outsiders  who  are 
engaged  as  labourers  on  the  estate,  where  on  purchasing  we 
found  only  three  families — those  of  the  bailiff  and  a  couple  of 
farm  labourers.  I  have  found  the  most  desirable  class  of  appli- 
cants to  be  those  who',  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  countiy  born 
and  ])i-ed,  but  who'  have  been  engaged  in  town  life,  either  in 
the  building  trade,  as  artisans,  mechanics,  gardeners,  or  as,  in 
some  instances,  greengrocers  and  fruiterers.  Our  conditions 
afford  such  men  the  means  of  a.cquiiing  independence,  of 
improving  their  physique  and  that  of  their  families,  and  of 
contributing  to  the  general  weal  as  producers  of  food  stuffs  ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  who  look  with  disfavour  upon  the 
introduction  of  our  system  in  their  midst,  while  the 
local  authorities  not  only  show  an  indisposition  to  deal 
with  matters  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
such  a  community,  but  they  increased  the  rates  on  the  first 
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oppoTtunity  by  nearly  100'  per  cent.    We  were,  too,  driven  to, 
build  our  o\m  houses  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  local  builders, 
and  I  am  glad  to  believe,  from  our  year's  experience,  that  we  can 
do  r,o  at  a.  saving  of  one-third  in  the  cost. 

The  Association  was  fonned  in  November,  1902,  and  our 
fii'st  sale  commenced  in  Februar^^  in  the  following  year  and 
ceased  last  autumn,  when,  practically  speaking,  almost  all  the 
available  land — that  ripe  for  sal© — had  been  sold.  As  I  have 
suggested,  the  remainder,  having  been  improved  so  far  as  was 
possible  in  a  single  year  by  liberal  treatment,  will  be  offered  in 
the  coming  spring.  The  holdings  vary  in  area  from  3  acres  to 
25  acres  in  extent,  and  sO'  far  average  about  10  acres  each.  We 
ask  each  purchaser  to'  pay  down  a  sum  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
land  and  an  agreed  percentage  on  the  ho'uses  which  are  built 
for  them,  the  balance  in  each  case  being  payable  in  twenty 
half-yearly  instalments.  Possession  is  given  upon  the  signing 
of  the  agreement,  and  as  rapidly  and  as  agreeably  as  po'ssible 
to  the  wishes  of  the  colonist  the  house  is  commenced,  the  price, 
the  design,  and  the  material  having  been  appro'ved  by  him.  The 
estate  is  in  a  ring  fence  ;  on  one  side  it  is  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  and  church,  slightly  more  from  the  post  office  and 
the  libi'ary  and  leading  room.  A  running  stream  and  a  private 
load  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  colony^  which  is  a  few  miles, 
scutli  of  the  North  Downs,  running  from  Dorking  to  Reigate, 
three  miles  east  of  Leith  Hill,  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
the  So'Uth  of  England,  and  almost^  midway  between  the  two 
main  lines  to  the  South — that  tO'  Brighton  and  that  to  Ports- 
mouth. Our  first  year's  work  enabled  us  to  pay  4  per  cent  on 
the  capital  which  has  been  invested,  while  the  valuation  of  the 
unsold  portion  of  the  estate  showed  a  considerable  unrealised 
profit  which  was  not  included  in  the  balance  sheet. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  extent  of  the  small- 
holdings system  on  the^  European  Continent.  In  Denmark-  a 
small  country  of  7  J  million  acre*,  or  4|  times  less  area  than 
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Great  Britain — ^150,000  labourers  own  tlieir  own  liouses,  with 
land  attached;  while  only  35,000  are  without  land,  although 
owning  their  houses.  There  are  172,000  peasants  and  small 
farmers  who  keep  less  than  30  cows  per  head,  70,0r)0  of  these 
keeping  from  one  to  three  cows,  with  the  result  that  in  25 
years  the  exports  of  their  produce  has  shown  an  excess  over  the 
imports  of  the  difference  between  £1,420,000  and  £7,790,000. 
The  solution  of  the  land  question  in  Denmark,  which  has  resulted 
in  almost  complete  ownership  by  the  agricultural  class,  is 
co-existent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Four-sixths  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  small  farming  class,  one-sixth  by  th^ 
labourers,  and  one-sixth  by  large  proprietors. 

In  Holland,  with  a  cultivated  area  of  5,160,000  acres,  57 
per  cent  of  the  occupiers  are  owners,  85  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
occupy  per  head  less  than  50'  acres  of  land,  and,  while  there  are 
169,000  holdings  exceeding  2  J  acres  in  area,  143,000  of  these  are 
from  2 1  to  50  acres  in  extent,  the  great  majority  being  under 
12  h  acres. 

In  Belgium,  with  its  6^  million  people  and  5|  million  acres, 
five-sixths  of  the  land  is  under  the  spade  or  ploiigh.  There  ara 
829,000  holdings,  and  of  these  634,000  are  under  5  acres  in 
extent.  There  are,  in  a  word,  715,000-  small  holders  occupying 
less  than  10'  acres  of  land  per  head,  and  of  these  315,000  are 
owners  or  parti  owners. 

In  Germany,  with  80'  million  acres  of  cultivated  land,  ;here 
are  over  5  J  millioai  separate  holdings.  Of  these,  nearly  3j 
million  are  under  5  acres,  while  4 J  million  are  under  12^  acres 
and  5:^  millio-n  under  60  acres.  Thus  it  is  that  small  farmers 
cultivate  45  J  per  cent  of  the  agTicultural  land.  Even  amongst 
the  laj-ger  farms,  those  from  50  to  247  acres,  the  average  area 
is  only  86  acres,  so  that  sinall  farmmg  is  practically  conducted 
in  Gennany  upon  76  per  cent  of  the  soil  area.  In  Great  Britain 
there  ai'e  less  than  120,000  holdings  between  1  and  5  acre^,  aaid 
many  of  these  are  occupied  a^  accommodation  lands  ;  while  in 
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Germany  tliere  are  1,382,000  holdings  between  IJ  and  5  acres 
het  us  now  compare  the  po'sition  of  the  owners  in  the  two 
countries — Germany  and  Great  Britain  :  — 


Size  of  Holdings. 

Gkrmanv, 

Great  Britain. 

Occupied 
wholly  or  in 
part  by 
Owners. 

Occupied 

by 
Tenants. 

Occupied 
wlioliy  or  in 
part  by 
Owners. 

Occuijied 

by 

Tenants. 

5  to  50  Acres  

Per  Cent. 
96-5 
95-8 
77-7 

Per  Cent. 

3-  5 

4-  2 
22-3 

Per  Cent. 
15-8 
14-1 
30-9 

Per  Cent, 

84-  2 

85-  9 
69-1 

50  to  500  Acres   

500  Acres  and  over   

The  above  figures  teach  us  that  while  the  German  farmor 
owns  the  land,  the  British  farmer  rents  it.  The  fiirures  hllv^- 
been  arranged  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  system  of  grouping,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
differenofc  in  the  system  of  land  measurement,  is  not  precisely 
the  same. 

In  France,  with  85|  million  acres  under  cultivation,  there 
are  5, 618, 000  holdings,  of  which  4,190,000',  or  75  per  cent,  are 
owned  by  the  occupiers,  and  these  farms  average  10  8  acres  each. 
The  Fieiich  owner-occupier  monopolises  45j  million  acres.  In 
this  country  he  is  in  possession  of  only  4,640,000  acres,  while  the 
farms  occupied  by  owners  in  Great  Britain  number  only  61,000. 
In  France  the  tenants  number  19  per  cent  ;  in  Great  Britain 
they  number  84  J  per  cent.  Something  like  one-half  of  the  day 
labourers  in  France  own  and  occupy  land. 

In  Austria  53  million  acres  out  of  75  millions  or  thereabouts 
— about  71  per  cent — are  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  only 
87  per  cent  being  owned  by  large  proprietors;  but  the  two 
terms  hardly  apply  to  our  own  system,  for  the  small  proprietors 
own  coiisiderahle  areas  of  forest  or  mountain  pasture  of  little 
value.  In  Luxemburg,  a  duchy  with  an  area  less  than  that  of 
either  of  our  15  largest  counties,  only  650,000  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion equal  only  to  that  of  a  big  English  city,  there  are  no  less  than 
80,000  separate  proprietors,  farming  an  average  of  7  J  acres  each. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  were  76,000  of  these  people  owning  less 
than  25  acres  each,  and  yet  there  are  358  agricultural  syndicates 
in  the  500  villages  of  the  duchy,  the  men  having  combined  for 
mutual  support,  protection,  and  assistance,  Ijotli  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  their  success  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Danes. 

The  fact  that  a  yard  of  land  can  be  purchased  under  our 
system  for  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer,  and  paid  for  by  instal- 
ments, and  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  persons  capable 
of  cultivating  it  and  of  repopulating  our  rural  districts  to  a  large 
extent,  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  all  who  have  tiie 
means,  and  who  desire  to  be  of  sei-^dce  to  their  countiy,  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  I  claim  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  much  safer  form  of  investment  ; 
that  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view  there  are  few  objects  more 
deserving  or  better  calculated  to  prove  advantageous  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  or  the  physical-  welfare  of  our 
people ;  and  that  from  a  moral  point  of  view  those  who  are 
rendering  assistance  to  their  less  fortunate  but  deserving  fellow- 
men  are  not  only  providing  a  happier,  brighter,  and  more 
prosperous  future  for  thorn  and  their  families,  but  are  doing  a 
glorious  service  in  their  day  and  generation.  , 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SESSION  1903-1904. 

The  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Session  was  held  on  November 
11th,  1903,  when  Mr.  F.  Merttens  (President  of  the  Society)  read 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  "  Productivity,  Protection  and  Integra- 
tion of  Industry,"  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  being  read  ou 
November  19th. 

At  the  five  subsequent  Ordinary  Meetings  the  followir.g  papers 
were  read,  viz.,  by — 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt,  M.A  ,  entitled  "  The  History  and  Development 
of  the  Manchester  School  Board." 

Mr.  F.  Brocklehurst,  M.A.,  entitled  *'Some  Problems  of  Local 
Governmetit." 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hutton,  entitled  ''The  Work  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association." 

Mr.  Barnard  Ellinger.  entitled  "Value  and  Comparability  of 
English  and  German  Foreign  Trade  Statistics." 

Mr.  Jas.  Long,  entitled  "The  Garden  Village  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Association." 
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The  Council  desire  to  tender  their  best  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  above  papers,  and  also  to  those  who  have  made  presentations 
to  the  Society's  library. 

The  average  attendance  of  members  and  friends  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  has  been  39. 

The  Council  deeply  regret  the  loss  by  death,  during  the  past 
year,  of  Mr.  William  Fogg,  who  was  President  of  the  Society  1892 
to  1894;  and  also  of  Mr.  Max  Hesse,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  for  many  years. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Moxon  has  been  elected  Trustee  in  the  place  of  the 
late  .Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson. 

Fourteen  new  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  during  tlie 
year,  the  number  now  on  the  roll  being  207. 

The  Treasurer's  financial  statement  appended  hereto  shows  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  <£400  10s.  4d. 

June  24th,  1904. 
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15;  in  India,  16;  in  Germany,  17;  Germany  described  by 
an  American  observer,  18-20  ;  the  evils  of  protection,  21 ; 
agricultural  production  abroad,  22-3;  foreign  superiority 
in  the  woollen  industry,  24 ;  in  the  pottery  trade,  25  ; 
owing  to  greater  productivity,  26-8 ;  German  and  English 
workmen,  29 ;  the  danger  of  protective  duties,  30-1 ;  how 
flour  mills  have  improved,  32 ;  evils  of  retaliation,  33 ; 
tariff  wars,  34 ;  foreign  competition  benefits  the  consumer, 
35  :  the  reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy  would  give  a  bounty 
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to  our  foreign  rivals,  36 ;  and  injure  us,  37 ;  how  American 
shipping  decayed,  38;  the  economic  disadvantage  of  high 
taxation,  39 ;  of  royalties,  39 ;  of  high  railway  rates,  40-1 ; 
of  excessive  freight  charges,  42 ;  of  fire  insurance  rates, 
43 ;  English  deficiencies  in  education,  43-4  ;  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  town  life,  46 ;  indifference  and  trade  unionism 
check  production,  48-9  ;  advantage  of  Arbitration  Boards, 
50' ;  legislation  required  to  promote  productivity,  50 ;  why 
England's  industrial  productivity  is  reduced,  51 ;  advantage 
of  freedom  of  exchange,  51-2;  of  combination,  53-5;  the 
evils  of  monopoly,  57 ;  helpless  position  of  labour,  58 ; 
tyranny  of  capitalists,  59 ;  concentration  of  wealth,  60 ; 
integration  of  industry  essential,  61 ;  State  industries  in 
Prussia,  62  ;  want  of  competition  in  railway  and  s-hipping 
transport,  63 ;  other  monopolies,  64  ;  benefit  of  Government 
management,  65 ;  and  municipal  management,  66 ;  social 
revolution,  67. 
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Preamble. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  tliese  Rules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gonder. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
tions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
ber  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a- 
.at  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
shnll  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 

2  — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  lat 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3.  —  Gentlemen  distingnished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inqniries,  and  living  at  lenst  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.   No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4.  — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  Jnly,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 

18. — Members  are  expected  to  commnnicate  to  the  Society 
papers  on  Statistics,  and  on  subjects  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy,  particularly  on  such  as  may  be  of  local  interest ;  and 
the  writer  of  any  such  paper  shall  be  required  to  submit  it  to  the 
Conncil  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  read. 
All  papers  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  its 
property. 

NO'i'E. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Theodore  Gregory,  3, 
York  Street,  and  Herbert  Heape,  M.A.,  10,  Albert  Square. 


